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NOVELS AND TALES. 


VOL. VII. . 


THE . 
PERILS OF CERTAIN ENGLISH PRISONERS, 
AND THEIR TREASURE 
IN WOMEN, CHILDREN, SILVER, AND JEWELS, 


CHAPTER I. . 


The Island of Silver-Store. 


Ir was in the year of our Lord one thousand seven 
hundred and forty-four, that I, Gill Davis to command, 
His Mark, having then the honor to be a private in the 
Royal Marines, stood a-leaning over the bulwarks of the 
armed sloop Christopher Columbus, in the South Amen- 
can waters off the Mosquito shore. 

My lady remarks to me, before I go any further, 
that there is né such christian-name as Gill, and that her 
confident opinion is, that the name given to me in the 
baptism wherein I was made, &c., was Gilbert. She 
is certain to be right, but I never heard of it. I was a 
foundling child, picked up somewhere or another, and I 
always understood my christian-name to be Gill. It is 
true that I was called Gills when employed at Snormmige 


Bottom betwixt Chatham-and Maidstone, to frighten 
Novels and Tales. F11, 1 
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birds; but that had nothing to do with the Bap 
wherein I was made, &., and wherein a numbe 
things were promised for me by somebody, who let 
alone ever afterwards as to performing any of them, 
who, I consider, must have been the Beadle. { 
name of Gills was entirely owing to my cheeks, 


_ gills, which at that time of my life were of a raspy 


scription. 

My lady stops me again, before I go any further 
laughing exactly in her old way and waving the fea 
of her pen at me. That action on her part, calls to 
miind as I look at her hand ‘with the rings on it 
Well! I won't! To be sure it will come in, in its 
place. But it’s always strange to me, noticing the q 
hand, and noticing it (as I have done, you know 
many times) a fondling children and grandchik 
asleep, to think that when blood and honor were uy 
there! I wont! not at present! — Scratch it out. 

She won't scratch it out, and quite honorable; 
cause we have made an understanding that everyt 
is to be taken down, and that nothing that is once t 
down shall be scratched out. I have the great 
fortune not to be able to read and write, and I 
speaking my true and faithful account of those 
ventures, and my lady is writing it, word for word. 

I say, there I was, a-leaning over the bulwark 
the sloop Christopher Columbus in the South Amer 
waters off the Mosquito shore: a subject of his Grac 
Majesty King George of England, and a private in 
Royal Marines. ; 

In those climates, you don’t want to do m 


I was doing nothing. 1 was thinking of the shep 
“my father, I wonder?) on the hill-sides by Snor 
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ottiom, with a long staff, and with a rough white coat . 
. all weathers all the year round, who used to let me 
e in a corner of his hut by night, and who used to let 
1e go about with him and his sheep by day when I 
duld get nothing else to do, and who used to give me 
> little of his victuals and so much of his staff, that 
ran away from him — which was what he wanted all . 
long, I expect — to be knocked about the world in 
reference to Snorridge Bottom. I had been knocked 
bout the world for nine-and-twenty years in all, when 

. stood looking along those bright blue South American 
vaters. Looking after the shepherd, I may say. 
Watching him in a half-waking dream, with my eyes 
ialfshut, as he, and his flock of: sheep, and his two 
logs, seemed to move away from the ship’s side, far 
way over the blue water, and go right down into 
the sky. : 

“It’s rising out of the water, steady,” a voice said 
(lose to me. I had been thinking on so, that it like 
woke me with a start, though it was no stranger voice 
than the voice of Harry Charker, my own comrade. 

“What’s rising out of the water, steady?” I asked 
my comrade. 

“What?” says he. “The Island.” . 

“O! The Island!” says I, turning my eyes towards 
it “True. I forgot the Island.” 

“Forgot the port you're going to? That’s odd, an’t 
it” 

“It is odd,” says I. 

“And odd,” he said, slowly considering with himself, 
“an’t even. Is it, Gill?” : 

He had always a remark just like that to make, end 
#liom another. As soon a8 he had brought a thing 


1* 
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round to what it was not, he was satisfied. He was on 
of the best of men, and, in a certain sort of a way, on 
with the least to say for himself. I qualify it, because 
besides being able to read and write like a Quarter 
master, he had’ always one most excellent idea in hi 
mind. That was, Duty. Upon my soul, I don’t believe 
though I admire learning beyond everything, that h 

could have got a better idea out of all the books in thi 
world, if he had learnt them every word, and been thi 
cleverest of scholars. | 

My comrade and I had been quartered in Jamaica 
and from there we had been drafted off to the Britisl 
settlement of Belize, lying away West and North of thc 
Mosquito coast. At Belize there had been great alarn 
of one cruel gang of pirates (there were always mor 
pirates than enough in those Caribbean Seas), and a 
they got the better of our English cruisers by runnin; 
into out-of-the-way creeks and shallows, and taking th: 
land when they were hotly pressed, the governor o 
Belize had received orders from home to keep a shar] 
look-out from them along shore. Now, there was a1 
armed sloop came once a-year from Port Royal, Jamaica, 
to the Island, laden with all manner of necessaries, to 
eat and to drink, and to wear, and to use in various 
ways; and it was aboard of that sloop which had touched 
at Belize, that I was a-standing, leaning over the 
bulwarks. 

The Island was occupied by a very small English 
colony. It had been given the name of Silver-Store. 
The reason of its being so called, was, that the Englist 
colony owned and worked a silver mine over on the 
mainland, in Honduras, and used this island as a safe 

and convenient place to store their silver im, WNL Kh We 
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annually fetched away by the sloop. Jt was brought 
down from the mine to the coast on the backs of mules, 
attended by friendly Indians and guarded by white men; 
from thence, it was conveyed over to Silver-Store, when 
the weather was fair, in the canoes of that country; 
from’ Silver-Store, it was carried to Jamaica by the 
amed sloop once a-year, as I have already mentioned; 
from Jamaica it went, of course, all over the world. 

How I came to be aboard the armed sloop, is easily 
told. Four-and-twenty marines under command of a 
lieutenant — that officer’s name was Linderwood — had 
been told off at Belize, to proceed to Silver-Store, in aid 
of boats and seamen stationed there for the chace of 
the Pirates. The island was considered a good post of 
observation against the pirates, both by land and sea; 
neither the pirate ship nor yet her boats had been seen 
by any of us, but they had been so much heard of, that 
the reinforcement was sent. Of that party, I was one. 
It included a corporal and a serjeant. Charker was cor- 
poral, and the serjeant’s name was Drooce. He was the 
most tyrannical non-commissioned officer in His Majesty’s 
Service. ; 

The night came on, soon after I had had the fore- 
going words with Charker. All the wonderful bright 
colors went out of the sea and sky, in a few minutes, 
and all the stars in the Heavens seemed to shine out 
together, and to look down at themselves in the sea, 
over one another’s shoulders, millions deep. Next 
morning, we cast anchor off the Island. There was a 
snug harbor within a little reef; there was a sandy 
beach; there were cocoa-nut trees with high straight 
stems, quite bare, and foliage at the top like plumes of 

neguiticent green feathers; there were all the obyecté 
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that are usually seen in those parts, and I am not going 
to describe them, having something elsé to tell about. 
Great rejoicings, to be sure, were made on our ar- 
rival. All the flags in the place were hoisted, all the 
guns in the place were fired, and all the people in the 
place came down to look at us. One of those Sambo 
fellows — they call those natives Sambos, when they 
are half-negro and half-Indian — had come off outside 
the reef, to pilot us in, and remained on board after we 
had let go our anchor. He was called Christian George 
King, and was fonder of all hands than anybody else 
was. Now, I confess, for myself, that on that first day, 
if I had been captain of the Christopher Columbus, in- 
stead of private in the Royal Marines, I should have 
kicked Christian George King — who was no more a 

Christian, than he was a King, or a George — over the 
side, without exactly knowing why, except that it was 
the right thing to do. 

- But, I must likewise confess, that I was not in a 
particularly pleasant humor, when I stood under arms 
that morning, aboard the Christopher Columbus in the 

_ harbor of the Island of Silver-Store. I had had a hard 
life, and the life of the English on the Island seemed 
too easy and too gay, to please me. “Here you are,” 
I thought to myself, “good scholars and good livers; able 
to read what you like, able to write what you like, able 
to eat and drink what you like, and spend what you 

like, and do what you like; and much you care for a 
poor, ignorant Private in the Royal Marines! Yet it’s 
hard, too, I think, that you should have all the half- 
pence, and I all the kicks; you all the smooth, and I all 
the rough; you all the oil, and I all the vinegar.” It 

} was as envious a thing to “think as might be, \ek sons 
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its being nonsensical; but, I thought it. I took it so 
much amiss, that, when a very beautiful young English 
lady came aboard, I grunted to myself, “Ah! you have 
got a lover, I'll be bound!” As if there was any new ‘ 
offence to me in that, if she had! 

She was sister to the captain of our sloop, who had 
been in @ poor way for some time, and who was so ill 
then that he was obliged to be carried ashore. She was 
the child of a military officer, and had come out there 
with her sister, who was married to one of the owners 
of the silver-mine, and who had three children with her. 
It was easy to see that she was the light and spirit of 
the Island. After I had got a ?good look at her, I 
granted to myself again, in an even worse state of mind 
than before, “T’ll be damned, if I don’t hate him, who- 
ever he is!” | 

My officer, Lieutenant Linderwood, was as ill as the 
captain of the sloop, and was carried ashore, too. They 
were both young men of about my age, who had been 
delicate in the West India climate. I even took that, in 
bad part. I thought I was much fitter for the work 
than they were, and that if all of us had our deserts, 
I should be both of them rolled into one. (It may be 
imagined what sort of an officer of marines I should 
have made, without the power of reading a written 
order. And as to any knowledge how to command the 
sloop — Lord! I should have sunk her in a quarter of 
an hour!) 

However, such were my reflections; and when we 
men were ashore and dismissed, I strolled about the 
place along with Charker, making my observations in a 
similar spirit. 

dt was 4 pretly place: in all its arrangements party 
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South American and partly English, and very agreeat 
to look at on that account, being like a bit of home th 
had got chipped off and had floated away to that sp 
accommodating itself to circumstances as it drifted alon 
The huts of the Sambos, to the number of five-an 
twenty, perhaps, were down by the beach to the left 
the anchorage. On the right was a sort of barrack, wi 
a South American Flag and the Union Jack, flying fro 
the same staff, where the little English colony could ¢ 
come together, if they saw occasion. It was a wall: 
square of building, with a sort of pleasure-ground insic 
and inside that again a sufiken block like a powd 
magazine, with a little square trench round it, and ste 
down to the door. Charker and I were looking in 

the gate, which was not guarded; and I had said 

Charker, in reference to the bit like a powder magazir 
“that’s where they keep the silver, you see;” a1 
Charker had said to me, after thinking it over, “Aj 
silver an’t gold. Is it, Gill?” when the beautiful you 
English .lady I had been so bilious about, looked out 
a door, or a window — at all events looked out, fro 
under a bright awning. She no sooner saw us two 

uniform, than she came out so quickly that she was st 
putting on her broad Mexican hat of plaited straw wh: 
we saluted. . 

| “Would you like to come in,” she said, “and s 
the place? It is rather a curious place.” 

We thanked the young lady, and said we didn’t wi: 
to be troublesome; but, she said it could be no trout 
to an English soldier’s daughter, to show English soldie 
how their countrymen and countrywomen fared, so f 
away from England; and consequently we saluted agai 

find went in. Then, as we stood im the thade, § 
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1owed us (being as affable as beautiful), how the 
ifferent families lived in their separate houses, and how 
rere was a general house for stores, and a general 
sading-room, and a general room for music and dancing, 
od a room for Church; and how there were other 
ouses on the rising-ground called the Signal Hill, 
rhere they lived in the hotter weather. 


“Your officer has been carried up there,” she said, 
and my brother, too, for the better air. At pfesent,. 
ur few residents are dispersed over both spots: de- 
lucting, that is to say, such of our number as are always 
‘ing to, or coming from, or staying at, the Mine.” 

(“He 1s among one of those parties,” I thought, “and 
[ wish somebody would knock his head off.”) 


“Some of our married ladies live here,” she said, 
“during at least half the year, as lonely as widows, 
with their children.” 

“Many children here, ma’am?” 

“Seventeen. There are thirteen married ladies, and 
there are eight like me.” 

"There were not eight like her — there was not one 
ike her — in the world. She meant, single. 

“Which, with about thirty Englishmen of various 
legrees,” said the young lady, “form the little colony 
iow on the Island. I don’t count the sailors, for they 
on’t belong to us. Nor the soldiers,” she gave us a 
racious smile when she spoke of the soldiers, “for the 
ame reason.” | 

“Nor the Sambos, ma’am,” said L 

66 No.” 

“Under your favor, and with your leave, meeam) 
ud Z “are they trustworthy ?” | 

' 
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“Perfectly! We are all very kind to them, : 
they are very grateful to us.” 

“Indeed, maam?f Now — Christian Geo 

Sng? 2? 

“Very much attached to'us all. Would die for 1 

She was, as in my uneducated way I have obser 
very beautiful women almost always to be, so compos 
that her composure gave great weight to what she s: 
and I believed it. 

Then, she pointed out to us the building like 
powder magazine, and explained to us in what man 
the silver was brought from the mine, and was brou; 
over from the mainland, and was stored there. 1 
Christopher Columbus would have a rich lading, : 
said, for there had been a great yield that year, a mt 
richer yield than usual, and there was a chest of jew 
besides the silver. 

When we had looked about us, and were gett 
sheepish, through fearing we were troublesome, : 
turned us over to a young woman, English born | 
West India bred, who served her as her maid. T 
young woman was the widow of a non-commissior 
officer in a regiment of the line, She had got marr 
and widowed at St. Vincent, with only a few mon 
between the two events. She was a little saucy wom 
with a bright pair of eyes, rather a neat little foot ¢ 
figure, and rather a neat little turned-up nose. 1 
sort of young woman, I considered at the time, who 
peared to invite you to give her a kiss, and who wo 
have slapped your face if you accepted the invitation. 

I couldn't make out her name at first; for, when : 
gave it in answer to my inquiry, it sounded like Belt 

which didn’t sound right. But, when we became be 
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uainted — which was while Charker and I 2re 
oking sugar-cane sangaree, which she made in a most 
ellent manner — I found that her Christian name 
s Isabella, which they shortened into Bell, and that 
: name of the deceased non-commissioned officer was 
tt. Being the kind of neat little woman it was natural 

make a toy of, — I never saw a woman so like a 
‘in my life — she had got the plaything name of 
ll-tott. In short, she had no other name on the 
and. Even Mr. Commissioner Pordage (and he was a 
we one!) formally addressed her as Mrs. Belltott. 
t, I shall come to Mr. Commissioner Pordage pre- 
itly. 

The name of the captain of the sloop was Captain 
yon, and therefore it was no news to hear from 
s. Belltott, that his sister, the beautiful unmarried 
ing English lady, was Miss Maryon. The novelty 
s, that her Christian name was Marion too. Marion 
yon. Many a time I have run off those two names 
my thoughts, like a bit of verse. O many, and many, 
1 many, a time! 

We saw out all the drink that was produced, like. 
od men and true, and then took our leaves, and went 
wn to the beach. The weather was beautiful; the . 
ad steady, low, and gentle; the island, a picture; the 
, @ picture; the sky, a picture. In that country there 
: two rainy seasons in the year. One sets in at about 
: English Midsummer; the other, about a fortnight 
er our English Michaelmas. It was the beginning of 
gust at that time; the first of these rainy seasons was 
ll over; and everything was in its most beautiful 
wth, and had its loveliest look upon it. 

“hey enjoy themselves here,”* I says to Chatker, 
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turning surly again. “This is better than private 
soldiering.” 

We had come down to the beach, to be friendly with 
the boat’s-crew who were camped and hutted there; and 
we were approaching towards their quarters over the 
sand, when Christian George King comes up from the 
landing-place at a wolf’s-trot, crying, “Yup, So-Jeer!” 
— which was that Sambo Pilot’s barbarous way of say- 
ing, Hallo, Soldier! I have stated myself to be a man 
of no learning, and, if I entertain prejudices, I hope 
allowance may be made. I will now confess to one. It 
may be a right one or it may be a wrong one; but, I 
never did like Natives, except in the form of oysters. 

So, when Christian George King, who was individu- 
ally unpleasant to me besides, comes a trotting along the 
sand, clucking “Yup, So-Jeer!” I had a thundering good 
mind to let fly at him with my right. I certainly should 
have done it, but that it would have exposed me to re 
primand. 

“Yup, So-Jeer!” says he. “Bad job.” 

“What do you mean?” says I. 

“Yup, So-Jeer!” says he, “Ship Leakee.” 

“Ship leaky?” says Ls. 

“Iss,” says he, with a nod that looked .as if it was 
jerked out of him by a most violent hiccup — which is 
the way with those savages. 

I cast my eyes at Charker, and we both heard the 
pumps going aboard the sloop, and saw the signal run 
up, “Come on board; hands wanted from the shore.” In 
no time some of the sloop’s liberty-men were already 
running down to the water's edge, and the party of 
seamen, under orders against the Pirates, were putting 

off to the Columbus in two boots. 
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Oh Christian George King sar berry sorry!” says. 
Sambo vagabond, then. “Christian George King 
English fashion!” His English fashion of crying 
o screw his black knuckles into his eyes, howl like 
, and roll himself on his back on the sand. It was 
: not to kick him, but I gave Charker the word, 
ble-quick, Harry!” and we got down to the water's 
and got on board the sloop. 


y some means or other, she had sprung such a leak, 
no pumping would keep her free; and what be- 
_ the two fears that she would go down in the 
r, and that, even if she did not, all the supplies 
ad brought for the little colony would be destroyed 
e sea-water as it rose in her, there was great con- 
. In the midst of it, Captain Maryon was heard 
g from the beach. He had been carried down in 
ummock, and looked very bad; but, he insisted on 
stood there on his feet; and I saw him, myself, 
off in the boat, sitting upright in the stern-sheets, 
nothing was wrong with him. | 
quick sort of council was held, and Captain Maryon 
resolved that we must all fall to work to get the 
out, and, that when that was done, the guns and 
matters must be got out, and that the sloop must 
uled ashore, and careened, and the leak ‘stopped. 
rere all mustered (the Pirate-Chace party volunteer- 
and told off into parties, with so -many hours of 
and we all went at it with a will. Christian 
e King was entered one of the party. in which I 
d, at his own request, and he wert at it with as 
& will as any of the rest. He went at it with 
heartiness, to say the trath, that he rose in Wy 
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good opinion, almost as fast as the water rose in the sh 
Which was fast enough; and faster. 


Mr. Commissioner Pordage kept in a red and ble 
japanned box, like a family lump-sugar box, some do 
ment or other which some Sambo chief. or other had ; 
drunk and spilt some ink over (as well as I could und 
stand the matter), and by that means had given up le 
ful possession of the Island. Through having hold of t 
box, Mr. Pordage got his title of Commissioner. 
was styled Consul, too, and spoke of himself as “Gove 
men 


He was a stiff-jointed, high-nosed old gentlem 
without an ounce of fat on him, of a very angry tem) 
and a very yellow complexion. Mrs. Commissioner P 
dage, making allowance for difference of sex, was mt 
the same. Mr. Kitten, a small, youngish, bald, botanical’ 
mineralogical gentleman, also connected with the mine 
but everybody there was that, more or less — was sor 
times called by Mr. Commissioner Pordage, his Vi 
commissioner, and sometimes his Deputy-consul. Or sor 
times he spoke of Mr. Kitten, merely as being “un 
Government.” 


The beach was beginning to be a lively scene w 
the preparations for careening the sloop, and, with car 
and spars, and rigging, and water-casks, dotted about 
and with temporary quarters for the men rising up th 
out of such sails and odds and ends as could be best 
on one side to make them, when Mr. Commissioner I 
dage comes down in a high fluster, and asks for Capt 
Maryon. The Captain, ill as he was, was slung in 
hammbck betwixt two trees, that he might direct; : 

he raised his head, and answered. for himself. 
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“Captain Maryon,” cries Mr. Commissioner Pordage, 
“tis is not official. This is not regular.” 

“Sir,” says the Captain, “it hath been arranged with 
te Clerk and supercargo, that you should be communi- 
aed with, and requested to render any little assistance 
fat may lie in your power. I am quite certain that hath 
ken duly done.” 

“Captain Maryon,” replies Mr. Commissioner Pordage, 
‘here hath been no written correspondence. No docu- 
tents have passed, no memoranda have been made, no 
unutes have been made, no entries and counter-entries 
year in the official muniments. This is indecent. I 
li upon you, sir, to desist, until all is regular, or Go- 
emment will take this up.” 

“Sir,” says Captain Maryon, chafing a little, as he 
wked out of his hammock; “between the chances of 
jovernment taking this up, and my ship taking herself 
lown, I much prefer to trust myself to the former.” 

“You do, sir?” cries Mr. Commissioner Pordage. 

“I do, sir,” says Captain Maryon, lying down again: 

“Then, Mr. Kitten,” says the Commissioner, “‘send up 
mstantly for my Diplomatic coat.” 

He was dressed in a linen suit at that moment; but, 
Xe Kitten started off himself and brought down the 
liplomatic coat, which was a blue cloth one, gold-laced, 
fad with a crown on the button. 

“Now, Mr. Kitten,” says Pordage, “I instruct you, as 
Vice-commissioner, and Deputy-consul of this place, to 
emand of Captain Maryon, of the sloop Christopher Co- 
babas, whether he drives me to the act of putting this 
mat on?” 

“Mr. Portage,” says Captain Maryon, looking out of 
' hammock again, “as I can hear what you say, 1 cen 
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answer it without troubling the gentleman. I should | 
sorry that you should be at the pains of putting on t 
hot a coat on my account; but, otherwise, you may pl 
it on hind-side before, or inside-out, or with your legs i 
the sleeves, or your head in the skirts, for any obje 
tion that I have to offer to your thoroughly pleasin 
yourself.” 

“Very good, Captain Maryon,” says Pordage, in 
tremendous passion. “Very good, sir. Be the cons 
quences on your own head! Mr. Kitten, as it has com 
to this, help me on with it.” 

When he had given that order, he walked off in th 
coat, and all our names were taken, and I was afte 
wards told that Mr. Kitten wrote from his dictation moi 
than a bushel of large paper on the subject, which co 
more before it was done with, than ever could be ca 
culated, and which only got done with after all, by be 
lost. 

Our work went on merrily, nevertheless, and tl 
Christopher Columbus, hauled up, lay helpless on h 
side like a great fish out of water. While she was } 
that state, there was a feast, or a ball, or an entertai 
ment, or more properly all three together, given us: 
honor of the ship, and the ship’s company, and the oth 
visitors. At that assembly, I believe, I saw all the i 
habitants then upon the Island, without any exceptio 
I took no particular notice of more than a few, but 
found it very agreeable in that little corner of the wor 
to see the children, who were of all ages, and most 
very pretty — as they mostly are. There was one han 
some elderly lady, with very dark eyes and grey ha 
that I inquired about. I was told that her name w. 

Mrs. Venning; and her married daughter, a fear dig 
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hing, was pointed out to me by the name of Fanny 
fisher. Quite a child she looked, with.a little copy of 
nerself holding to her dress; and her husband, just come 
back from the mine, exceeding proud of her. They were 
a good-looking set of people on the whole, but I didn’t 
like them. I was out of sorts; in conversation with 
Charker, I found fault with all of them. I said of Mrs. 
Venning, she was proud; of Mrs. Fisher, she was a deli- 
eate little baby-fool. What did I think of this one? 
Why, he was a fine gentleman. What did I say to that 
me? Why, she was a fine lady. What could you ex- 
pect them to be (I asked Charker), nursed in that-climate, 
with the tropical night shining for them, musical instru- 
ments playing to them, great trees bending over them, 
oft lamps lighting them, fire-flies sparkling in among 
‘them, bright flowers and birds brought into existence to 
iplease their eyes, delicious drinks to be had for the 
‘Pouring out, delicious fruits to be got for the picking, 
‘amd every one dancing and murmuring happily in the 
‘ented air, with the sea breaking low on the reef for a 
‘pleasant chorus. 

“Fine gentlemen and fine ladies, Harry?” I says to 
Charker. “Yes, I-think so! Dolls! Dolls! Not the 
tort of stuff for wear, that comes of poor private soldier- 
ing in the Royal Marines!” 

However, 'I could not gainsay that they were 
very hospitable people, ‘and that they treated us un- 
jommonly well. Every man of us was at the enter- 
‘umment, and Mrs. Belltott had more partners than 
the could dance with: though she danced all night, too. 
4s to Jack (whether of the Christopher Columbus, or of 
he Pirate pursnit party, it made no difference), he 
doced with his brother Jack, danced with himself, 


Wvels and Toles, PI, 2 
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danced with the moon, the stars, the trees, the prospect 
anything. I didn’t greatly take to the chief-officer of that 
party, with his bright eyes, brown face, and easy figure. 
I didn’t much like his way when he first happened to 
come where we were, with Miss Maryon on his arm. 
“Oh, Captain Carton,” she says,,“here are two friends of 
mine!” He says, “Indeed? These two Marines?” — 
meaning Charker and self. “Yes,” says she, “I showed 
these two friends of mine when they first came, ‘all the 
wonders of Silver-Store.” He gave us a laughing look, 
and says he, “You are in luck, men. I would be dis: 
rated and go before the mast to-morrow, to be shown the 
way upward again by such a guide. You are in luck, 
men.” When we had saluted, and he and the young 
lady had waltzed away, I said, “You are a pretty fellow, 
too, to talk of luck. You may go to the Devil!” 

Mr..Commissioner Pordage and Mrs. Commissioner, 
showed among the company on that occasion like the 
King and Queen of a much Greater Britain than Great 
Britain. Only two other circumstances in that jovial 
night made much separate impression on me. One’ was 
this. A man in our draft of marines, named Tom Packer, 
a wild unsteady young fellow, but the son of a respect- 
able shipwright in Portsmouth Yard, and a good scholar 
who had been well brought up, comes to'me after a 
spell of dancing, and takes me aside by the elbow, and 
Says, swearing angrily: 

“Gill Davis, I hope I may not be the death ol 
Serjeant Drooce one day!” 

Now, I knew Drooce always had borne particularly 
- hard on this man, and I knew this man to be of a ver} 
hot temper; so, I said: 

“Tut, nonsense! don’t talk so to me\ TE toads 
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the corps who scorns ‘the name of an assassin, 
in and Tom Packer are one.” 
a wipes his head, being in a mortal sweat, and 


hope so, but I can’t answer for myself when he 

over me, as he has just now done, before a wo- 

[ tell you what, Gill! Mark my words! It will 

. with Serjeant Drooce, if ever we are in an en- 

nt together, and he has to look to me to save 

Let him say,a prayer then, if he knows one, for 

over with him, and he is on his Death-bed. Mark 

‘ds 1» ‘ 

id mark his words, and very soon afterwards, too, 

shortly be taken down. 

: other circumstance that I noticed at that ball, 

2 gaiety and attachment of Christian George King. 

10cent spirits that Sambo Pilot was in, and the 

bility he found himself under of showing all the 

lony, but especially the ladies and children, how 

: was of them, how devoted to them, and how | 

to them for life and death, for present, future, 

Tlasting, made a great impression on me. If ever 

Sambo or no Sambo, was trustful and trusted, to 

aay be called quite an infantine and sweetly 

il extent, surely, I thought that morning when I ~ 

last lie down to rest, it was that Sambo Pilot, 

n George King. ‘ 

3 may account for my dreaming of him. He stuck 

ileep, cornerwise, and I couldn’t get him out. He 

vays flitting about me, dancing round me, and 

‘in over my hammock, though'I woke and dozed 

n fifty times. At last, when I opened my eyer, 

really was, looking in at the open side of the | 
2% | 
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little dark hut; which was made of leaves, and had 
Charker’s hammock slung in it as well as mine. ° 

“So Jeer!” says he, im a sort of a low ‘oroak. 
66 Yup! 1% 

“Hallo!” says I, starting up. “What? You are 
here, are you!” 

“ Iss, ” says he. “Christian George King got news.” 

“What news has he goti® 

“Pirates out!” 

I was on my feet in a second. So was Charker. 
We were both aware that Captain Carton, in command 
of the boats, constantly watched the main land for a 
secret signal, though, of course, it was not known to such 
as us what the signal was. 

Christian George King had vanished before we 
touched the ground. But, the word was already passing 
from hut to hut to turn out quietly, and we knew that 
the nimble barbarian had got hold of the truth, or some- 
thing near it. 

In a space among the trees behind the encampment 
of us visitors, naval and military, was a snugly-screened 
spot, where we kept the stores that were in use, and did 
our cookery. The word was passed to assemble here. 
It was very quickly given, and was given (so far as we 
were concerned) by Serjeant Drooce, who was as good in 
a soldier point of view, as he was bad in a tyrannical 
one. We were ordered to drop into this space, quietly 
behind the trees, one by one. As we assembled here 
the seamen assembled too. Within ten minutes, as ] 
should estimate, we were all here, except the usual guarc 
upon the beach. The beach (we could see it througt 
the wood) looked as it always had done in. the hottest 

b4me of the day. The guard were in the thodow of b 
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tlop’s hull, and nothing was moving but the sea, and 
that moved very faintly. Work had always been knocked 
off at that hour, until the sun grew less fierce, and the 
sea-breeze rose; so that its being holiday with us, made 
no difference, just then, in the look of the place. But, I 
may mention that it was a holiday, ‘and the first we had 
had since our hard work began. Last night’s ball had 
been given, on the leak’s being repaired, and the careen- 
ing done. The worst of the work was over, and to- 
morrow we were to begin to get the sloop afloat again.] : 

We marines were now drawn up here, under arms. 
The chace-party were drawn up separate. The men of 
the Columbus were drawn up separate. The officers 
stepped out into the midst of the three parties, and spoke 
so as all might’ hear. Captain Carton was the officer in 
command, and he had a spy-glass in his hand. His 
coxswain stood by him with another spy-glass, and with 
a slate on which he seemed to have been taking down 
signals, 

“Now, men!” says Captain Carton; “I have to let 
you kngw, for your satisfaction: Firstly, that there are 
ten pirate-boats, strongly-manned and armed, lying hidden. 
up a creek yonder on the coast, under the overhanging 
branches of the -dense trees. Secondly, that they will 
certainly come out this night when the moon rises, on a 
pillaging and murdering expedition, of which some part 
of the main land is the object. Thirdly — don’t cheer, 
men! — that we will give chace, and, if we can get at 
them, rid the world of them, please God!” 

Nobody spoke, that I heard, and nobody moved, that 
Isaw. Yet there was a kind of ring, as if every man 
answered and approved with the best blood thet wea m- 
ude of ‘him. 
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“Sir,” says Captain Maryon, “I beg to volunteer on 
this service, with my boats. My people volunteer, to the 
ship’s boys.” 

‘ “In His Majesty’s name and service,” the other an- 
swers, touching his hat, “I accept your aid with pleasure. 
Lieutenant Linderwood, how will you divide your 
men?” 

I was ashamed — I give it out to be written down 
as large and plain as possible — I was heart and soul 
ashamed of my thoughts of those two sick officers, Cap- 
tain Maryon and Lieutenant Linderwood, when I saw 
them, then and there. ‘The spirit in those two gentle- 
men beat down their illness (and very ill I knew them 
to be) like Saint George beating down the Dragon. Pain 
and weakness, want of ease and want of rest, had no 
more place in their minds than fear itself. Meaning now 
to express for my lady to write down, exactly what | 
felt then and there, I felt this: “You two brave fellows 
that I have been so grudgeful of, I know that if you 
were dying you would put it off to get up and do you 
best, and then you would be so modest that in lying 
down again to die, you would hardly say, ‘I did it!’” 

It did me good. It really did me good. 

But, to go back to where I broke off. Says Captair 
Carton to Lieutenant Linderwood, “Sir, how will you 
divide your men? There is not room for all; and a few 
men should, in any case, be left here.” 

There was some debate about it. At last, it was 
resolved to leave eight Marines and four seamen on the 
Island, besides the sloop’s two boys. And because it wa: 
considered that the friendly Sambos would only want t 
be commanded in case of any danger (though none at al 

Was apprehended there), the officers were in favour « 


\ 
a 
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ing the two non-commissioned officers, Drooce and 
‘ker. It was a heavy disappointment to them, just as 
being one of the left was a heavy disappointment to 
— then, but not soon afterwards. We men drew 
for it, and I drew “Island.” So did Tom Packer. 
of course, did four more of our rank and file. 

When this was settled, verbal instructions. were given 
ll hands to keep the intended expedition secret, in 
r that the women and children might not be alarmed, 
1e expedition put in a difficulty by more volunteers. 
assembly was to be on that same spot, at sunset. 


"y man was to keep up an appearance, meanwhile, | 


scupying himself in his usual way. That is to say, 
y man excepting four old trusty seamen, who were 
inted, with an officer, to see to the arms and am- 
ition, and to muffle the rullocks of the boats, and to 
e everything as trim and swift and silent as it could 
nade. 
[he Sambo Pilot had been present all the while, in 
of his being wanted, and had said to the officer in 
nand, five hundred times over if he had said it onge, 
Christian George King would stay with the So-Jeers, 
take care of the booffer ladies and the booffer childs 
ooffer being that native’s expression for beautiful. 
was now asked a few questions concerning the put- 
off of the boats, and in particular whether there 
any way of embarking at the back of the Island: 
th Captain Carton would have half liked to do, and 
have dropped round in its shadow and slanted 
is to the main. But, “No,” says Christian George 
“No, no, no! Told you so, ten time. No, no, no! 
ceef, all rock, all swim, all drown!” Striking out 


id it, Lke a swimmer gone mad, and tuming, ovet 


1 
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on his back on dry land, and spluttering himself to death 
in a manner that made him quite an exhibition. 

The sun went down, after appearing to be a lon 
time about it, and the assembly was called. Every ma 

. answered to his name, of course, and was at his post. I 
was not yet black dark, and the roll was only just gon 
through, when up comes Mr. Commissioner Pordage wit) 
his Diplomatic coat on. 

“Captain Carton,” says he, “Sir, what is this?” 

“This, Mr. Commissioner,” (he was very short witl 
him) “is.an expedition against the Pirates. It is a se 
cret expedition, so please to keep it a secret.” 

“Sir,” says Commissioner Pordage, “I trust there i 
going to be no. unnecessary cruelty committed?” 

“Sir,” returns the officer, ul trust not.” 

“That is not enough, sir,” cries Commissioner Por 
dage, getting wroth. “ Captain Carton, I give you notice 
Government requires you to treat the enemy with grea 
delicacy, consideration, clemency, and forbearance.” 

“Sir,” says Captain Carton, “I am an English Officer 
commanding English Men, and I hope I am not likely 
to disappoint the Government’s just expectations. But, ] 
presume you know that these villains under their black 
flag have despoiled our countrymen of their property 
burnt their homes, barbarously murdered them and thei 
little children, and worse than murdered their wives anc 
daughters?” 

“Perhaps I do, Captain Carton,” answers Portage 
waving his hand, with dignity; “perhaps I do not. It i 
not customary, sir, for Government to commit itself.” 

“Tt matters very little, Mr. Pordage, whether or no 
Believing that I hold my commission by the allowance 

of God, and not that I have received i Gireck from Yb 
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© Devil, I shall certainly use it, with all avoidance of un- 
necessary suffering and with all merciful swiftness of 
execution, to exterminate these people from the face of 
the earth. Let me recommend you to go home, sir, and 
to keep out of the night-air.” 

Never another syllable did that officer say to the 
Commissioner, but turned away to his men. The Com- 
missioner buttoned his Diplomatic coat to the chin, said, 
“Mr. Kitten, attend me!” gasped, half choked himself, 
and took himself off. 

It now fell very dark, indeed. I have seldom, if 
ever, seen it darker, nor yet so dark. The moon was 
not due until one in the morning, and it was but a little 
after nine when our men lay down where they were 
mustered. It was pretended that they were to take a 
Rap, but everybody knew that no nap was to be got 
under the circumstances. Though all were very quiet, 
there was a restlessness among the people; much what I 
have seen among the people on a race-course, when the 
bell has rung for the saddling for a great race with large 
stakes on it. 

At ten, they put off; only one boat putting off ata 
time; another following in five minutes; both then lying 
on their oars until another followed. Ahead of all, pad- 
dling his own outlandish little canoe without a sound, 
went the Sambo pilot, to take them safely outside the 
reef. No light was shown but once, and that was in the 
commanding officers own hand. I lighted the dark 
lantern for him, and he took it from me when he em- 
barked. They had blue lights and such like with them, 
but kept themselves as dark as Murder. © 


The expedition got away with wonderful qnictness, 
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and Christian George King soon came back, dancing with 
Joy. 

“Yup, So-Jeer,” says he to myself in a very objection- 
able kind of convulsions, “Christian George King sar 
berry glad. Pirates all be blown a pieces. Yup! Yup!” 

My reply to that cannibal was, “However glad you 
may be, hold your noise, and don’t dance jigs and slap 
your knees about it, for I can’t abear to see you do it.” 

I was on duty then; we twelve who were left, being 
divided into four watches of three each, three hours’ 
spell. I was relieved at twelve. A little before that 
time, I had challenged, and Miss Maryon and Mrs. Bell- 
tott had come in. 

“Good Davis,” says Miss Maryon, “what is the mat- 
ter? Where is my brother?” 

I told her what was the matter, and where her bro- 
ther was. 

“O Heaven help him!” says she, clasping her hands 
and looking up — she was close in front of me, and she 
looked most lovely to be sure; “he is not sufficiently re- 
covered, not strong enough, for such strife!” 

“If you had seen him, miss,” I told her, “as I saw 
him when he volunteered, you would have known that 
his spirit is strong enough for any strife. It will bear 
his body, miss, to wherever duty calls him. It will al- 
ways bear him to an honorable life, or a brave death.” 

“Heaven bless you!” says she, touching my arm. “I 
know it. Heaven bless you!” 

Mrs. Belltott surprised me by trembling and saying 
nothing. They were still‘standing looking towards the 
sea and listening, after the relief had come round. It 
continuing very dark, I asked to be allowed to take them 

back. Miss Maryon thanked me, and dhe pot her om 
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inmine, and I did take them back. I have now got to 
make a confession that will appear singular. After I had 
left them, I laid myself down on my face on the beach, 
and cried, for the first time since I had frightened birds 
3 & boy at Snorridge Bottom, to think what a poor, 
ignorant, low-placed, private soldier I was. 


It was only for half a minute or so. A man can’t at 
all times be quite master of himself, and it was only for 
half a minute or so. Then I up and went to my hut, 
and turned into my hammock, and fell asleep with wet 
eyelashes, and a sore, sore heart. Just as I had often 
done when I was a child, and had been worse used than 
usual. 


I slept (as a child under those circumstances might) 
very sound, and yet very sore at heart all through my 
sleep. I was awoke by the words, “He is a determined 
man.” I had sprung out of my hammock, and had seized 
ny firelock, and was standing on the ground, saying the 
words myself. “He is a determined man.” But, the 
muriosity of my state was, that I seemed to be repeating” 
hem after somebody, and to have been wonderfully 
tartled by hearing them. 


As soon as I came to myself, I went out of the hut, 
nd away to where the guard was. Charker challenged: 
‘Who goes there?” “A friend.” ‘Not Gill?” says he, 
is he shouldered his piece. “Gill,” says I. “Why, what 
he deuce do you do out of your hammock!” says he. 
Too hot for sleep,” says I; “is all right?” “Right!” 
sys Charker, “yes, yes; all’s right enough here; what 
hould be wrong here? It’s the boats that we want to 
now of. Except for fre-flies twinkling about, and the 
uesome splashes of great creatures ag they drop into 


e 
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the water, there's nothing going on here to ease a man’s 
mind from the boats.” 

The moon was above the sea, and had risen, I should. 
eay, some half-an-hour. As Charker spoke, with his face 
towards the sea, I, looking landward, suddenly laid my 
right hand on his breast, and said, “Don’t move. Don't. 
turn. Don’t raise your voice! You never saw a Maltese 
face here?” 

“No. What do you mean?” he asks, staring at me. _ 

“Nor yet an English face, with one eye and a patch — 
across the nose?” 

“No. What ails you? What do you mean?” : 

I had seen both, looking at us round the stem of a 
cocoa-nut tree, where the moon struck them. I had seen 
that Sambo Pilot, with one hand laid on the stem of the 
tree, drawing them back into the heavy shadow. I had 
seen their naked cutlasses twinkle and shine, like bits of 
the moonshine in the water that had got blown ashore 
among the trees by the light wind. I had seen it all, in 
& moment. And I saw in a moment (as any man would), 
that the signalled move of the pirates on the main-land 
was a plot and a feint; that the leak had been made to 
disable the sloop: that the boats bad been tempted away, 
to leave the Island unprotected; that the pirates had 
landed by some scereted way at the back; and that Chris- 
tian George King was a double-dyed traitor, and a most 

I considered, still all in one and the same moment, 
that Charker was a brave man, but not quick with his 
head; and that Serjeant Drooce, with a much better head, 
was close by. All I said to Charket was, “I am afraid 

we are betrayed. Tom our back full to the moonligyy 
™ the sca, and cover the stem af the cameant Ue 
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whieh will then be right before you, at the height of a 
mn’s heart. Are you right?” 

“I am right,” says Charker, turning instantly, and 
iime into the position with a nerve of iron; “and right 
tat left. Is it, Gill?” 

A few seconds brought me to Serjeant Drooce’s hut. 
He was fast asleep, and being a heavy sleeper, I had to 
sy my hand upon him to rouse him. The instant I 
tached him he came rolling out of his hammock, and 
upon me like a tiger. And a tiger he was, except that 
be knew what he was up to, in his utmost heat, as well 
@ any man. 

I had to struggle with him pretty hard to bring him 
t his senses, panting all the while (for he gave mea 
weather), “Serjeant, I am Gill Davis! Treachery! Pirates 
a the Island!” 

The last words brought him round, and he took his 
lands off. “I have seen two of them within this mi- 
mate,” said I. And so I told him what I had told Harry 

r. 

His soldierly, though tyrannical, head was clear in an 
mtant. He didn’t waste one word, even of surprise. 
‘Order the guard,” says he, “to draw off quietly into the 
Fort.” (They called the enclosure I have before men- 
ioned, the Fort, though it was not much of that.) “Then 
ret you to the Fort as quick as you can, rouse up every 
wal there, and fasten the gate. I will bring in all those 
who are up at the Signal Hill. If we are surrounded 
before we can join you, you must make a sally and cut 
ts out if you can. The word among our men is, ‘Women 
ind children!’” 

He burst away, like fire going before the wind overt 
r reeds. .He roused up the seven men who were of 
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duty, and had them bursting away with him, before the 
knew they were not asleep. I reported orders to Cha 
ker, and ran to the Fort, as I have never run at ar 
other time in all my life: no, not even in a dream. 

; The gate was not fast, and had no good fastenin 
only a double wooden bar, a poor chain, and a bad loc 
Those, I secured as well as they could be secured in 
few seconds by one pair of hands, and so ran to th 
part of the building where Miss Maryon lived. I call 
to her loudly by her name until she answered. I th 
called loudly all the names I knew — Mrs. Macey (Mi 
Maryon’s married sister), Mr. Macey, Mrs. Venning, M 
and Mrs. Fisher, even Mr. and Mrs. Pordage. Then 
called: out, “All you gentlemen here, get up and defer 
the place! We are caught in a trap. Pirates ha 
landed. We are attacked!”- 

At the terrible word “Pirates!” — for, those villa 
had done such deeds in those seas as never can be to 
in writing, and can scarcely be so much as thought of- 
cries and screams rose up from every part of the plac 
Quickly, lights nfoved about from window to windo' 
and the cries moved about with them, and men, wom 
and children came flying down into the square. Ir 
marked to myself, even then, what a number of things 
seemed to see at once. I noticed Mrs. Macey comu 
towards me, carrying all her three children togeth 
I noticed Mr. Pordage, in the greatest terror, in va 
trying to get on his Diplomatic coat; and Mr. Kitten 1 
spectfully tying his pocket-handkerchief over Mrs. Px 
dage’s nightcap. I noticed Mrs. Belltott run out screa 
ing, and shrink upon the ground near me, and cover h 
face in her hands, and lie, all of a bundle, shiveriz 

But, what I noticed with the greatest pleasure wea, 
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nined eyes with which those men of the Mine that 
thought fine gentlemen, came round me with what 
they had: to the full as cool and resolute as I could 
r my life — aye, and for my soul, too, into the 
n! 

1e chief person being Mr. Macey, I told him how 
men of the guard would be at the gate directly, if 
were not already there, and how Serjeant Drooce 
he other seven were gone to bring in the outlying ‘ 
f the people of Silver-store. I next urged him, for 
ve of all who were dear to him, to trust no Sambo, 
ibove all, if he could get any good chance at Chris- 
reorge King, not to lose it, but to put’him out of - 
rorld. “I will follow your advice to the letter, 
” says he; “what next?” My answer was, “I think, 
would recommend you next, to order down such 
furniture and lumber as can be moved, and make 
cade within the gate.” ‘“That’s good again,” says — 
will you see it done?” “T’ll willingly help’ to do 
ys I, “unless or until my superior, Serjeant Drooce, 
me other orders.” He shook me by the hand!, and 
x told off some of his companions to help me, be- 
| himself to look to the arms and ammunition. A 
> quick,’ brave, steady, ready gentleman! 
ne of their three little children was deaf and dumb. 
Maryon had been from the first with all the chil- 
soothing them, and dressing them (poor little things, 
aad been brought out of their beds), and making 
believe that it was a game of play, so that some of 
were now even laughing. I had been working 
with the others at the barricade, and had got up a 
' good breastwork within the gate. Drooce end the 


had come back, bringing in the people from ths 
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Signal Hill, and had worked along with us: but, I hs 
not so much as spoken a word to Drooce, nor had Droo 
so much as spoken a word to me, for we were both t 
busy. The breastwork was now finished, and I four 
Miss Maryon at my side, with a child in her arms. H 
dark hair was fastened round her head with a ban 
She had a quantity of it, and it looked even richer a1 
more precious, put up hastily out of her way, than I hi 
seen it look when it was carefully arranged. She w 
very pale, but extraordinarily quiet and still. 

“Dear good Davis,” said she, “I have been waitu 
to speak one word to you.” 

I turned to her directly. If I had received a musk 
ball in the heart, and she had stood there, I almost b 

_lieve I should have turned to her before I dropped. 
. “This pretty little creature,” said she, kissing t 
child in her arms, who was playing with her hair a 
trying to pull it down, “cannot hear what we say — ¢ 
hear nothing. I trust you so much, and have su 
great confidence in you, that I want you to make me 
promise.” 

“What is it, Miss?” 
yr “That if we are defeated, and you are absolutely st 
of my being taken, you will kill me.” 

“T shall not be alive to do it, Miss. I shall ha 
died in your. defence before it'comes to that. They m 
step across my body, to lay a hand on you.” 

“But, if you are alive, you brave soldier.” How s 
looked at me! “And if you cannot save me from t 
Pirates, living, you will save me, dead. Tell me so.” 

Well! I told her I would do that, at the last, if 
else failed. She took my hand — my rough, coa 

hand — and put it to her lips. She pot it to the OS 
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lips, and the child kissed it. I believe I had the 
strength of half a dozen men in me, from that moment, 
until the fight was over. 

All this time, Mr. Commissioner Pordage had been 
wanting to make a Proclamation to the Pirates, to lay 
down their arms and go away; and everybody had been_ 
hustling him about and tumbling over him, while he 
was calling for pen and ink to write it with. Mrs. Por- 
dage, too, had some curious ideas about the British re- 
spectability of her nightcap (which had as many frills 
fo it, growing in layers one inside another, as if it was a 
white vegetable of the artichoke sort), and she wouldn't 
take the nigtcap off, and would be angry when it got 
crushed’ by the other ladies who were handing things 
about, and, in short, she gave as much trouble as her 
husband did. But, as we were now forming for the de- 
fence of the place, they were both poked.out of the way 
with no ceremony. The children and ladies were got 
into the little trench which surrounded the silver-house 
(we were afraid of leaving them in any of the light 
buildings, lest they should be set on fire), and we made 
the best disposition we could. There was a pretty good 
store, in point of amount, of tolerable swords and cut- 
lasses. Those were issued. There were, also, perhaps a 
score or so of spare muskets. Those were brought out. 
To my astonishment, little Mrs. Fisher that I had taken 
for a doll and a baby, was not only very active in that 
service, but volunteered to load the spare arms. . 

“For, I understand it well,” says she, cheerfully, 
without a shake in her voice. 

“T am a soldier's daughter and a sailor’s sister, and 
I understand it too,’ says Miss Maryon, just in the 
mame WAY. ° 
Novels and Tales. Vil, 3 
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Steady and busy behind where I stood, those two 
beautiful and delicate young women fell to handling the 
guns, hammering the flints, looking to the locks, and 
quietly directing others to pass up powder and bullets 
from hand to hand, as unflinching as the best of tried 


soldiers. 
Serjeant Drooce had brought in word that the pirates 
were very strong in numbers — over a hundred, was 


his estimate — and that they were not, even then, all 
landed; for, he had seen them in a very good position on 
the further side of the Signal Hill, evidently waiting for 
the rest of their men to come up. In the present pause, 
the first we had had since the alarm, he was telling this 
over again to Mr. Macey, when Mr. Macey suddenly 
cried out: \ 

“The signal! Nobody has thought of the signal!” 

We knew of no signal, so we could not have thought 
of it. “What signal may you mean, sir?” says Serjeant 
Drooce, looking sharp at him. 

“There is a pile of wood upon the Sienal Hill. ff 
it could be lighted — which never has been done yet — 
it would be a signal of distress to the mainland.” 

Charker cries, directly: “Serjeant Drooce, dispatch 
me on that duty. Give me the two men who were on 
guard with me to-night, and I’ll light the fire, if it can 

_ be done.” 

“And if it can’t, Corporal —” Mr. Macey strikes in. 

“Look at these. ladies and children, sir!” says 
Charker. “I'd sooner light myself, than not try any 
chance to save them.” 

We gave him a Hurrah! — it burst from us, come 

. of it what might — and he got his two men, and was 
Jet out at the gate, and crept away. 1 hed no sooner 
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come back to my place from being one of the party to 
handle the gate, than Miss Maryon said in a low voice 
behind me: 

“Davis, will you look at this powder. This is not 
right?” 

I turned my head. Christian George King again, 
and treachery again! Sea-water had been conveyed 
into the magazine, and every grain of powder was spoiled! 

“Stay a moment,” said Serjeant Drooce, when I had 
told him, without causing a movement in a muscle of 
his face: “look to your pouch, my lad. You Tom Packer, 
look to your pouch, confound you! Look to your pouches, 
all you Marines.” 

The same artful savage had got af them, somehow 
or another, and the cartridges were all unserviceable. 
“Hum!” says the Serjeant, “Look to your leading, men. 
You are right so far?” 

Yes; we were right so far. 

“Well, my lads, and gentlemen all,” says the Ser- 
jeant, “this will be a hand-to-hand affair , and so much 
the better.” 

He treated himself to a pinch of snuff, and stood up, 
square-shouldered and broad-chested, in the light of the 
moon — which was now very bright — as cool as if he 
was waiting for a play to begin. He stood quiet, and 
we all stood quiet, for a matter of something like half- 
an-hour. I took notice from such whispered talk as 
there was, how little we that the silver did not belong 
to, thought about it, and how much the people that it 
did belong to, thought about it. At the end of the half- 
hour, it was reported from the gate that Charker and 
the two were falling back on us, pursued by sbout a 
dozen. 


3% 
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“Sally! Gate-party, under Gill Davis,” says the Ser 
geant, ‘and bring ’em in! Like men, now!” 

- We were not long about it, and we brought them in 
‘Don't take me,’ says Charker, holding me round the 
neck, and stumbling down at my feet when the gate 
was fast, ‘don’t take me near the ladies or the children 
Gill, They had better not see Death, till it can’t b 
helped. They'll see it soon enough.” 

“Harry!” I answered, holding up his head. “ Com 

rade!” 

iad He was cut to pieces. The signal had been secure 

by the first pirate party that landed; his hair was al 

singed off, and his face was blackened with the runnin; 
pitch from a torch. 

He made no complaint of pain, or of anything 
“Good bye, old chap,” was all he said, with a smile 
“Tve got my death. And death an’t life, Is it, Gill? 

Having helped to lay his poor body on one side, 
went back to my post. Serjeant Drooce looked at me 
with his eyebrows a little lifted. I modded. “Close u 
here, men, and gentlemen all!” said the Serjeant. “, 
place too many, in the line.” 

. ‘Fhe Pirates were so close upon us at this time, ths 
de foremost of them were already before the gate 

More and more came up with a great noise, and shoutin 

loudly. When we believed from the sound that the 

were all there, we gave three English cheers. The poc 
little children joined, and were so fully convinced of ou 
being at play, that they enjoyed the noise, and wer 
heard clapping their hands in the silence that followec 

Our disposition was this, beginning with the rea 

_ Mrs, Venning, holding her daughter's child in her arm 
#at on the steps of the little square trench worroundin 


= 
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Iver-house, encouraging and directing those women 
shildren as she might have done in the happiest 
asiest time of her life. Then, there was an armed 
under Mr. Macey, across the width of the en- 
e, facing that way and having their backs towards 
ate, in order that they might watch the walls and 4 
at our being taken by surprise. Then, there was 
ce of eight or ten feet. deep, in which the spare 
were, and in which Miss Maryon and Mrs. Fisher, 
hands and dresses blackened with the spoilt gun- 
1, worked on their knees, tying such things as 
3, old bayonets, and spear-heads, to the muzzles of 
seless muskets. Then, there was a second armed 
inder Serjeant Drooce, also across the width of the 
ure, but facing to the gate. Then, came the 
work we had made, with a zig-zag way through it 
2 and my little party to hold good in retreating, as 
is we could, when we were driven from the gate. 
ll knew that it was impossible to hold the place 
and that our only hope was in the timely dis- 
r of the plot by the boats, and in their coming 


and my men were now .thrown forward to the 
From a spy-hole, I could see the whole crowd of 
s. There were Malays among them, Dutch, Mal- 
Greeks, Sambos, Negroes, and Convict Englishmen 
the West India Islands; among the last, him with 
1e eye and the patch across the nose. There were 
Portuguese, too, and a few Spaniards. The captain 
Portuguese; a little man with very large ear-rings 
a very broad hat, and a great bright shawl twisted 
his shoulders. They were all strongly armed, but 
boarding party, with pikes, swords, cutlesses, SOX - ; 
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axes. I noticed a good many pistols, but not a gu 
any kind among them. This gave me to understand | 
they had considered that a continued roll of musk 
might perhaps have been heard on the mainland; : 
that for the reason that fire: would be seen from 
mainland they would not set the Fort in flames 

roast us alive; which was one of their favorite way 
carrying on. I looked about for Christian George K 
and if I had seen him I am much mistaken if he w 
not have received my one round of ball-cartridge in 
head. But, no Christian George King was visible. 

A sort of a wild Portuguese demon, who see 
either fierce-mad or fierce-drunk — but, they all see 
one or the other — came forward with the black - 
and gave it a wave or two. After that, the Portug 
captain called out in shrill English: “I say you! J] 
lish fools! Open the gate! Surrender!” 

As we kept close and quiet, he said something tc 
men which I didn’t understand, and when he had 
it, the one-eyed English rascal with the patch (who 
stepped out when he began), said it again in Eng 
It was only this. “Boys of the black flag, this is t 
quickly done. Take all the prisoners you can. Hf 1 
don’t yield, kill the children to make them. Forwa: 
Then, they all came on at the gate, and, in another 
minute, were smashing and splitting it in. 

We struck at them through the gaps and shiv 
and we dropped many of them, too; but, their 1 


weight would have carried such a gate, if they had t 


unarmed. I soon found Serjeant Drooce at my « 
forming us six remaining marines in line — Tom Pa 
next to me — and ordering us to fall back three paces, : 


as they broke in, to give them our one Wie Wie 
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short distance. “Then,” says he, “receive them behind 
your breastwork on the bayonet, and at least let every 
man of you pin one of the cursed cockchafers through 
the body.” 

We checked them by our fire, slight as it was, and 
we checked them at the breastwork. However, they 
broke over it like swarms of devils — they were, really 
and tmily, more devils than men — and then it was 
hand to hand, indeed. . 

We clubbed our muskets and laid about us; even 
then, those two ladies — always behind me — were 
steady and ready with the arms. I had a lot of Maltese 
and Malays upon me, and, but for a broad-sword that 
Miss Maryon’s own hand put in mine, should have got 
my end from them, But, was that all? No. I sawa 
heap of banded dark hair and a white dress come thrice 
between me and them, under my own raised right arm, 
which each time might have destroyed the wearer of the 
white dress; and each time one of the lot went down, 
struck dead. 

Drooce was armed with a broad-sword, too, and did 
such things with it, that there was a cry, in half-a-dozen 
languages, of “Kill that serjeant!” as I knew, by the 
cry being raised in English, and taken up in other 
tongues. I had received a severe cut across the left. 
arm a few moments before, and should have known 
nothing of it, except supposing that somebody had struck 
me a smart blow, if I had not felt weak, and seen my- 
self covered with spouting blood, and, at the same instant 
of time, seen Miss Maryon tearing her dress, and binding 
it with Mrs. Fisher’s help round the wound. They called 
to Tom Packer, who was scouring by, to stop and guard 
ue for one minute, while I wag bound, or 1 should, 
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bleed to death in trying to defend myself. Tom stopped. 
directly, with a good sabre in his hand. 

In that same moment — all things seem to happen 
in. that same moment, at such a time — half-a-dozen 
had rushed howling at Serjeant Drooce. The Serjeant, 
stepping back against the wall, stopped one howl for 
ever with such a terrible blow, and waited for the rest 
to come on, with such a wonderfully unmoved face, that 
they stopped and looked him. 

“See him now!” cried Tom Packer. ‘Now, when I 
could cut him out! Gill! Did I tell you.to mark my 
words?” 

I implored Tom Packer in the Lord’s name, as well 
as I could in my faintness, to go to the Serjeant’s aid. 

“I hate and detest him,” says Tom, moodily waver- 
ing. “Still, he is a brave man.” Then he calls out, 
“Serjeant Drooce, Serjeant Drooce! Tell me you have 
driven me too hard, and are sorry for it.” 


The Serjeant, without turning his eyes from his as- 
sailants, which would have been instant death to him: 
answers: 


“No. I won't.” 


“Serjeant Drooce!” cries Tom, in a kind of an. agony. 
“I have passed my word that I would never save you 
from Death, if I could, but would leave you to die. Tell 
me you have driven me too hard and are sorry for it, 
and that shall go for nothing.” 
One of the group laid the Serjeant’s bald bare head 
open. The Serjeant laid him dead. 
“I tell you,” says the Serjeant, breathing ‘a little 
Short, and waiting for the next attack. “No. I won't. 
4f you are not man cnough to sinke for 2 felow-adldie 
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yecause he wants help, and because of nothing else, Ill 
ro into the other world and look for a better man.” 

Tom swept upon them, and cut him out. Tom and 
he fought their way through another knot of them, and 
sent them flying, and came over to where I was be- 
ginning again to feel, with inexpressible joy, that I had 
got a sword in my hand. 

They had hardly come to us, when I heard, above 
all the other noises, a tremendous cry of women’s voices. 
I also saw Miss Maryon, with quite a-new face, sud- 
denly clap her two hands over Mrs. Fisher's eyes. 
I looked towards the silver-house, and saw Mrs. Venning 
— standing upright on the top of the steps of the 
trench, with her grey hair and her dark eyes — hide 
her daughter’s child behind her, among the folds of her 
dress, strike a pirate with her other hand, and fall, shot 
by his pistol. 

The cry arose again, and there was a terrible and 
onfusing rush of the women into the midst of the 
truggle. In another moment, something came tumbling 
lown upon me that I thought was the wall. It was a 
reap of Sambos who had come over the wall; and of 
our men who clung to my legs like serpents, one who 
lung to my right leg was Christian George King. 

“Yup, So-Jeer!” says he, “Christian George King 
ar berry glad So-Jeer a prisoner. Christian George King 
een waiting for So-Jeer sech long time. Yup, yup!” 

What could I'do, with five-and-twenty of them on 
oe, but be tied hand and foot? So, I was tied hand 
nd foot. It was-all over now — boats not come back 
— all lost! When I was fast bound and was put up 
gainst the wall, the one-eyed English convict came wy 
ith the Portuguese Captain, to have a look at we. 


‘ 
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“See!” says he, “Here’s the determined man! If 
you had slept sounder, last night, you’d have slept your 
soundest last night, my determined man.” 

The Portuguese Captain laughed in a cool way, and, 
with the flat of his cutlass, hit me crosswise, as if I was 
the bough of a tree that he played with: first on the 
face, and then across the chest and the wounded arm. 
I looked him steady in the face without tumbling while 
he looked at me, I am happy to say; but, when they 
went away, I fell, and lay there. 

The sun was up, when I was roused and told to 
come down to the beach and be embarked. I was full 
of aches and pains, and could not at first remember; 
but, I remembered quite soon enough. The killed were 
lying about all over the place, and the Pirates were 
burying their dead, and taking away their wounded on 
-hastily-made litters, to the back of the Island. ‘As for 
us prisoners, some of their boats had come round to the 
usual harbour, to carry us off. We looked a wretched 
few, I thought, when I got down there; still, it yas an- 
other sign that we had fought well, and made the 
enemy suffer. 

The Portuguese Captain had all the women already 
embarked in the boat he himself commanded, which was 
just putting off when I got down. Miss Maryon sat on 
one side of him, and gave me a moment's look, as full 
of quiet courage, and pity, and confidence, as if it had 
been an hour long. On the other side of him was poor 
little Mrs. Fisher, weeping for her child and her mother. 
I was shoved into the same boat with Drooce and 
Packer, and the remainder of our party of marines: of 
whom we had lost two privates, besides Charker, my 

Poor, brave comrade. We ali made a melanchary prarage 
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r the hot sun, over to the mainland. There, we 
‘d in a solitary place, and were mustered on the 
and. Mr. and Mrs. Macey and their children were 
igst us, Mr.. and Mrs. Pordage, Mr. Kitten, Mr. 
xr, and Mrs. Belltott. We mustered only fourteen 
fifteen women, and seven children. Those were all 
remained of the English who had lain down to 
last night, unsuspecting and happy, on the Island 
lver-Store. 


4 


CHAPTER II. 
The Prison in the Wooda. 


(HERE we all stood, huddled up on the beach under 
jurning sun, with the pirates closing us in on every 
— as forlorn a company of helpless men, women, 
children as ever was gathered together out of any 
n in the world. I kept my thoughts to myself; but 
1 not in my heart believe that any one of our lives 
worth five minutes’ purchase. 

“he man on whose will our safety gr our destruction 
nded was the Pirate Captain. All our eyes, by a 
of instinct, fixed themselves on him — excepting 
e case of the poor children, who, too frightened to 
stood hiding their faces against their mothers’ 
s. The ruler who held all the ruffians about us in 
ction, was, judging by appearances, the very last 
I shoul@ have picked out as likely to fill a place of 
r among any body of men, good or bad, under 
m. By nation, he was a Portuguese; and, by name, 
as generally spoken of among his men as The Don. 
vas a little, active, weazen, monkey-faced man, 
d in the brightest colours and the finest made 
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clothes I ever saw. His three-cornered hat was sm 
cocked on one side. His coat-skirts were stiffened 
stuck out, like the skirts of the dandies in the Ma 
London. When the dance was given at the Is 
I saw no such lace on any lady’s dress there as | 
on his cravat and ruffles. Round his neck he wo 
thick gold chain, with a diamond cross hanging fro. 
His lean, wiry, brown fingers were covered with r 
Over his shoulders, and -falling down in front to b 
his waist, he wore a sort of sling of broad scarlet c 
embroidered with beads and little feathers, and hol 
at the lower part, four loaded pistols, two on a 
lying ready to either hand. His face was mere 
and bone, and one of his wrinkled cheeks had a 
scar running all across it, which drew up that pa 
-his face, and showed his white shining teeth on 
side of his mouth. An uglier, meaner, weaker, 

monkey to look at, 1 never saw; and yet there wai 
one of his crew, from his mate to his cabin-boy, 
did not obey him as if he had been the greatest mor 
in the world. As for the Sambos, including ‘espec 
that evil-minded scoundrel, Christian George King, 
never went near him without seeming to want to 
before him on the ground, for the sake of winning 
honour of having one of his little dancing-master’s 
set on their black bullock bodies. 

There this fellow stood, ‘while we were lookir 
him, with his hands in his pockets, smof@hg a 
His mate (the one-eyed Englishman), stood by hir 
big, hulking fellow he was, who might” have eater 

Captain up, pistols and all, and looked about for 
afterwards. The Don himself seemed, to an ign 
man like me, to have a gift of speaking in any Vv 
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liked. I can testify that his English rattled out of 
crooked lips as fast as if it was natural to them; 
ing allowance, of course, for his foreign way of clip- 
s his words. 
‘ Now, Captain,” .says the big mate, running his eye 
> us as if we were a herd of cattle “here they are. 
at’s to be done with them?” 
“Are they all off the Island?” says the Pirate 
tain. 
“All of them that are alive,” says the mate. 
“Good, and very good,” says the captain. “Now, 
nt-Georgy, some paper, a pen, and a horn of ink.” 
Those things were brought immediately. 
“Something to write on,” says the Pirate Captain. 
hat? Ha! why not a broad nigger back?” 
He pointed with the end of his cigar to one of the 
bos. The man was pulled forward, and set down on 
Knees with his shoulders rounded. The Pirate Cap- 
laid the paper on them, and took a dip of ink — 
1 suddenly turned up his snub-nose with a look of 
ust, and, removing the paper again, took from his 
set ,a@ fine cambric handkerchief edged with lace, 
lt at the scent on it, and afterwards laid it delicately 
* the Sambo’s shoulders. 
“A table of black man’s back, with the sun on it, 
> under my nose — ah, Giant-Georgy, pah! pah!” 
the Pirate Captain, putting the paper on the hand- 
hief, -with another grimace expressive of great 
ust. 
He began to write immediately, waiting from time 
me to consider a little with himself; at once stopping 
ently, to count our numbers as we stood before 
To think of that villain knowing how to whe, 
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and of my not being able to make so much as a decent | 
pothook, if it had been to save my life! 


When he had done, he signed to one of his men to 
take the scented handkerchief off the Sambo’s back, and . 
told the sailor he might keep it for his trouble. ‘Then, 
holding the written paper open in his hand, he came 
forward a step or two closer to us, and said, with a grin, 
and a mock bow, which made my fingers itch with 
wanting to be at him: 


“I have the honour of addressing myself to the 
ladies. According to my reckoning they are fifteen 
ladies in all. Does any one of them belong to the chief 
officer of the sloop?” 

There was a momentary silence. 


“You don’t answer me,” says the Pirate Captain. 
“Now, I mean to be answered. Look here, women.” 
He drew one of his four pistols out of his gay - scarlet 
sling, and walked up to Tom Packer, who happened to 
be standing nearest to him of the men prisoners. “This 
is a pistol, and it is loaded. I put the barrel to the 
head of this man with my right hand, and I take out 
my watch with my left. I wait five minutes for an 
answer. If I ‘don’t get it in five minutes, I blow this 
man’s brains out. I wait five minutes again, and if I 
don’t get an answer, I blow the next man’s brains out. 
And so I go on, if you are obstinate, and your nerves 
are strong, till not one of your soldiers or your sailors i 
left. On my word of honour, as a gentleman-buccanier 
I promise you that. Ask my men if I ever broke m} 
word.” 


He rested the barrel of the pistol against Ton 
Packer's head, and looked at bis watch, e yeredd 


| 
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mmposed, in his cat-like cruelty, as if he was waiting 
r the boiling of an egg. 

“If you think it best not to answer him, ladies,” 
1ys Tom, “never mind me. It’s my trade to risk my 
fe; and I shall lose it in a good cause.” 

“A brave man,” said the Pirate Captain, lightly. 
‘Well, ladies, are you going to sacrifice the brave 
oan?” 

“We are going to save him,” said Miss Maryon, “as 
ie has striven to save us. J belong to the captain of 
he sloop. I am his sister.” She stopped, and whispered 
mxiously to Mrs. Macey, who was standing with her. 
‘Don’t acknowledge yourself, as I have done — you have 
thildren.” . 

“Good!” said the Pirate Captain. “The answer is 
riven, and the brains may stop in the brave man’s head.” 
He put his watch and pistol back, and took two or three 
juick puffs at his cigar to keep it alight — then handed 
he paper he had written on, and his penfull of ink, to 
iss Maryon. . . 

“Read that over,” he said, “and sign it for yourself, 
md the women and children with you.” 

Saying those words, he turned round briskly on his 
eel, and began talking, in a whisper, to Giant Georgy, 
he big English mate. What he was talking about, of 
ourse, I could not hear; but I noticed that he motioned 
everal times straight into the interior of the country. . 

“Davis,” said Miss Maryon, “look at this.” 

She crossed before her sister, as she spoke, and held 
xe paper which the Pirate Captain had given to her, 
nder my eyes — my bound arms not allowing me to 
ke it myself Never to my dying day shall i forget 
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the shame I felt, when I was obliged to acknowledge to 
Miss Maryon that I could not read a word of it!. 

“There are better men than me, ma’am,” I said, with 
@ sinking heart, “who can read it, and advise you for 
the best.” 

“None better,” she answered, quietly. ‘None, whose 
advice I would so willingly take. I have seen enough, 
to feel sure of that. Listen, Davis, while I read.” . 

Her pale face turned paler still, as she fixed her 
eyes on the paper. Lowering her voice to a whisper, 
so that the women and children near might not hoa, 
she read me these lines: 


“To the Captains of English men-of-war, and to the commanders of 
vessels of other nations, cruising in the Caribbean Seas. 

“The precious metal and the jewels laid up in the English Island of 
Silver-Store, are in the possession of the Buccaniers, at sea. 

“The women and children of the Island of Silver-Store, to the nfmber 
of Twenty-Two, are in the possession of the Buccaniers, on land.-. 

“They will be taken up the country, with fourteen men prisoners 


(whose lives the Buccaniers have private reasons of their own for pre , 


serving), to a place of confinement, which is unapproachable by strangers 
They will be kept there until a certain day, previously agreed on between 
she Baccaniers at sea, and the Buccaniers on land. 

“If, by that time, no news from the party at sea, reaches the party on 
land, it will be taken for granted that the expedition which conveys away 
the silver and jewels has been met, engaged, and conquered by superior 
force; that the Treasure has been taken from its present ownera; and that 
the Buccaniers guarding it, have been made prisoners, to be dealt with 
according to the law. 

“The absence of the expected news at the appointed time, being 
interpreted in this way, it will be the next object of the Buccaniers on land 
to take reprisals for the loss and the injury inflicted on their companions at 
sea. The lives of the women and children of the Island of Silver-Store are 
absolutely at their mercy; and those lives will pay the forfeit, if the 
Treasure is taken away, and if the men in possession of it come to harm. 

“This paper will be nailed to the lid of the largest chest taken from 
the Island. Any officer whom the chances of war may bring within reading 
distance of it, is warned to pause and consider, before his condact signs 
the death-warrant of the women and children of an English colony. 

“Signed, under the Black Flag, 
“ Penns Mexpes, 


or a ow er a 
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“Commander of the Buccaniers, and Chief of the Guard over the 
English Prisoners.” 


“The statement above written, in so far as it regards the situation we. 
tre now placed in, may be depended on as the truth. 

“Signed, on behalf of the imprisoned women and children of the 
(sland of Siiver-Store.” 


“Beneath this last line,” said Miss Maryon, pointing 
lo it, “is a blank space, in which I am expected to sign 
my. name.” 

“And. in five minutes’ time,” added the Pirate 
Captain, who had stolen close up to us, “or the same 
consequences will follow which I had the pleasure of 
explaining to you a few minutes ago.” 

He again drew out his watch and pistol; but, this 
time, it was my head that he touched with the barrel. 

“When Tom Packer spoke for himself, miss, a little 
while ago,” I said, “please to consider that he spoke 
for me.” 

“Another brave man!” said the Pirate Captain, with 
his ape’s grin. “Am I to fire my pistol this time, or 
am I to put it back again as I did before?” 

Miss Maryon did not seem to hear him. Her kind 
eyes rested for a moment on my face, and then looked 
up to the bright Heaven above us. 

“Whether I sign, or whether I do not sign,’ she 
aid, “we are still in the hands of God, and the future 
vhich His wisdom has appointed will not the less surely 
ome.” 

With those words she placed the paper on my 
reast, signed it, and handed it back to the Pirate 
aptain. 

“This is our secret, Davis,” she whispered. “Let 
8 keep the dreadful knowledge of it to ourselves 2A 
ug as we can,” 
vels and Tales. VI, 4 
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I have another singular confession to make — | 
hardly expect anybody to believe me when I mention the 
circumstance — but it is not the less the plain truth that 
even in the midst of that frightful situation, I felt, for : 
few moments, @ sensation of happiness while Miss Ma 
ryon’s hand was holding the paper on my breast, an 
while her lips were telling me that there was a secre 
between us which we were to keep together. 

The Pirate Captain carried the signed paper at one 
to his mate. 

“Go back to the Island,” he says, “and nail tha 
with your own hands on the lid of the largest ches! 
There is no occasion to hurry the business of shippin; 
the Treasure, because there is nobody on the Island t 
make signals that may draw attention to it from the set 
I have provided for that; and I have provided for th 
chance of your being outmanceuvred afterwards, b 
English, or other cruisers. Here are your sailing orders 
(he took them from his pocket while he spoke), “you 
direction for the disposal of the Treasure, and your af 
pointment of the day and the place for communicatin 
again with me and my prisoners. I have done my pai 
— go you, now, and do yours.” 

Hearing the clearness with which he gave his order 
knowing what the devilish scheme was that he had u 
vented for preventing the recovery of the Treasure, eve 
if our ships happened to meet and capture the pirat 
at sea; remembering what the look and speech‘ of hi 
had been, when he put his pistol to my head and To 
Packer's; I began to understand how it was that th 
little, weak, weazen, wicked spider had got the fir 
place and kept it among the villains about him. 

The mate moved off, with his orders, Vowerds ‘ 
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sea, Before he got there, the Pirate Captain beckoned 
mother of the crew to come to him; and spoke a few 
words in his own, or in some other foreign language. 
[ guessed: what they meant, when I saw thirty of the 
yirates told off together, and set in a circle all round us. 
[he rest were marched away after the mate. In the 
ame manner the Sambos were divided next. Ten, in- 
luding Christian George King, were left with us; and 
the others were sent down to the canoes. When this 
19d been done, the Pirate Captain looked at his watch; 
pointed to some trees, about a mile off, which fringed 
the land as it rose from the beach; said to an American 
among the pirates round us, who seemed to hold the 
place of second mate, “In two hours from this time;” 
and then walked away briskly, with one of his men 
after him, to some baggage piled up below us on the 
beach, 

We were marched off at once to the shady place 
under the trees, and allowed to sit down there, in the 
sol, with our guard in a ring round us. Feeling certain 
fom what I saw, and from what I knew to be con- 
ained in the written paper signed by Miss Maryon, that 
we were on the point of undertaking a long journey up 
he country, I anxiously examined my fellow prisoners 
o see how fit they looked for encountering bodily hard- 
hip and fatigue: to say nothing of mental suspense and 
error, over and above. 

With all possible respect for an official gentleman, I 
oust admit that Mr. Commissioner Pordage struck me as 
eing, beyond any comporison, the most helpless indivi- 
ual in our unfortunate company. What with the fright 
e had suffered, the danger he had gone through, end 
te bewilderment of finding himself torn cleon awey 
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from his safe Government moorings, his poor unfortunate 
brains seemed to be as completely discomposed as his 
Diplomatic coat. He was perfectly harmless and quiet, 
but also perfectly light-headed —- as anybody could dis 
cover who looked at his dazed eyes or listened to his 
maundering talk. I tried him with a word or two about 
our miserable situation; thinking that, if any subject 
would get a trifle of sense out of him, it must surely 
be that. 

“You will observe,” said Mr. Pordage, looking at the 
torn cuffs of his Diplomatic coat instead of at me, “that 
I cannot take cognisance of our situation. No memoran- 
dum of it has been drawn up; no report in connexion 
with it has been presented to me. I cannot possibly re- 
cognise it until the necessary minutes and memorandums 
and reports have reached me through the proper chan- 
nels. When our miserable situation presents itself to 
me, on paper, I shall bring it under the notice of 
Government; and Government, after a proper interval, 
will bring it back again under my notice; and then ] 
shall have something to say about it. Not a minute 
before, —- no, my man, not a minute before!” 

Speaking of Mr. Pordage’s wanderings of mind, re 
minds me that it is necessary to say a word next, abou 
the much more serious case of Serjeant Drooce. The cu 
on his head, acted on by the heat of the climate, ha 
driven him, to all appearance, stark mad. Besides thi 
danger to himself, if he broke out before the Pirates 
there was the danger to the women and children, o 
trusting him among them. — a misfortune which, in ou 
‘ captive condition, it was impossible to avoid. Most pre 
videontially, however (as I found on inquiry) Tom Packe) 
Who ad saved his life, had a power of controling bir 
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which none of the rest of us possessed. Some shattered 
recollection of the manner in which he had been pre- 
served from death, seemed to be still left in a corner of 
his memory. Whenever he showed symptoms of break- 
ing out, Tom looked at him, and repeated with his hand 
and arm the action of cutting out right and left which 
had been the means of his saving the serjeant. On 
seeing that, Drooce always huddled himself up close to 
Tom, and fell silent. We, — that is, Packer and I — 
arranged it together that he was always to keep near 
Drooce, whatever happened, and however far we might 
be marched before we reached the place of our imprison- 
ment. 


The rest of us men — meaning Mr. Macey, Mr. 
Fisher, two of my comrades of the Marines, and five of 
the sloop’s crew — were, making allowance for a little 
smarting in our wounds, in tolerable health, and not half 
s0 much broken in spirit by troubles, past, present, and 
to come, as some persons might be apt to imagine. As 
for the seamen, especially, no stranger who looked at 
their jolly brown faces would ever have imagined that 
they were prisoners, and in peril of their lives. They 
sat together, chewing their quids, and looking out-good- 
humouredly at the sea, like a gang of liberty-men resting 
themselves on shore. “Take it easy, soldier,” says one 
of the six, seeing me looking at him. “And, if you can't 
do that, take it as easy.as you can.” I thought, at the 
time, that many a wiser man might have given me less 
sensible advice than this, though it was only offered by 
a boatswain’s mate. 


A movement among the Pirates attracted my notice 
& the beach below us, and I saw their Captain approach 
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ing our halting-place, having changed his fine clothe 
garments that were fit to travel in. 

His coming back to us had the effect of prod 
unmistakable signs of preparation for a long jou 
Shortly after he appeared, three Indians came up, 
ing three loaded mules; and these were followed, 
few minutes, by two of the Sambos, carrying bet 
them a copper full of smoking meat and broth. 
having been shared among the Pirates, this mess wé 
down before us, with some wooden bowls floating : 
in it, to dip out the food with. Seeing that we hesi 
before touching it, the Pirate Captain recommende 
not to be too mealy-mouthed, as that was meat fron 
own stores on the Island, and the last we were like 
taste for a long time to come. The sailors, without 

" more ado about it, professed their readiness to follov 
advice, muttering among themselves that good meat 
a good thing, though the devil himself had cooke 
The Pirate Captain then, observing that we wer 
ready to accept the food, ordered the bonds that con 
the hands of us men to be loosened and cast off, so 
we might help ourselves. After we had served the 
men and children, we fell to. It was a good mez 
though I can’t say that I myself had much appetit 
it. Jack, to use his own phrase, stowed away a di 
allowance. The jolly faces of the seamen lengthen 
good deal, however, when they found there was no 
to drink afterwards but plain water. One of them, 
man, named Short, went so far as to say that, wu 
turn things seemed to have taken, he should lik 

- make his will before we started, as the stoppage c 

grog and the stoppage of his life were two events 

‘Would occur uncommonly close together. 
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When we had done, we were all ordered to stand 
up. The Pirates approgched me and the other men, to - 
bind our arms again; but, the Captain stopped them. 

“No,” says he. “I want them to get on at a good 
pace; and they will do that best with their arms free. 
Now, prisoners,” he continued, addressing us, “I don’t 
mean to have any lagging on the road. I have fed you 
up with good meat, and you have no excuse for not 
stepping out briskly —- women, children, and all. You 
men are without weapons and without food, and you 
know nothing of the country you are going to travel 
through. If you are mad enough, in this helpless con- 
dition, to attempt escaping on the march, you will be 
shot, as sure as you all stand there, —- and if the bullet 
misses, you will starve to death in forests that have no 
path and no end.” 

Having addressed us in those words, he turned again 
to his men. I wondered then, as I had wondered once 
or twice already, what those private reasons might be, 
which he had mentioned in his written paper, for sparing 
the lives of us male prisoners. I hoped he would refer 
lo them now — but I was disappointed. 

“While the country allows it,” he went on, address- 
ing his crew, ‘march in a square, and keep the pri- 
joners inside. Whether it is man,. woman, or child, 
thoot any one of them who tries to escape, on peril of 
xing shot yourselves if you miss. Put the Indians and 
nules in front, and the Sambos next to them. Draw up 
he prisoners all together. Tell off seven men to march 
fore them, and seven more for each side; and leave the 
ther nine for the rear-guard. A fourth mule for me, 
rhen I get tired, and another Indian to carry wy 
uitar.” 
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His guitar! To think of the murderous thief havin; 
a turn for strumming tunes, and wanting to cultivate 1 
on such an expedition as ours! I could hardly believ: 
my eyes when I saw the guitar brought forward in ¢ 
neat green case, with the piratical skull and crossbone 
and the Pirate Captain’s initials painted on it in white. 

“T can stand a good deal,” whispers Tom Packer t 
me, looking hard at the guitar; “but con-found me, Davis 
if it’s not a trifle too much to be taken prisoner by sucl 
@ fellow as that!” 


The Pirate Captain lights another cigar. 


“March!” says he, with a screech like a cat, and : 
flourish with his sword, of the sort that a stage-playe: 
would give at the head of a mock army. 


We all moved off, leaving the clump of trees to th 
right, going, we knew not whither, to unknown suffering 
and an unknown fate. The land that lay before us wa 
wild and open, without fences or habitations. Here ant 
there, cattle wandered about over it, and a few stray 
Indians! Beyond, in the distance, as far as we coul 
see, rose a prospect of mountains and forests. Above us 
was the pitiless sun, in a sky that was too brightly blu 
to look at. Behind us, was the calm murmuring ocean 
with the dear island home which the women and childrer 
had. lost, rising in the distance like a little green garde 
on the bosom of the sea. After half-an-hogr’s walking 
we began to descend into the plain, and the last glimps 
of the Island of Silver-Store disappeared from our view. 


The order of march which we prisoners now main 
tained among ourselves, being the order which, wit 
certain occasional variations, we observed for the nex 
three days, I may as well give some descngion of ih* 


/ 
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his place, before I get occupied with other things, and 
forget it. . 

I myself, and the sailor I have mentioned under the 
iame of Short, led the march. After us came Miss 
Maryon, and Mr. and Mrs. Macey. They were followed 
xy two of my comrades of the Marines; with Mrs. Por- 
lage, Mrs. Belltott, and two of the strongest of the ladies 
» look after them. Mr. Fisher, the ship’s boy, and the 
hree remaining men of the sloop’s crew, with the rest 
if the women and children came next; Tom Packer, 
aking care of Serjeant Drooce, brought up the rear. So 
long as we got on quickly enough, the pirates showed no 
disposition to interfere with our order of march; but, if 
there were any signs of lagging — and God knows it was 
hard enough work for a man to walk under that burning 
sun! — the villains threatencd the weakest of our com- 
pany with the points of their swords. The younger 
among the children gave out, as might have been ex- 
pected, poor things, very early on the march. Short and 
I det the example of taking two of them up, pick-a-back, 
which was followed directly by the rest of the men. 
Two of Mrs. Macey’s three children fell to our share; 
the eldest, travelling béhind us on his father’s back. 
Short hoisted the next in age, a girl, on his broad shoul- 
lers. I see him now as if it was yesterday, with the 
Jerspiration pouring down his fat face and bushy 
vhiskers, rolling along as if he was on the deck of a 
hip, and making a sling of his heck-handkerchief, with 
is clever sailor’s fingers, to support the little girl on 
is back. “I expect you'll marry me, my darling, when 
ou grow up,” says he, in his oily, joking voice. And 
1e poor child, in her innocence, laid her weary hea 
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down on his shoulder, and gravely and faithfully 
mised that she would. 
A lighter weight fell to my share. I had the yo 
est of the children, the pretty little boy, already 1 
tioned, who had been deaf and dumb from his t 
His mother’s voice trembled sadly, as she thanked 
for taking him up, and tenderly put his little dress | 
while she walked behind me. “He is very little 
light of his age,” says the poor lady, trying har 
speak steady. ‘He won’t give you much trouble, | 
— he has always been a very patient child from 
first.” The boy’s little frail arms clasped thems 
round my neck while she was speaking; and somet 
or other seemed to stop in my throat the cheerful an 
that I wanted to make. I walked on with what © 
have looked, I am afraid, like a gruff silence; the 
child humming softly on my back, in his unchar 
dumb way, till he hummed himself to sleep. Often 
often, since that time, in dreams, I have felt those s 
arms round my neck again, and have heard that c 
murmuring song in my ear, dying away fainter 
fainter, till nothing was left but the light breath r 
and falling regularly on my cheek, telling me that 
little fellow-prisoner had forgotten his troubles in s 
We marched, as well as I could guess, somew 
about seven miles that day — a short spell en 
judging by distance, but a terrible long one judgin 
heat. Our halting place was by the banks of a st1 
across which, at a little distance, some wild pigs 
swimming as we came up. Beyond us, was the . 
view of forests and mountains that I have already 
tioned; and all round us, was a perfect wilderne: 
flowers. The shrubs, the bushes, the ground, al * 
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in with magnificent colours, under the evening sun. 
en we were ordered to halt, wherever we set a child 
n, there that child had laps and laps full of flowers 
ving within reach of its hand. We sat on flowers, eat 
flowers, slept at night on flowers — any chance 
iful of which would have been well worth a golden 
ea among the gentlefolks in England. It was a sight 
easily described, to see niggers, savages, and Pirates, 
ous, filthy, and ferocious in the last degree to look 
squatting about grimly upon a natural carpet of 
ity, of the sort that is painted in pictures with pretty 
es dancing on it. 

The mules were unloaded, and left to roll among the 
ers to their hearts’ content. A neat tent was set up 
the Pirate Captain, at the door of which, after eating 
od meal, he laid himself down in a languishing at- 
le, with a nosegay in the bosom of his waistcoat, and 
guitar on his knees, and jingled away at the strings, 
ing foreign songs, with a shrill voice and with his 
: conceitedly turned up in the air. I was obliged to 
ion Short and the sailors — or they would, to a dead 
uty, have put all our lives in peril by openly 
hing at him. 
We had but a poor supper that night. The Pirates 
kept the provisions they had brought from the 
id, for their own use; and we had to share the 
rable starvation diet of the country, with the Indians 
the Sambos. This consisted of black beans fried, 
of things they call Tortillas, meaning, in plain 
lish, flat cakes made of crushed Indian corn, and 
id on a clay griddle. - Not only was this food in- 
|, but the dirty manner in which the Indiens pre- 
7 it, was disgusting. However, complaint was vse- 
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less; for we could see for ourselves, that no other pro 
vision had been brought for the prisoners. I heard som 
grumbling among our men, and some little fretfulnes 
among the children, which their mothers soon quieted 
I myself was indifferent enough to the quality of" the 
food; for I had noticed a circumstance, just before it wat 
brought to us, which occupied my mind with more seriou 
considerations. One of the mules was unloaded near us 
and I observed among the baggage a large bundle o 
new axes, doubtless taken from some ship. After puzz 
ling my brains for some time to know what they coul 
be wanted for, I came to the conclusion that they wer 
to be employed in cutting our way through, when wi 
came to the forests. To think of the kind of travellin 
which these preparations promised — if the view I tool 
of them was the right one — and then to look at thi 
women and children, exhausted by the first day’s march 
was sufficient to make any man uneasy. It weighe 
heavily enough on my mind, I know, when I woke yj 
among the flowers, from time to time, that night. 

Our sleeping arrangements, though we had not : 
single civilised comfort, were, thanks to the flower: 
simple and easy enough. For the first time in thei 
lives, the women. and children laid down together, wit 
the sky for a roof, and the kind earth for a bed. W 
men shook ourselves down, a8 well as we could, al 
round them; and the Pirates, relieving guard regularly 
ranged themselves outside of all. In that tropical climat 
and at that hot time, the night was only pleasantly coo 
The bubbling of the stream, and, now and then, th 
course of the breeze through the flowers, was all w 
heard. Daring the hours of darkness, it occurred to m 

— and I have no doubt the same idea struck my os 
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rades — that a body of determined men, making a dash 
for it, might now have stood a fair chance of escaping. 
We were still near enough to the sea-shore to be certain 
f not losing our way; and the plain was almost as 
mooth, for a good long run, as a natural race-course. 
lowever, the mere act of dwelling on such a notion, 
ras waste of time and thought, situated as we were with 
sxgard to the women and children. They were, so to 
yeak, the hostages who insured our submission to cap~ 
vity, or to any other hardship that might be inflicted 
n us; a result which I have no doubt the Pirate Captain 
ad foreseen, when he made us all prisoners together on 
king possession of the Island. 

We were roused up at four in the morning, to travel 
n before the heat set in; our march under yesterday's 
roiling sun having been only undertaken for the pur- 
ose of getting us away from the sea-shore, and from 
wssible help in that quarter, without loss of time. We 
orded the stream, wading through it waist-deep: except 
he children, who crossed on our shoulders. An hour 
fore noon, we halted under two immense wild cotton- 
rees, about half a mile from a little brook, which 
mobably ran into the stream we had passed in the 
norning. Late in the afternoon we were on foot again, 
md encamped for the night at three deserted huts, built 
if mud and poles. There were the remains of an en- 
‘losure here, intended, as I thought, for cattle; and there 
vas an old well, from which our supply of water was 
ot. The greater part of the women were very tired and 
orowful that night; but Miss Maryon did wonders in 
heering them up. 

On the third morning, we began to skirt the edge of 
mountain, carrying our store of water with us from the 
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well, We men prisoners had our full share of the 
burden. What with that, what with the way being all 
up-hill, and what with the necessity of helping on the 
weaker members of our company, that day’s march was 
the hardest I remember to have ever got through. To 
wards evening, after resting again in the middle of the 
day, we stopped for the night on the verge of the forest. 
A dim, lowering, awful sight it was, to look up at the 
mighty wall-of trees, stretching in front, and on either 
side of us without a limit and without a break. Through 
the night, though there was no wind blowing over our 
encampment, we heard deep, moaning, rushing sounds 
rolling about, at intervals, in the great inner wilderness 
of leaves; and, now and then, those among us who slept, 
were startled up by distant crashes in the depths of the 
‘ forest — the death-knells of falling trees. We kept fires 
alight, in case of wild animals stealing out on us in the 
darkness; and the flaring red light, and the thick, 
winding smoke, alternately showed and hid the forest- 
prospect in a strangely treacherous and ghostly way. The 
children shuddered with fear; even the Pirate Captain 
forgot, for the first time, to jingle his eternal guitar. 
When we were mustered in the morning for the 
march, I fully expected to see the axes unpacked. To 
my surprise they were not disturbed. The Indians drew 
their long chopping-knives (called machetes in the lan- 
guage of that country); made for a place among the trees 
where I could see no signs of a path; and began cutting 
at the bushes and shrubs, and at the wild vines and 
creepers, twirling down together in all sorts of fantastic 
forms, from the lofty branches. After clearing a few 
dozen yards inwards they came out to us again, whooping 
and showing their wicked teeth, as they \2a8 bald ‘he 
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mules’ halters to lead them on. The Pirate Captain, 
before we moved after, took out a pocket compass, set it, 
pondered over it for some time, shrugged his shoulders, 
and screeched out “March,” as usual.. We entered the 
forest, leaving behind us the last chance of escape, and 
the last hope of ever getting back to the regions of 
humanity and civilisation. By this time, we had walked 
inland, as nearly as I could estimate, about thirty 
miles. 

The order of our march was now, of necessity, some- 
what changed. We all followed each other in a long 
line, shut in, however, as before, in front and in rear, 
by the Indians, the Sambos, and the pirates. Though 
none of us could see a vestige of any path, it was clear 
that our guides knew where they were going; for, we 
were never stopped by any obstacles, except the shrubs 
and wild-vinés which they could cut through with their 
thopping-knives. Sometimes, we marched under great 
branches which met like arches high over our heads. 
Sometimes, the boughs were so low that we had to stoop 
fo pass under them. -Sometimes, we wound in and out 
among mighty trunks of trees, with their gnarled roots 
twisting up far above the ground, and with creepers in 
fall flower twining down in hundreds from their lofty 
branches. The size of the leaves and the countless mul- 
titude of the trees shut out the sun, and made a solemn 
dimness which it was awful and without hope to walk 
through. Hours would pass without our hearing a sound 
but the dreary rustle of our own feet over the leafy 
ground. At other times, whole troops of parrots, with 
feathers of all the colours of the rainbow, chattered and 
uhricked at us; and processions of monkeys, fifty or wxty 
“a time, followed our progress in the boughs overhead. 
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passing through the thick leaves with a sound like the 
rush of a steady wind. Every now and then, the chil- 
dren. were startled by lizard-like creatures, three feet 
long, running up the trunks of the trees as we passed 
by them; more than once, swarms of locusts tormented 
us, startled out of their hiding-places by the monkeys in 
the boughs. For five days we marched incessantly 
through this dismal forest-region, only catching a clear 
glimpse of the sky above us, on three occasions in all 
that time. The distance we walked each day seemed to 
be regulated by the ‘positions of springs and streams in 
the forest, which the Indians knew of. Sometimes those 
springs and streams lay near together; and our day’s 
work was short. Sometimes they were far apart; and 
the march was long and weary. On all occasions, two 
of the’ Indians, followed by two of the Sambos, disap- 
peared a8 soon as we encamped for the night; and 
returned, in a longer or shorter time, bringing water with 
them. Towards the latter part of the journey, weariness 
had so completely mastered the weakest among our com- 
pany, that they ceased to take notice of anything. They 
walked without looking to the right or to the left, and 
they eat their wretched food and lay down to sleep with 
a silent despair that was shocking. Mr. Pordage left off 
maundering now, and Serjeant Drooce was so quiet and 
biddable, that Tom Packer had an easy time of it with 
him at last. Those among us who still talked, began to 
get a habit of dropping our voices to a whisper. Short’s 
jokes languished and dwindled; Miss Maryon’s voice, still 
kind and tender as ever, began to lose its clearness; and 
the poor children, when they got weary and cried, shed 
tears silently, like old people. It seemed as if the dark- 
ness and the hush of the endless forest hed cast ih 
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shadow on our spirits, and had stolen “drearily into our 
inmost hearts. 

On the sixth day, we saw the blessed sunshine on 
the ground before us, once more. Prisoners as we were, 
there was a feeling of freedom on stepping into the light 
again, and on looking up, without interruption, into the 
clear blue Heaven, from which no human creature can 
keep any other human creature, when the time comes 
for rising to it. A turn in the path brought us out sud- 
denly at an Indian village — a wretched place, made 
up of two rows of huts built with poles, the crevices 
between them stopped with mud, and the roofs thatched 
in the coarsest manner with palm-leaves. The savages 
squatted about, jumped to their.feet in terror as we came 
in view; but, seeing the Indians at the head of our party, 
took heart, and began chattering and screeching, just like 
the parrots we had left in the forest. Our guides an- 
swered in their gibberish; some lean, half-wild dogs 
yelped and howled incessantly; and the Pirates dis- 
charged their muskets and loaded them again, to make 
sure that their powder had not got damp on the march. 
No want of muskets among them now!. The noise and 
the light and the confusion, after the silence, darkness, 
' and discipline that we had been used to for the last five 
days, so bewildered us all, that it was quite a relief to 
sit down on the ground and let the guard about us shut 
out our view on every side. 

“Davis! Are we at the end of the march?” says Miss 
Maryon, touching ‘my arm. 

The other women looked anxiously at me, as she put 
the question. I got on my feet, and saw the Pirate 
Captain communicating with the Indians of the villege. 
His hands were making signs in the fussy foreign Wy, 
Novels and Toles: Vil, 5 
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all the time he ‘was. speaking. Sometimes, they point 
away to where the forest began again beyond us; ar 
sometimes they went up both together to his mouth, 
if-he was wishful of getting a fresh ‘supply of the nece 
saries of life. . 

My eyes next turned towards the mules.. Nobat 
was employed in unpacking the baggage; nobody we 
near that bundle of axes which had weighed on 1 
mind so much already, and the mystery of which st 
tormented me in secret. I came to the conclusion tt 
we were not yet at the end of our journey; I commw 
cated my opinion to Miss Maryon.. She got up herse 
with my help, and looked about her, and made the : 
mark, very justly, that all the huts in the village wot 
not suffice to hold us. At the same time, I pointed ¢ 
to her that the mule which the Pirate Captain h 
‘ridden had been relieved of his saddle, and was bei 
led away, at that moment, to a patch of grass behi 
‘one of the huts. 

' - That looks as if we were not going much fart! 
on,” says L 

“Thank Heaven if it be so, for the sake of the p 
children!” says Miss Maryon. “Davis, suppose son 
thing happened which gave us a chance of escapir 
Do you think we could ever find our way back to 1 
sea?” 

- “Not a hope of getting back, miss. If the Pira 
were to let us go this very instant, those pathless fore 
would keep us in prison for ever.” . 

— “Too true! Too true!” she said, and said 
more. 
. In another half-hour we were roused up, and marc] 
caway from the village (as 1 had thought we thot 
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forest again. This time, though there was by 
‘8 so much cutting through the underwood needed 
r previous experience, we were accompanied by 
a dozen Indians, who seeméd to me to be fol- 
is out of sheer idleness and curiosity. We had 
as well as I could calculate, more than an hour, 
‘as trudging along with the little deaf-and-dumb 
my back, as usual, thinking, not very hopefully, 
iture prospects, when I was startled by a moan 
var from the child. One of his arms was trem- 
ind my neck, and the other pointed away towards 
t hand. I looked in that direction — and there, 
had started up out of the ground to dispute our 
through the forest, was a hideous: monster carved 
, twice my height at least. The thing loomed 
ghostly white, against the dark curtain of trees 
d it. Spots of rank moss stuck about over its 
aring stone-face; its stumpy hands were tucked 
its breast; its legs and feet were four times the 
ny human limbs; its body and the flat space of 
me which rose above its head, were all covered 
sterious devices — little grinning men’s faces, 
crocodiles and apes, twisting knots and twirling 
strangely shaped leaves,’ winding lattice-work; 
ms, fingers, toes, skulls, bones, and such like. 
istrous statue leaned over on one side, and was 
%t from falling to the ground by the roots of a 
‘e which had wound themselves all round the 
alf of it. Altogether, it was as horrible and 
in object to come upon suddenly, in the unknown 
f a great forest, as the mind (or, at all events, 
d) can conceive. When I say that the ‘firk 
with the statue struck m@ speechless, nowy 
5s 
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can wonder that the children actually screamed w 
| terror at the sight of it. 

“It’s only a great big doll, my darling,” says Sh 
at his wit’s end how to quiet ‘the little girl on his ba 
“We'll get a nice soft bit of wood soon, and show th 
nasty savages how to make a better one.” 

While he was speaking, Miss Maryon was close 
hind me, soothing the deaf-and-dumb boy by signs wh 

. I could not understand. 

“I have heard of these things, Davis,” she st 
“They are idols, made by a lost race of people, v 
lived, no one can say how many hundred or how mi 
thousand years ago. That hideous thing was carved : 
worshipped while the great tree that now supports it: 
yet a seed in the ground. We must get the child 
used to these stone monsters. I believe we are com 
to many more of them. I believe we are close to 
remains of one of those mysterious ruined cities wh 
have long been supposed to exist in this part of 
world.’ 

Before I could answer, the word of command fi 
the rear drove us on again. “In passing the idol, sc 
of the Pirates’ fired their muskets at it. The echoes fi 
the reports rang back on us with a sharp rattling sou 
We pushed on a few paces, when the Indians a-h 
suddenly stopped, flourished their chopping-knives, | 
all screamed out together “El Palacio!” The Englishr 
among the Pirates took up the cry, and, running forw 
through the trees on either side of us, roared out, “! 
Palace!” Other voices joined theirs in other tong 
and, for a minute or two, there was a general confur 
of everybody, — the first that had occurred since 

were marched away, prisoners, from the peedhore. 


mn 
— 


\ 
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I tightened my hold of the child on my back; took — 
Miss Maryon closer to me, to save her from being roughly - 
jostled by the men about us; and marched up as near to 
the front as the press and the trees would let me. 
Looking over the heads of the Indians, and between the 
tanks, I beheld a sight which I shall never forget: no, 
not to my dying day. 

A wilderness of ruins spread out before me, overrun 
by a forest of trees. In every direction, look where I 
would, a frightful confusion of idols, pillars, blocks of 
tone, heavy walls, and flights of steps, met my eye; 
ome, whole and upright; others, broken and scattered on 
lhe ground; and all, whatever their condition, overgrown 
md clasped about by roots, branches, and curling vines, 
hat writhed round them like so many great snakes. 
Every here and there, strange buildings stood up, with 
walls on the tops of which three men might have 
narched abreast — buildings with their roofs burst off 
x tumbled in, and with the trees springing up from in- 
nde, and waving their restless shadows mournfully over 
he ruins. High in the midst of this desolation, towered 
' broad platform of rocky earth,. scarped away on three 
ades, so as to make it unapproachable except by scaling 
adders. On the fourth side, the flat of the platform was 
eached by a flight of stone steps, of such mighty size 
md strength that they might have been made for the 
we of a race of giants. They led to a huge building 
arded all round with a row of thick pillars, long enough 
md broad enough to cover the whole flat space of © 
round; solid enough, as to the walls, to stand for ever; 
mat broken in, at most places, as to the roof; and over- 
hadowed by the trees that sprang up from inside, \ike 
te smaller houses already mentioned, below it. ‘Tha 
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was the dismal ruin which was called the Palace; and 
this was the Prison in the Woods which was to be the 
place of our captivity. 

The screeching voice of the Pirate Captain réstored 
order in our ranks, and sent the Indians: forward with 
their chopping-knives to the steps of the Palace. We 
were directed to follow them across the ruins, and in 
and out among the trees. Out of every ugly crevice 
crack in the great stairs, there sprouted up flowers, long 
grasses, ‘and beautiful large-leaved plants and bushes. 
When we had.toiled to the top of the flight, we could 
look back from the height over the dark waving top of 
the forest behind us. More than a glimpse of the magni- 
ficent sight, however, was not allowed: we were ordered 

. gtill to follow the Indians. They had already disap- 
peared in the inside of the Palace; and we went in after 
them. 

' We found ourselves , first, under a square portico, 
supported upon immense flat slabs. of stone, which were 
carved all over, at top and bottom, with death’s-heads set 
in the midst of circles of sculptured flowers. I guessed 
the length of the portico to be, at the very least, three 
hundred feet. In the inside wall of it, appeared four 
high gaping doorways; three of them were entirely 
choked up by fallen stones: so jammed together, and so 
girt about by roots and climbing plants, that no force 
short of a blast of: gunpowder, could: possibly have dis- 
lodged them. . The fourth entrance had, at some former 
time, been kept just clear enough to allow of the passing 
of one man at once through the gap. that had. been made 
in the fallen stones. Through this, the only passage left 
into the Palace, or out of it, we followed the Indians 
4uto a great hall, nearly one heli of whicn wea Wi 
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overed by the remains of the roof. In the unsheltered 
alf; surrounded by broken stones and with a carved 
uman head, five times the size of life, leaning against 
: rose the straight, naked trunk of a beautiful tree, 
at shot up high above the ruins, and dropped its 
tormous branches from the very top of it, bending 
wo towards us, in curves like plumes of immense 
een feathers. In this hall, which was big enough to 
1d double our number, we were ordered to make a 
it, while the Pirate Captain, accompanied by three of 
8 crew, followed the Indians through a doorway, 
ading off.to the left hand, as we stood with our backs 
the portico. In front of us, towards the right, was 
1other doorway, through which we could see some of 
ie Indians, cutting away with their knives, right and 
ft, at the overspreading- underwood. Even the noise 
‘the hacking, and the hum and murmur of the people 
itside, who were unloading the mules, seemed to be 
ands too faint and trifling to break the awful stillness 
‘the ruins. To my ears, at least, the unearthly silence 
as deepened rather than broken by the few feeble 
unds which tried to disturb it. The wailings of the 
or children .were stifled within them. The whispers 
‘the avomen, and the heavy breathing of the over- 
boured men, sank and sank gradually till they were 
‘ard no more. Looking back now, at the whole course 
our troubles, I think I can safely say that nothing — 
% even the first discovery of the treachery on the 
land —. tried our courage and endurance like that 
terval of speechless waiting in the Palace, with the 
wh of the ruined city, and the dimness of the endless 
rest, all about uz, 


When we next saw the Pirate Captain, he appeared 
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at the doorway to the right, just as the Pirates began t 
crowd in from the portico, with the baggage they ha 
taken from the mules. 

. “There is the way for the Buccaniers,” squeaks th 
Pirate Captain, addressing the American mate, and point 
ing to the doorway on tlie left. “Three big rooms, tha 
will hold you all, and that have more of the roof left o1 
them than any of the others. The prisoners,” he con 
tinues, turning to us, and pointing to the doorway be 
hind him, “will file in, that way, and will find tw 
rooms for them, with the ceilings on the floor, and th 
trees in their places. I myself, because my soul is big 
shall live alone'in this grand hall. My bed shall b 
there in the sheltered corner; and I shall eat, and drink 
and» smoke, and sing, and enjoy myself, with one ey 
always on my prisoners, and the other eye always on m 
guard outside.” 

Having delivered this Piece of eloquence, he pointe 
with his sword to the prisoners’ doorway. We all passe 
through it quickly, glad to be out of the sight and hear 
ing of him. 

The two rooms set apart for us, communicated witl 
each other. The inner one of the two had a secom 
doorway, leading, as I supposed, further into the build 
ing, but so choked up by rubbish, as to be impassable 
' except by climbing, and that must have been skilfu 
climbing too. Seeing that this accident cut off all eas 
means of approach to the room from the Pirates’ side 
we determined, supposing nobody meddled with us, t 
establish the women and children here; and to take th 
room nearest to the Pirate Captain and his guard fo 
ourselves. 

The first thing to be done wea to clesr owey 
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cabbish in the women’s room. The ceiling was, indeed, 
is the Pirate Captain had told us, all on the floor; and 
the growth of trees, shrubs, weeds, and flowers, spring- 
ing up everywhere among the fragments of stone, was so 
prodigious in this part of the Palace, that, but for the 
walls with their barbarous sculptures all round, we 
should certainly have believed ourselves to be encamped 
in the forest, without a building near us. All the 
lighter parts of the rubbish in the women’s room we dis- 
posed of, cleverly, by piling it in the doorway on the 
Pirates’ side, so as to make any approach from that 
direction all but impossible, even by climbing. The 
heavy blocks of stone — and it took two men to lift 
some of them that were not the heaviest — we piled 
up in the middle of the floor. Having by this means 
cleared away plenty of space round the walls, we 
gathered up all the litter of branches, bushes, and leaves 
which the Indians had. chopped away; added to them as 
much as was required of the underwood still stahding; 
and laid the whole smooth and even, to make beds. 
I noticed, while we were at this work, that the ship’s 
boy — whose name was Robert — was particularly 
helpfal and considerate with the children, when it be- 
came necessary to quiet them and to get them to lie 
down. He was a rough boy to look at, and not very 
sharp; but, he managed better, and was more naturally 
tender-hearted with the little ones than any of the rest 
of us. This may seem a small thing to mention; but 
Robert's attentive ways with the children, attached them 
to him; and that attachment, as will be hereafter shown, 
turned out to be of great benefit to us, at a very 
dangerous and very important time. 
Our next piece of work was to clear our own TOM. 
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It was close at the side of the Palace: and a breakin 
the outward wall looked down over the sheer. precipice 
on which the building stood. We stopped this up, 
breast high, in case of accidents, with the rubbish on 
the floor; we then made our beds, just as we had made 
the women’s beds already. 

A little later, we heard the Pirate Captain in the 
hall, which he kept to himself for his big soul and his 
little body, giving orders to the American mate about 
the guard. On mustering the Pirates, it turned out that 
two of them, who had been wounded in the fight on the 
Island, were unfit for duty. Twenty-eight, therefore, re- < 
mained. ‘These, the Pirate Captain divided into com- 
panies of seven, who were to mount guard, in turn, for 
a spell of six hours each company; the relief coming 
round, as a matter of course, four times in twenty-four 
hours. Of the guard of seven, two were stationed under 
the portico; one was placed as a look-out, on the top 
landing of the great flight of steps; and two were ap- 
pointed .to patrol the ground below, in front -of the 
Palace. This left only two men to watch the three re 
maining sides of the building. So far as any risks of 
attack were concerned, the precipices at the back and 
sides of the Palace were a sufficient defence for it, if 
good watch was kept on the: weak side. But what the 
Pirate Captain dreaded was the chance of our escaping; 
and he would not trust the precipices to keep us, know- - 
ing we had sailors in our company, and suspecting that 
they might hit ‘on some substitute for ropes, and lower 
themselves and their fellow-prisoners down from the 
back or the sides of the Palace, in the dark. Accord- 
ingly, the Pirate Captain settled it that two men onf 

of each company should do double duty, aiier wets. 
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the choice of them to be decided by casting dice. This 
gave four men to patrol round the sides and the back of 
the building: a sufficient number to keep a bright look- 
out, The Pirates murmured a little at the prospect of 
double duty; but, there was no remedy for it. The In- 
dans, having a superstitious horror of remaining in the 
mined city after dark, had bargained to be allowed to go 
back to their village, every afternoon. And, as for the 
Sambos, the Pirate Captain knew them better than the 
English had known them at Silver-Store, and would 
have nothing to do with them in any matter of im- 
portance. 

The setting of the watch was ‘completed without. 
much delay. If any of us-had felt the slightest hope of 
scaping, up to this time, the position of our prison and 
he number of sentinels ‘appointed to guard it, would 
ave been more than enough to extinguish that hope 
or ever. 

An hour before sunset, fhe Indians — whose only 
msiness at the Palace was to supply us with food from 
he village, and to prepare the food for eating — made. 
heir last batch of Tortillas, and then left the ruins in a 
ody, at the usual trot of those savages when they are 
ravelling in a hurry. | 

When. the sun had set, the darkness came - down 
pon us, 1 might almost say, with a rush. Bats whizzed 
bout, and the low warning hym of Mosquitos sounded 
lose to our ears. Flying beetles, with lights in their 
eads, each light as bright as the light of a dozen glow- 
‘orms, sparkled through the darkness, in a wonderful 
ianner, all night long. When one of them settled on 

e walls, be lighted up the hideous sculptures for 2 
ed all round him, at the very least. Outside, in the 


~ 
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forest, the dreadful stillness seemed to be drawing ats 


breath, from time to time, when the night-wind swept * 


lightly through the million-million leaves. Sometimes, 
the surge of monkeys travelling through the boughs, 
’ burst out with a sound like waves on a sandy shore; 
sometimes, the noise of falling branches and trunks rang 
out suddenly with a crash, as if the great ruins about 
us were splitting into pieces; sometimes, when the 
silence was at its deepest — when even the tread of 
the watch outside had ceased — the quick rustle ofa 
lizard or a snake, sounded treacherously close at our 
ears. It was long before the children in the women’s 
room were all quieted and hushed to sleep — longer 
still before we, their elders, could compose our spirits 
for the night. After all sounds died away among us, 
and when I thought that I was the only one still awake, 
I heard Miss Maryon’s voice saying, softly, “God help 
and deliver us!” A man in our room, moving on his 
bed of leaves, repeated the words after her; and the 
ship’s boy, Robert, half-asleep, half-awake, whispered to 
himself sleepily, “Amen!” After that, the silence re 
turned upon us, and was broken no more. So the 
night passed — the first night in our Prison in the 
Woods. . 


With the morning, came the discovery of a new 
project of the Pirate Captain’s, for which none of us had 
been prepared. 


Soon after sunrise, the Pirate Captain looked into 
our room, and ordered all the men in it out. into the 
large hall, where he lived with his big soul and his 
little body. After eyeing us nexrowly, he directed three 


of thg sailors, myself, and two of my comraier, ta vay 
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apart from the rest. When we had obeyed, the bundle 
of axes which had troubled my mind so much, was 
brought into the hall; and four men of the guard, then 
on duty, armed with muskets and pistols were marched 
in afterwards. Six of the axes were chosen and put into 
our hands, the Pirate Captain pointing warningly, as we 
took them, to the men with fire-arms in the front of us. 
He and his mate, both armed to the teeth, then led the 
way out to the steps; we followed; the other four 
Pirates came after us. We were formed, down the 
steps, in single file; the Pirate Captain at the head; 
I myself next to him; a Pirate next to me; and so on 
to the end, in such order as to keep a man with a 
loaded musket between each one or two of us prisoners. 
I looked behind me as we started, and saw two of the 
Sambos — that Christian George King was one of them 
— following us. We marched round the back of the 
Palace, and over the ruins beyond it, till we came to a 
track through the forest, the first I had seen. After a 
quarter of an hour's walking, I saw the sunlight, bright 
beyond the trees in front of us. In another minute or 
two, we stood under the clear sky, and beheld at our 
feet a broad river, running with a swift silent current, 
and overshadowed by the forest, rising as thick as ever 
on the bank that was opposite to us. 
On the bank where we stood, the trees were young; 
_ some great tempest of past years having made havoc in 
| this part of the forest, and torn away the old growth to 
aanke room for the new. The young trees grew up, 
' mostly, straight and slender, — that is to say, slender 
for South America, the slightest of them being, certainly, 
as thick as my leg. After peeping and peering about a 
the timber, with the look of a man who owned ik al, he 
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Pirate Captain sat himself down cross-legged on 
grass, and did us the honor to address us. 

“Aha! you English, what do you think I have I 
you alive for?” says he. “Because I am fond of y 
Bah! Because I don’t like to kill you? -Bah! W 
for, then? Because I want the, use of your arm: 
work for me. See those trees!” He waved. his h 
backwards and forwards, over the whole prospect. “ 
them all down — lop off the branches — smooth tl 
into poles —— shape them into beams — chop 
planks. Camarado!” he went on, turning to 
“I mean to'roof in the Palace again, and to lay 1 
floors over the rubbish of stones. I will make the 
house good and dry to live in, in the rainy weather 
I will barricade the steps of it for defence against 
army, — I will make it my strong castle of retreat 
me and my men, and our treasure, and our prison 
and all that we have, when the English cruisers of 
devil get too many for us along the coast. .To w 
you six! Look at those four men of mine, — ft 
muskets are loaded. Look at these two Sambos ° 
will stop here to fetch help if they want it. Remer 
the women and children you have lefé at the. Palace 
and at your peril and their peril, turn those axes 
your hands from their proper work! You urtderste 
You English fools?” — 

‘With those words he jumped to his feet, and orde 
the niggers to remain and place themselves at 
orders of our guard. Having given these last directi 
and having taken his mate’s opinion as to whether tl 
of the Buccaniers ‘would not be enough to watch 
Palace in the day, when the six stoutest men of 

Prisoners were away from it, the Pirete Capen af 
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his little weazen arm to the American, and strutted back 
to his castle, on better terms with himself than ever. 

As soon as he and the mate were gone, Christian 
George King’ tumbled himself down on the grass, and 
kicked up his ugly heels in convulsions of delight. 

“Oh, golly, golly, golly!” says he. “You dam Eng- 
lish do work, and Christian George King look on. Yup, 
Sojeer! whack at them tree!” 

I paid no attention to the brute, being better occu- 
pied in noticing my -next comrade, Short. I had re- 
marked that all the while the Pirate Captain was speak- 
ing, he was looking hard at the river, as if the sight of 
3 large sheet of water did his sailorly eyes good. When 
we began to use the axes, greatly to my astonishment, 
1¢ buckled to at his work like a man who had his whole 
reatt in it: chuckling: to himself at every chop, and 
wagging his head as if he was in the forecastle. again 
elling his best yarns. 

“You seem to be in spirits, Short?” I ‘says, setting 
» on a tree close by him. 

“The river's put a notion in my head, » says he. 
‘Chop away, Gill, as hard as you can, or they may hear 

ws talking.” 


“What notion has the river put in your head?” 


. asked that man, following his directions. . 

. “Yon don’t know where that river runs to, I sup- 
ose?” says Short. “No more don’t I. ‘But, did it say 
mything particular to you, Gill, when you first set eyes 
m it? It said to me, as plain as words could speak, 
I'm the road out of this. Come and try me!’ — Steady! 
Jon’t stop | to look at the water. che away, man, 
hop away.” 


“The road out of thi?” Bays L “A road withopt 


, 
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any coaches, Short. I don't see so much as the ruins of 
one old canoe lying about anywhere.” 
" Short chuckles again, and buries his axe in his tree. 

“What are we cutting down these here trees fort® 
says he. 

“Roofs and floors for the Pirate Captain’s castle” 
says I. | . . 

“Rafts ‘for ourselves!” says he, with another tre 
mendous chop at the tree, which brought it to the ground 
— the first that had fallen. 

His words struck through me as if I had been shot. 
For the first time since our imprisonment I now sav, 
clear as daylight, a chance of escape. Only a chance, to 
be sure; but, still a chance. 

Although the guard stood several paces away from 
us, and could by no possibility hear a word that we said, 
through the noise of the axes, Short was too cautious te 
talk any more. 

“Wait till night,” he said, lopping the branches off 
the tree. “Pass the word on in a whisper to the 
nearest of our men to work with a will; and say, with 
a wink of your eye, there’s a good reason for it.” 

After we had been allowed to knock off for that day, 
the Pirates had no cause to complain of the work we 
had done; and they reported us to the Pirate Captain 
as obedient and industrious, so far. When we lay dow: 
at night, I took the next place on the leaves to Short 
We waited till the rest were asleep, and till we hear 
the Pirate Captain snoring in the great hall, before wi 
began to talk again about the river and the rafts. Thi 
is the amount of what Short whispered in my ear o 
that occasion: , . 

He told me he had calculated Nhat ik would ‘els 
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wo large rafts to bear all our company, and that timber 
nough to make such two rafts might be cut down by 
x men in ten days, or, at most, in a fortnight. As for 
le means of fastening the rafts — the lashings, he 
led them — the stout vines and creepers supplied 
em abundantly; and the timbers of both rafts might be 
nnected together, in this way, firmly enough for river 
vigation, in about five hours. That was the very 
ortest time the job would take, done by the willing 
nds of men who knew that they were working for 
eir lives, said Short. 
These were the means of escape. How to turn them 
account was the next question. Short could not 
swer it; and though I tried all that night, neither 
ud. 
The difficulty was one which, I think, might have 
zzled wiser heads than ours. How were six-and- 
living souls (being the number of us prisoners, in- 

iding the children) to be got out of the Palace safely, 
the face of the guard that watched it? And, even if 
it was accomplished, when could we count on gaining 
e hours all to ourselves for the business of making 
» rafts? The compassing of either of these two de- 
ns, absolutely necessary as they both were to oun 
ape, seemed to be nothing more or less than a rank 
possibility. Towards morning, I got a wild notion 
0 my head about letting ourselves down from the 
sk of the Palace, in the dark, and taking our chance 
being able to seize the sentinels at that part of the 
Jding, unawares, and gag them before they could give 
| alarm to the Pirates in front. But, Short, when I 
ntioned my plan to him, would not hear of it. We 
i that men by themselves — provided they had not 
es and Tales. VU, 6 


@ 
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got a madman, like Drooce, and a maundering old ge 
tleman, like Mr. Pordage, among them — might, pe 
haps, run some such desperate risk as I proposed; bi 
that letting women and children, to say nothing 
Drooce and Pordage, down a precipice in the dark, wi 
make-shift ropes which might give way at a momen 
notice, was out of the question. It was impossible, « 
further reflection, not to see that Short’s view of t 
‘matter was the right one. I acknowledged as muc 
and then I put it to Short whether our wisest cou 
would not be to let one or two of the sharpest of 0 
fellow-prisoners into our secret, and see what they sa 
Short asked me which two I had in my mind when 
made that proposal? 

‘“‘Mr. Macey,” says I, “because he is naturally quic 
and has improved his gifts by learning, and M 
Maryon —” 

“How can a woman help us?” says Short, breaki 
in on me. 

“A woman with a clear head and a high coura 
and a patient resolution — all of which Miss Mary 
_ has got, above all the world — may do more to help | 
in our present strait, fhan any man of our compan! 
pays I. 

“Well,” says Short, “I daresay you're right. Spe 
to anybody you please, Gill; but, whatever you do, m: 
stick to it at the’ trees. Let’s get the timber down - 
that’s the first thing to be done, anyhow.” 

Before we were mustered-for work, I took an ( 
portunity of privately mentioning to Miss Maryon a 
Mr. Macey what had passed between Short and-1 
They were both thunderstruck at the notion of the re 
Miss Maryon, as I had expected, made ligbker fi | 
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> difficulties in the way of carrying out our scheme 
[r. Macey did. 
fe af left here to watch and think, all day,” she 
red — and I could almost hear the quick 
heart. “While you are making the best of your 
mong the trees, we will make the best of ours in 
lace. I can say no more, now — I can hardly 
at all for thinking of what you have told me. 
you, bless you, for making me hope once more! 
vy — we must not risk the consequences of being 
uking together. When you come back at night, 
' me. If I close my eyes, it is a sign that nothing 
en thought of yet. If I keep them open, take 
st safe opportunity of speaking secretly to me or 
Macey.” 
9 turned away; and I went back to my comrades. 
n hour afterwards, we were off for our second 
vork among the trees. 
1en we came back, I looked at Miss Maryon. 
osed her eyes. So, nothing had been thought 


: more days we worked at cutting down the trees, 

meriting the same good character for industry 
ur Pirate-guard. Six more evenings I looked af 
[aryon; and six times her closed eyes gave me 
ne disheartening answer. On the ninth day of 
rk, Short whispered to me, that if we plied oun 
r three days longer, he considered we should have’ 
ian timber enough down, to make the rafts. He: 
mught of nothing, I had thought of nothing, Miss 

and Mr. Macey had thought of nothing. I was 
ng to get low im spirite;: but, Short wos joxt oa 


| emyy as ever. “Chop away, Davis.” wea oi bs .— 


6* 
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said. “The river won't run dry yet awhile. Chop 
away!” 

We knocked off, earlier than usual that day, the 

Pirates having a feast in prospect, off a wild hog. It 
was still broad daylight (out of the forest) when we 
came back, and when I looked once more in Miss Ma- 
ryon’s. face. 
. I saw a flush in her cheeks; and her eyes met mine 
brightly. My heart beat quicker at the glance of them; 
for I saw that the time had come, and that the difficulty 
was conquered. 

We waited till the light was fading, and the Pirates 
were in the midst of their feast. Then, she beckoned 
me into the inner room, and I sat down by her in the 
dimmest corner of it. 

“You have thought of something, at last, Miss?” 

“I have. But the merit of the thought is not all 
mine. Chance — no! Providence — suggested the de- 
sign; and the instrument with which ita merciful Wisdom 

. Kas worked, is — a child.” 

She stopped, and looked all round her anxiously, be- 
fore she went on. 

“This afternoon,” she says, “I was sitting against 
the trunk of that tree, thinking of what has been the 
subject of my thoughts ever since you spoke to me. 
My sister’s little girl was whiling away the tedious time, 
by asking Mr. Kitten to tell her the names of the 
different plants which are still left growing about the 
room. You know he is a learned man in such matters?” 

I knew that; and have, I believe, formerly given 
that out, for my Lady to take in writing. 

“I was too much occupied,” she went on, “tg pay 

attention to them, till they came close to the ree agginsh 
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which I was sitting. Under it and about it, there grew 
a plant with very elegantly-shaped leaves, and with a 
knd of berry on it. The child showed it to Mr. Kitten; 
and saying, ‘Those berries look good to eat,’ stretched 
wt her hand towards them. Mr. Kitten stopped her. 
‘You must never touch that,’ he said. ‘Why not?’ the 
child asked. ‘Because if you eat much of it, it would 
poison you.’ ‘And if I only eat a little?’ said the child, 
langhing. ‘If you only eat a little,’ said Mr. Kitten, ‘it 
would throw you into a deep sleep — a sleep that none 
of us could wake you from, when it was time for break- 
fast — a sleep that would make your mama think you 
were dead.’ Those words were hardly spoken, when the 
thought that I have now to tell you of, flashed across 
my mind. But, before I say anything more, answer me 
one question. Am I right i in supposing that our attempt 
at escape must be made in the night?” . 

“At night, certainly,” says I, “because we can be 
most sure, then, that the Pirates off guard are all in this 
building, and not likely to leave it.” 

“I understand. Now, Davis, hear what I have ob- 
served of the habits of the men who keep us imprisoned 
in this place. The first change of guard at night, is at 
nine o'clock. At that time, seven men come in from 
watching, and nine men (the extra night-guard) go out 
to replace them; each party being on duty, as you know, 
for six hours. I have observed, at the nine o'clock 
change of guard, that the seven men who come off duty, 
and the nine who go on, have a supply of baked cakes 
: of Indian corn, reserved expressly for their use. They 

divide the food between them; the Pirate Captain (who 
is always astir at the change of guard) generally taking, 
_ 4 0ake for himself, when the rest of the men take theitt. 
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This makes altogether, seventeen men who partake ¢ 


food especially reserved for them, at nine o'clock. Se } 


far you understand me?” 

“Clearly, Miss.” 

“The next thing I have noticed, is the manner in 
which that food is prepared. About two hours before 


sunset, the Pirate Captain walks out to smoke, : after he 1 


has eaten the meal which he calls his dinner. In his 
absence from the hall, the Indians light their fire on the 
unsheltered side of it, and prepare the last batch of food 
before they leave us for the night. They knead up two 
separate masses of dough. The largest is the first which 
is separated into cakes and baked. That is taken for the 
use of us prisoners and of the men who are off duty all 
the night. The second and smaller piece of dough is 
then prepared for the nine o’clock change of guard. On 
that food — come nearer, Davis, I must say it in 8 
whisper — on that food all our chances of escape. now 


turn. If we can drug it unobserved, the Pirates who go ; 


off duty, the Pirates who go on duty, and the Captain, 
who is more to be feared than all the rest, will be as 
absolutely insensible to our leaving the Palace, as if they 
were every one of them dead men.” 





I was unable to speak —I was unable even to fetch | 


my breath at those words. 

“I have taken Mr. Kitten, as a matter of necessity, 
into our confidence,” she said. “I have learnt from him 
a simple way of obtaining the juice of that plant whick 
he forbade the child to eat. I have also made myself 
acquainted with the quantity which it is necessary to 
use for our purpose; and I have resolved that no hands 
but mine shall be charged with the work of kneading it 
into the dough.” 
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“Not you, Miss, — not you. Let one of us — let 
oe — run that risk.” 

“You have work enough and risk enough already,” 
aid Miss Maryon. “It is time that the women, for 
rhom you have suffered and ventured so much, should 
ake their share. Besides, the risk is not ereat, where 
he Indians only are concerned. They are idle and 
urious. I have seen, with my own eyes, that they are 
s easily tempted away from their occupation by any 
hance sight or chance noise as if they were children; 
nd I have already arranged with Mr. Macey that he is 
o excite their curiosity by suddenly pulling down one 
ff the loose stones in that doorway, when the right time 
omes. The Indians are certain to run in here to find 
ut what is the matter. Mr. Macey will tell them that 
1e has seen a snake, — they will hunt for the creature 
as I have seen them hunt, over and over-again, in this 
uined place) — and while they are so engaged, the op- 
ortunity that I want, the two minutes to myself, which 
re all that I require, will be mine. Dread the Pirate 
faptain, Davis, for the slightest caprice of his may ruin 
i our hopes, — but never dread the Indians, and never 
oubt me.” 

Nobody, who hed looked in her face at that moment 
— or at any moment that ever I knew of— could have 
oubted her. 

“There is one thing more,” she went on. “When 
3 the attempt to be made?” 

“In three days’ time,” I answered; “there will be 
imber enough down to make the rafts.” 

“In three days’ time, then, let us decide the ques- 
‘on of our freedom or our death.” She spoke those Words. 
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_ with a firmness that amazed me. “Rest now,” she said. 
“Rest and hope.” 

The third day was the hottest we had. yet ex- 
perienced; we were kept longer at work than usual; and 
when we had done, we left on the bank enough, and 
more than enough, of timber and poles, to make both 
the rafts. , 

The Indians had gone when we got back to the 
Palace, and the Pirate Captain was still smoking on the 
flight of steps. As we crossed the hall, I looked on one 
side and saw the Tortillas set up in a pile, waiting for 
the men who came in and went out at nine o'clock. 

At the door which opened between our room and the 
women’s room, Miss Maryon was waiting for us. 

“TIs.it done?” I asked in a whisper. 

“It is done,” she answered. 

It was, then, by Mr. Macey’s watch (which he had 
kept hidden about him throughout our imprisonment), seven 
o'clock. We had two hours to wait: hours of suspense, but 
hours of rest also for the overworked men who had been 
cutting the wood. Before I lay down, I looked into the inner 
room. The women were all sitting together; and I saw 
by the looks they cast on me that Miss Maryon had told 
them of what was coming with the night. The childrer 
Were much as usual, playing quiet games among them: 
selves. In the men’s room, I noticed that Mr. Macey 
had posted himself along with Tom Packer, close t 
Serjeant Drooce, and that Mr. Fisher seemed to be takin; 
great pains to make himself agreeable to Mr. Pordage 
I was glad to see that the two gentlemen of the com 
pany, who were quick-witted and experienced in mos 
mes were already taking in hand the two unreasonabl 
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The evening brought no coolness with it. The heat 
7a8 80 oppressive that we all panted under it. The still- 
ess in the forest was awful. We could almost hear the 
alling of the leaves. 

Half-past seven, eight, half-past eight, a quarter to 
ine — Nine. The tramp of feet came up the steps on 
ne side, and the tramp of feet came into the hall, on 
he other. There was a confusion of voices, — then, 
he voice of the Pirate Captain, speaking in his -own 
anguage, —- then, the voice of the American mate, 
rdering out the guard, — then silence. 

I crawled to the door of our room, and laid myself 
lown behind it, where I could see a strip of the hall, 
ing that part of it in which the way out was situated. 
fere, also, the Pirate Captain’s tent had been set up, 
ibout twelve or fourteen feet from the door. Two 
orches were burning before it. By their light, I saw 
he guard on duty file ont, each man munching his Tor- 
illa, and each man grumbling over it. At the same 
ime, in the part of the hall which I could not see, I 
ieard the men off duty grumbling also. The Pirate 
‘aptain, who had entered his tent the minute before, 
ame out of it, and calling to the American mate, at the 
ar end of the hall, asked sharply in English, what that 
nurmuring meant. . 

“The men complain of the Tortillas,” the mate 
ells him. “They say, they are nastier than ever to- 
ight. 99 

“Bring me one, and let me taste it,” said the Cap- 
ain. I had often before heard people talk of their 
iearts being in their mouths, but I never really knew 
yhat the sensation was, till I heard that order given. 

The Tortilla was brought to him. He nibbied a Ws ( 


” 
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off it, spat the morsel out with disgust, and threw the 
rest of the cake away. 

“Those Indian beasts have burnt the Tortillas,” he 
said, “and their dirty hides shall suffer for it to-morrow 
morning.” With those words, he whisked round on his 
heel, and went back into his tent. 


Some of the men had crept up behind me, and, 
looking over my head, had seen what I saw. They 
passed the account of it in whispers to those who could 
not see; and they, in their turn, repeated it to the 
women. In five minutes everybody in the ‘two rooms 
knew that the scheme had failed with the very man 
whose sleep it was most important to secure. I heard 
no stifled crying among the women or stifled cursing 
among the men. The despair of that time was too deer 
for tears, and too deep for words. 


’ I myself could not take my eyes off the tent. In: 
little while he came out of it again, puffing and panting 
with the heat. He lighted a cigar at one of the torches 
and laid himself down on his cloak just' inside the door. 
way leading into the portico, so that all the air fron 
outside might blow over him. Little as he was, he wa 
big enough to lie right across the narrow way out. 


He smoked and he smoked, slowly and more slowly 
for, what seemed to me to be, hours, but for what, b: 
the watch, was little mere than ten minutes after all 
Then, the cigar dropped out of his mouth — his han 
sought for it, and sank lazily by his side — his hea 
turned over a little towards the door — and he fell off 
not into the drugged sleep that there was safety in, bu 
into his light, natural sleep, which a touch on his bod: 
might have disturbed. 


Daten ll 
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“Now's the time to gag him,” says Short, creeping 
up close to me, and taking off his jacket and shoes. 

“Steady,” says L’ “Don’t let’s try that till we can 
try nothing else. There are men asleep near us who 
have not eaten the drugged cakes — the Pirate Captain 
is light and active — and if the gag slips on his mouth, 
we are all done for. Ill go to his head, Short, with my 
jecket ready in my hands. When I’m there, do you 
lead the way with your mates, and step gently into the 
portico, over his body. Every minute of your time is 
precious on account of making the rafts. Leave the rest 
of the men to get the women and children over; and 
leave me to gag him if he stirs while we are getting 
out.” - 
“Shake hands on it, Davis,” says Short, getting to 
his feet. ‘A team of horses wouldn’t have dragged me 
out first, if you hadn’t said that about the rafts.” 

“Wait a bit,” says I, “till I speak to Mr. Kitten.” 

I crawled back into the room, taking care to keep 
out of the way of the stones in the middle of it, and 
asked Mr. Kitten how long it would be before the 
drugged cakes acted on the men outside who had eaten 
them? He said we ought to wait another quarter of an. 
hour, to make quite sure. At the same time, Mr. Macey 
whispered in my ear to let him pass over the Pirate 
Captain’s body, alone with the dangerous man of our 
company — Serjeant Drooce. “I know how to deal 
with mad people,” says he. “I have persuaded the 
Sergeant that if he is quiet, and if he steps carefully, 1 
can help him to escape from Tom Packer, whom he is 
beginning to look on as his keeper. He has been as stealthy 
and quiet as a cat ever since — and I will answer for 
Lim till we got to the river side,” 
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What a relief it was to hear that! I was turning to 
" get back to Short, when a hand touched me lightly. 

“T have heard you talking,” whispered Miss Maryon; 
“and I will prepare all in my room for the risk we 
must now run. Robert, the ship’s boy, whom the chil- 
dren are so fond of, shall help us to persuade them, once 
more, that we are going to play a game. If you can get 
one of the torches from the tent, and pass it in here, it 
may prevent some of us from stumbling. Don’t be- afraid 
of the women and children, Davis. They shall not 
endanger the brave men who are saving them.” 

I left her at once to get the torch. The Pirate 
Captain was still fast asleep as I stole on tiptoe, into + 
the hall, and took it from the tent. When I returned, 
and gave it to Miss Maryon, her sister's little deaf and, 
dumb boy saw me, and, slipping between us, caught 
tight hold of one of my hands. Having been used to 
riding on my shoulders for so many days, he had taken 
a fancy to me; ‘and, when I tried to put him away, he 
only clung the tighter, and began to murmur in his 
helpless dumb way. Slight as the noise was which the 
poor little fellow could make, we all dreaded it. His 
mother wrung her hands in despair when she heard 
him; and Mr. Fisher whispered to me for Heaven’s sake 
to quiet the child, and humour him at any cost. I 
immediately took him up in my arms, and went back 
to Short. | 

“Sling him on my back,” says I, “as you slung the 
little girl on your own the first day of the march, I 
want both my hands, and the child won’t be quiet away 
from me.” 

Short did as I asked him in two minutes. As soon 
4s he had finished, Mr. Macey peased the wort on a 
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me, that the quarter of an hour was up; that it was 
time to try the experiment with. Drooce; and that it was 
necessary for us all to humour him by feigning sleep. 
We obeyed. Looking out of the corner of my eye, I 
saw Mr. Macey take the mad Serjeant’s arm, point round 
to.us all, and then lead him out. Holding tight by Mr. 
Macey, Drooce stepped as lightly as a woman, with as 
bright and wicked a look of cunning as ever I saw in 
any human eyes. ‘They crossed the hall — Mr. Macey . 
pointed to the Pirate Captain, and whispered, “Hush!” — 
the Serjeant imitated the action and repeated the word — 
then the two stepped over his body (Drooce cautiously 
raising his feet the highest), and disappeared through 
the portico. We waited to hear if there was any noise 
or confusion. Not a sound. | . 

I got up, and Short handed me his jacket for the 
gag. The child, having been startled from his sleep by 
the light of the torch, when I brought it in, had fallen 
off again, already, on my shoulder. “Now for it,” says 
I, and stole out into the hall. 

I stopped at the tent, went in, and took the first 
knife I could find there. _ With the weapon between my 
teeth, with the little innocent asleep on my shoulder, 
with the jacket held ready in both hands, I kneeled 
down on one knee at the Pirate Captain’s head, and fixed 
my eyes steadily on his ugly sleeping face. 

The sailors came out first, with their shoes in their 
hands. No sound of footsteps from any one of them. 
No movement in the ugly face as they passed over it. . 

The women and children were ready next. Robert, 
the ship’s boy, lifted the children over: most of them 
holding their little hands over their mouths to keep from. 
laughing — so well had Robert persuaded them thot we 
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were only playing a game. ‘Fhe women passed next, all 
as light as air; after them, in obedience to a sign from 
me, my comrades of the Marines, holding their shoes im 
their hands, as the sailors had done before them. §o 
far, not a word had been spoken, not a mistake had been 
made — so far, not a change of any sort had passed % 
over the Pirate Captain’s face. 

There were left now in the hall, besides myself and 
the child on my back, only Mr. Fisher and Mr. Pordage. 
Mr. Pordage! Up to that moment, in the risk and ex- 
citement of the time, I had not once thought of him. 

I was forced to think of him now, though; and with 
anything but a friendly feeling. 

At the sight of the Pirate Captain, asleep across the 
way out, the unfortunate, mischievous old simpleton 
tossed up his head, and folded his arms, and was on the 
point of breaking out loud into a spoken document of 
some kind, when Mr. Fisher wisely and quickly clapped 
a hand over his mouth. 

“Government despatches outside,” whispers Mr. Fisher 
in an agony. “Secret service. Forty-nine reports from 
head-quarters, all waiting for you half a mile off. Til 
show you the way, sir. Don’t wake that man there, who 
is asleep: he must know nothing about it — he repre- 
sents the Public.” 

Mr. Pordage suddenly looked very knowing and 
hugely satisfied with himself. He followed Mr. Fisher 
to within a foot of the Pirate Captain’s body — then 
stopped short. 

“How many reports?” he asked, very anxiously. 

“Forty-nine,” said Mr. Fisher. “Come along, sir, — 

and step clean over the Public, whatever you do.” 
Mr. Pordage instantly stepped over, ts. panty tah 
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was going to dance. At the moment of his crossing, 
anging rag of his cursed, useless, unfortunate, limp 
lomatic coat touched the ‘Pirate Captain’s forehead, 
woke him. | 
I drew back softly, with the child still asleep on my 
alder, into the black shadow of the wall behind me. 
the instant when the Pirate Captain awoke, I had 
a looking at Mr. Pordage, and had consequently lost , 
chance of applying the gag to his mouth suddenly, 
he night time. 

On rousing up, he turned his face inwards, towards 
prisoners’ room. If he had turned it outwards , he 
it to a dead certainty have seen the tail of Mr. Por- 
e’s coat, disappearing in the portico. 
Though he was awake enough to move, he was not 
ke enough to have the full possession of his sharp 
es. The drowsiness of his sleep still hung about 
- He yawned, stretched himself, spat wearily, sat 
spat again, got on his legs, and stood up, within 
feet of the shadow in which I was hiding be- 
1 him. 
I forgot the knife in my teeth, —I declare solemnly, 
the frightful suspense of that moment, I forgot it — 
doubled my fist as if I was an unarmed man, with 
purpose of stunning him by a blow on the head if 
came any nearer. I suppose I waited, with my fist 
iched, nearly a minute, while he waited, yawning 
spitting. At the end of that time, he made for his 
, and I heard him (with what thankfulness no words 
tell!) roll himself down, with another yawn, on his 
inside. 
I waited — in the interest of us all — to make 
e sure, before I left, that he was asleep agaan. io 
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what I reckoned as about five minutes’ time, I heard ¢- 
him snoring, and felt free to take myself and my little 
sleeping comrade out of the prison, at last. 

The drugged guards in the portico were sitting 
together, dead asleep, with their backs against the wall. 
The third man was lying flat, on the landing of the 
steps. Their arms and ammunition were. gone: wisely 
taken by our men — to defend us, if we were meddled 
with before we escaped, and to kill food for us when 
we committed ourselves to the river. 

At the bottom of the steps I was startled by. seeing 
two women standing together. They were Mrs. Macey 
and Miss Maryon: the ‘first, waiting to see her child 
safe; the second (God bless her for it!) waiting to see 
me safe. | 

In a quarter of an hour we were by the river-side, 
and saw the work bravely begun: the sailors and the 
marines under their orders, labouring at the rafts in the . 
shallow water by the bank; Mr. Macey and Mr. Fisher 
rolling down fresh timber as it was wanted; the women 
cutting the vines, creepers, and withies for the lashings. 
We brought with us three more pair of hands to help; 
and all worked with such a will, that, in four hours and 
twenty minutes, by Mr. Macey’s watch, the rafts, though 
not finished as they ought to have been, were still strong 
enough to float us away. 

Short, another seaman, and the ship’s boy, got aboard 
the first raft, carrying with them poles and spare timber. 
Miss Maryon, Mrs. Fisher and her husband, Mrs. Macey 
and her husband and three children, Mr. and Mrs. 
Pordage, Mr. Kitten, myself, and women and children 
besides, to make up eighteen, were the passengers on 

the leading raft. The second raft, under the guidance of 
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vo other sailors, held Serjeant Drooce (gagged, for 
‘w threatened to be noisy again), Tom Packer, the 
narines, Mrs. Belltott, and the rest of the women 
hildren. - We all got on board silently and quickly, 
a fine moonlight over our heads, and without acci- 
or delays of any kind. 

; was a good half-hour before the time would come 
ie change of guard at the prison, when the lashings 
1 tied us to the bank were cast off, and we floated 
, & company of free people, on the current of an 
own river. 


CHAPTER UL 
The Rafts on the River. 


Ve. contrived to keep afloat all that night, and, the 
n running strong with us, to glide a long way down 
iver. -But, we found the night to be a dangerous 
for such navigation, on account of the eddies and 
3, and it was therefore settled next day that in 
2 we would bring to at sunset, and encamp on the 
. As we knew of no boats that the Pirates pos- 
1, up at the Prison in the Woods, we settled always 
icamp on the opposite side of the stream, so as to 
the - breadth of the river between our sleep and 
Our opinion was, that if they were acquainted 
any near way by land to the mouth of this river, 
would. come up it in force, and re-take us or kill 
tecording as they could; but, that if that was not 
vase, and if the river ran by none of their secret 
ns, we might escape. 
Vhen I say we settled this or that, I do not mean 
ve planned anything with any confidence as to What 
and Tales. VU. q 
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might happen an hour hence. So much had happened 
in one night, and such great changes had been violently 
and suddenly made in the fortunes of many among us, 
‘that we had got better used to uncertainty, in a litile 
while, than I dare say most people do in the course of 
their lives. ; 

The difficulties we soon got into, through the of- 
settings and point-currents of the stream, made the like- 
lihood of our being drowned, alone — to say nothing of 
our being retaken — as broad and plain as the sun at 
noon-day to all of us. But, we all worked hard at 
managing the rafts, under the direction of the seamen 
(of our own skill, I think we never could have pre- 
vented them from over-setting), and we also worked hard 
at making good the defects in their first hasty construc: 
tian — which the water soon found out. While we 
humbly resigned ourselves to going down, if it was th 
will of Our Father that was in Heaven, we humbl} 
made up our minds, that we would all do the best tha 
was in us. 

And so we held on, gliding with the stream. I 
drove us to this bank, and it drove us to that bank, ani 
it turned us, and whirled us; but yet it carried us or 
Sometimes much too slowly, sometimes much too fas 
but yet it carried us on. 

My little deaf and dumb boy slumbered a good des 
now, and that was the case with all the children. The 
caused very little trouble to any one. They seemed, i 
my eyes, to get more like one another, not only in quic 
manner, but in the face, too. The motion of the rai 
was usually so much the same, the scene was usually s 
much the same, the sound of the soft wash and rippl 

‘of the water was usually so much ‘the wme, ‘hak Ys 
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were made drowsy, as they might have been by the 
constant playing of one tune. Even on the grown people, 
who worked hard and felt anxiety, the same things pro- 
duced something of the same effect. Every day was so 
like the other, that I soon lost count of the days, myself, 
and had to ask Miss Maryon, for instance, whether this 
was the third or fourth? Miss Maryon had a pocket- 
book and. pencil, and she kept the log; that is to say, 
she entered up a clear little journal of the time, and 
ef the distances our seamen thought we had made, each 
night. 
So, as I say, we kept afloat and glided on. All day 
_ long, and every day, the water, and the woods, and sky; 
all day long, and every day, the constant watching of 
both sides of the river, and far a-head at every bold turn 
and sweep it made, for any signs of Pirate-boats, or Pi- 
rate-dwellings. So, as I say, we kept afloat and glided 
on. The days melting themselves together to that de- 
gree, that I could hardly believe my ears when I asked 
“How many, now, Miss?” and she answered, “Seven.” 
To-be sure, poor Mr. Pordage had, by about now, 
got his Diplomatic coat into such a state as never was 
seen. What with the mud of the river, what with the 
water of the river, what with the sun, and the dews, 
and the tearing boughs, and the thickets, it hung about 
him in discoloured shreds like a mop. The sun had 
touched him a bit. He had taken to always polishing 
one particular button, which just held on to his left 
wrist, and to always calling for stationery. I suppose 
that man called for pens, ink, and paper, tape, and seal- 
ing-wax, upwards of one thousand times in four and 
twenty hours. He had an idea that we should never 
got out of that river unless we were written out of ib WW. 


y 
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a formal Memorandum; and the more we laboured at 
navigating the rafts, the more he ordered us not to touch 
them at our peril, and the more he sat and roared for 
stationery. 

Mrs. Pordage, similarly, persisted in wearing her 
night-cap. I doubt if any one -but ourselves who had 
seen the progress of that article of dress, could by this 
time have told what it was meant for. It had got so 
limp and ragged that she couldn't see out of her eyes 
for it. It was so dirty, that whether it was vegetable 
matter out of a swamp, or weeds out of the river, or an 
old porter’s-knot from England, I don’t think any new 
spectator could have said. Yet, this unfortunate old 
woman had a notion that it was not only vastly genteel, 
but that it was the correct thing as to propriety. And 
she really did carry herself over the other ladies who 
had no night-caps, and who were forced to tie up their 
hair how they could, in a superior manner that was per- 
fectly amazing. 

I don’t know what she looked like, sitting in that 
blessed night-cap, on a log of wood, outside the hut or 
cabin upon our raft. She would have rather resembled 
a fortune-teller in one of the picture-books that used to 
be in the shop windows in my boyhood, except for her 
stateliness. But, Lord bless my heart, ‘the dignity with 
which she eat and moped, with her head in that bundle 
of tatters, was like nothing else in the world! She was 
not on speaking terms with more than three of the 
ladies. Some of them had, what she called, “taken 
precedence” of her — in getting into, or out of, that 

zuserable little shelter! — and others had not called to 
Pay their respects, or something of thet kind. YW, ‘here 
° sat, in her own state and ceremony, While het bo 
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md sat on the same log of wood, ordering us one and 
L to let the raft go to the bottom, and to bring him 
astionery. 

What with this noise on the part of Mr. Commis- 
oner Pordage, and what with the cries of Serjeant 
rooce on the raft astern (which were sometimes more 
tan Tom Packer could silence), we often made our slow 
ay down the river, anything but quietly. Yet, that it 
ras of great importance that no ears should be able to 
ear us from the woods on the banks, could not be 
oabted. We were looked for, to a certainty, and we 
ight be retaken at any moment. It was’ an anxious 
me; it was, indeed, indeed, an anxious time. 

On the seventh night of our voyage on the rafts, we 
sade fast, as usual, on the opposite side of the river to 
aat from which we had started, in as dark a place as 
re could pick out. Our little encampment was soon 
inde, and supper was eaten, and the children fell 
sleep. The watch was set, and everything made orderly 
w the night. Such a starlight night, with such blue in 
1e sky, and such black in the places of heavy shade on 
xe banks of the great stream! 

Those two ladies, Miss Maryon and Mrs. Fisher, had 
lways kept near me since the night of the attack. Mr. 
isher, who was untiring in the work of our raft, had 
nid to me: | 

“My dear little childless wife has grown so attached 
> you, Davis, and you are such a gentle fellow, as well 
s such a determined one;” our party had adopted that 
ist expression from the one-eyed English pirate, and I 
epeat what Mr. Fisher said, only because he said it; 
thet it takes load off my mind to leave her in yout 
Large. 
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I said to him: “Your lady. is in far better charg 
than mine, sir, having Miss Maryon to take care of he 
but, you may rely upon it, that I will guard them bot 
— faithful and true.” 

Says he: “I do rely upon it, Davis, and I hearti 
wish all the silver on our old Island was yours.” 

That seventh starlight night, as I have said, v 
‘Inade our camp, and got our supper, and set our wate 
and the children fell asleep. It was solemn and beau 
ful in those wild and solitary parts, to see them, eve 
night before they lay down, kneeling under the brig 
sky, saying their little prayers at women’s laps. At th 

. time we men all uncovered, and mostly kept atad 
- tance. When the innocent creatures rose up, we m\ 
mured “Amen!” all together. For, though we had r 
heard what they said, we knew it must be good for 1 

At that time, too, as was only natural, those px 
mothers in our company whose children had been kilk 
shed many tears. I thought the sight seemed to conx 
them while it made them cry; but, whether I was rig 
or wrong in that, they wept very much. On this seven 
night, Mrs. Fisher had cried for her lost darling un 
she cried herself asleep. She was lying on a little cou 
of leaves and such-like (I made the best little couch 
could, for them every night), and Miss Maryon h 
covered her, and sat by her, holding her hand. The ate 
looked down upon them. As for me, I guarded them. 

“Davis!” says Miss Maryon. (I am not going to s 
what a voice she had. I couldn’t if I tried.) 

“T am here, Miss.” 

“The river sounds as if it were swollen to-night.” 
“We all think, Miss, that we are coming near t 
sea,” 
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“Do you believe, now, we shall escape?” 

“I do now, Miss, really believe it.” I had always 
ud I did; but, I had in my own mind been doubtful. 

“How glad you will be, my good Davis, to see Eng- 
nd again!” 

I have another confession to make that will appear 
ngular. When she said these words, something rose in 
y throat; and the stars I looked away at, seemed to 
‘eak into sparkles that fell down my face and burnt it. 

“England is not much to me, Miss, except as a 
ime.” 

“Oh! So true an Englishman should not say that! 
- Are you not well to-night, Davis?” Very kindly, 
id with a quick change. 

“Quite well, Miss.” 

“Are you sure? Your voice sounds altered in my 
saring.”’ 

“No, Miss, I am a stronger man than ever. But, 
ogland is nothing to me.” 

Miss Maryon sat silent for so long a while, that I 
lieved she had done speaking to me for one time. 
owever, she had not; for’by and by she said in a dis- 
net, clear.tone: 

“No, good friend; you must not say, that England is 
thing to you. It is to be much to you, yet — every- 
ing to you. You have to take back to England the 
xod name you have earned here, and the gratitude and 
tachment and respect you have won here; and you have 
» make some good English girl very happy and proud, 
y marsying her; and I shall one day see her, I hope, 
od make her happier and prouder still, by telling her 
that noble services her husband’s were in South America, 
id what a noble friend he was to me there” 
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Though she spoke these kind words in a che 
moanner, she spoke them copmpassionately. I said not 
It will appear to be another strange confession, t 
paced to and fro, within call, all that night, a mos 
happy man reproaching myself all the night long. ‘ 
are as ignorant as any man alive; you are as obscu 
any man alive; you are as poor as any man alive; 
are no better than the mud under your foot,” That 
the way in which I went on against myself until 
morning. 

With the day, came the day’s labour. What I sl 
have done without the labour, I don’t know. We 
afloat again at the usual hour, and were again m: 
our way down the river. It was broader, and clear 
obstructions than it had been, and it seemed to 
faster. This was one of Drooce’s quiet days; Mr. 
dage, besides being sulky, had almost lost his voice 
‘we made good way, and with little noise. 

There was always a seaman forward on the 
keeping a bright look-out. Suddenly, in the full he 
the day, when the children were slumbering, and 
very trees and reeds appeared to be slumbering, 
man — it was Short — holds up his hand, and 
with great caution: 

“Avast! Voices ahead!” 

We held on against the stream as soon as we 
bring her up, and the other raft followed suit. At 
Mr. Macey, Mr. Fisher, and myself, could hear not 
though both the seamen aboard of us agreed that 
could hear voices and oars. After a little pause, 
ever, we united in thinking that we could hear the 
of voices, and the dip of oars. But, you can hear a 

way in those countries, and there wes a bend of tos 
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before us, and nothing was to be seen except such waters 
and such banks as we were now in the eighth day (and 
might, for the matter of our feelings, have been in the 
eightieth), of having seen with anxious eyes. 

It was soon decided to put a man ashore who should 
creep through the wood, see what was coming, and warn 
the rafts. The rafts in the meantime to keep the middle 
of the stream. The man to be put ashore, and not to 
swim ashore, as the first thing could be more quickly 
done than the second. The raft conveying him, to get 
back into mid-stream, and to hold on along with the 
other, as well as it could, until signalled by the man. 
In case of danger, the man to shift for himself until it 
should be safe to take him aboard again. I volunteered 
to be the man. 

We knew that the voices and oars must come up 
slowly against the stream; and our seamen knew, by the 
set of the stream, under which bank they would come. 
I was put ashore accordingly. The raft got off well, and 
I broke into the wood. 

Steaming hot it was, and a tearing place to get 
through. So much the better for me, since it was some- 
thing to contend against and do. I cut off the bend in 
the river, at a great saving of space, came to the water's 
edge again, and hid myself, and waited. I could now 
hear the dip of the oars very distinctly; the voices had 
ceased. 

The sound came on in a regular tune, and as I lay 
hidden, I fancied the tune so played to be, “Chris’en — 
George —- King! Chris’en — George — King! Chris’en 
— George — King!” over and over again, always the 
same, with the pauses always at the same places. \ hat 
likewise tume to make up my mind that if these were 
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the Pirates, I could and would (barring my being shot), 3 
swim off to my raft, in spite of my wound, the moment 
I had given the alarm, and hold my old post by Miss 
Maryon. 

“Chris’en — George — King! Chris’en — George 
— King! Chris’en — George — King!” coming up, 
now, very near. * 

I took a look at the branches about me, to see where 
a shower of bullets would be most likely to do me least 
hurt; and I took a look back at the track I had made 
in forcing my way in; and now I was wholly prepared 
and ‘fully ready for them. 

“Chris’en — George — King! Chris’en — George 
— King! Chris’en — George — King!” Here they 
were! 

Who were they? The barbarous Pirates, scum of 
all nations, headed by such men as the hideous little 
Portuguese monkey, and the one-eyed English convict 
with the gash across his face, that ought to have gashed 
his wicked head off? The worst men in the world 
picked out from the worst, to do the cruellest and most 
atrocious deeds that ever stained it? The howling, 
murdering, black-flag waving, mad, and drunken crowd 
of devils that had overcome us by numbers and by 
treachery? No. These were English men in English 
boats — good blue-jackets and red-coats —- marines that 
I knew myself, and sailors that knew our seamen! At 
‘the helm of the first boat, Captain Carton, eager and 
steady. At the helm of the second boat, Captain Maryon, 
brave and bold. At the helm of the third boat, an old 
seaman, with determination carved into his watchful 
face, like the figure-head of a ship. Every man doubly 

and trebly armed from head to foot. Every mon \yin - 
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his work, with a will that had all his heart and 
n it. Every man looking out for any trace of 
or enemy, and burning to be the first to do good, 
mge evil. Every man with his face on fire when 
w me, his countryman who had been taken pri- 
and hailed me with a cheer,. as Captain Carton’s 
an in and took me on board. 
reported, “All escaped, sir! All well, all safe, all 


od bless me — and God bless them — what a 
' It turned me weak, as I was passed on from 
to hand to the stern of the boat: every hand ~ 
g me or grasping me in some way or other, in the 
nt of my going by. 
Hold up, my brave fellow,” says Captain Carton, 
ng me on the shoulder like a friend, and giving 
flask. “Put your lips to that, and they'll be red 
Now, boys, give way!” 
he banks flew by us, as if the mightiest stream 
sver ran was with us; and so it was, I am sure, 
ng the stream of those men’s ardour and spirit. 
mnks flew by us, and we came in sight of the rafts 
e banks flew by us, and we came alongside of the 
— the banks stopped; and there was a tumult of 
ing and crying and kissing and shaking of hands, 
atching up of children and setting of them down 
, and a wild hurry of thankfulness and joy that 
d every one and softened all hearts. 
had taken notice, in Captain Carton’s boat, that 
was & curious and quite new sort of fitting on 
It was a kind of a little bower made of flowers, 
| was set up behind the captain, and betwixt him 
be rudder. Not only was this arbor, 80 to wi) i, 
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neatly made of flowers, but it was ornamented in 
singular way. Some of the men had taken the ribbo 
and buckles off their hats, and hung them among t 
flowers; others, had made festoons and streamers of th 
handkerchiefs, and hung them there; others, had int 
mixed such trifles as bits of glass and shining fragmer 
of lockets and tobacco-boxes, with the flowers; so th 
altogether it was a very bright and lively object in t 
sunshine. But, why there, or what for, I did not und 
stand. a 

Now, as soon as the first bewilderment was ov 
Captain Carton gave the order to land for the presei 
But, this boat of his, with two hands left in her, i 
mediately put off again when the men were out of hi 
and kept off, some yards from the shore. As 8 
floated there, with the two hands gently backing wat 
to keep her from going down the stream, this pret 
little arbor attracted many eyes. None of the boa 
. crew, however, had anything to say about it, except th 
it was the captain’s fancy. 

The captain, with the women and children clusteri 
round him, and the men of all ranks grouped outsi 
them, and all listening, stood telling how the Expeditic 
deceived by its bad intelligence, had chased the lig 
Pirate boats all that fatal night, ond had still follow 
in their wake next day, and had never suspected un 
many hours too late that the great Pirate body hi 
drawn off in the darkness when the chace began, a 
shot over to the Island. He stood telling how tl 
Expedition, supposing the whole array of armed boa 
fo be ahead of it, got tempted into shallows and we 

aground; but, not without having its revenge ugon t] 
boro decoy-boats, both of which it hai coms up W 
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and, and sent to the bottom with all on board. He 
telling how the Expedition, fearing then that the 
stood as it did, got afloat again, by great exertion, 
the loss of four more tides, and returned to the 
d, where they found the sloop scuttled and the trea- 
gone. He stood telling how my officer, Lieutenant 
erwood, was left upon the Island, with as strong a 
as could be got together hurriedly from the main- 
, and how the three boats we saw before us were 
1ed and armed and had come away, exploring the 
and inlets, in search of any tidings of us. He 
. telling all this, with his face to the river; and, as 
tood telling it, the little arbor of flowers floated in 
wnshine before all the faces there. 
eaning on Captain Carton’s shoulder, between him 
Miss Maryon, was Mrs. Fisher, her head drooping 
er arm. She asked him, without raising it, when 
ad told so much, whether he had found her mother? 
‘Be comforted! She lies,” said the Captain, gently, 
ler the cocoa-nut trees on the beach.” 
‘And my child, Captain Carton, did you find my 
., too? Does my darling rest with my mother?” 
‘No. Your pretty child sleeps,” said the Captain, 
ler a shade of flowers.” 
Tis voice shook; but, there was something in it that 
k all the hearers. At that moment, there sprung 
the arbor in his boat, a little creature, clapping 
hands and stretching out her arms, and crying, 
wr papa! Dear mamma! I am not killed. I am 
ad. I am coming to kiss you. Take me to them, 
me to them, good, kind sailors!” 
Nobody who saw that scene has ever forgotten it, 1 
wre, or over will forget it, The child had keyk 
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quite still; where her brave grandmama had put | 
(first whispering in her ear, “Whatever happens to n 
do not stir, my dear!”), and had remained quiet un 
the: fort was deserted; she had then crept out of t 
trench, and gone into her mother’s house; and the 
alone on the solitary Island, in her mother’s room, a 
asleep on her mother’s bed, the Captain had found h 
Nothing could induce her to be parted from him af 
he took her up in his arms, and he had brought | 
away with him, and the men had made the bower 
her. To see those men now, was a sight. The joy 
the women was beautiful; the joy of those women v 
had lost their own children, was quite sacred and divi 
but, the ecstasies of Captain Carton’s boat's crew, wi 
their pet was restored to her parents, were wonder 
for the tenderness they showed in the midst of rou 
ness. As the Captain stood with the child in his ar 
and the child’s own little arms now clinging round 
neck, now round her father’s, now round her mothe 
now round some one who pressed up to kiss her, 
boat’s crew shook hands with one another, waved ti 
hats over their heads, laughed, sang, cried, danced 
and all among themselves, without wanting to inter! 
with anybody — in a manner never to be represen! 
At last, I saw the coxswain and another, two vy 
hard-faced men with grizzled heads who had been 
‘heartiest of the hearty all along, close with one anotl 
get each of them the other’s head under his arm, : 
pummel away at it with his fist as hard as he could, 
his excess of joy. 

When we had well rested and refreshed ourselves 
and very glad we were to have some of the hearten 
things to eat and drink thot had come up wm he 
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ecommenced our voyage down the river: rafts, 
tls, and all, I said to myself, it was a very 
kind of voyage now, from what it had been; 
ll into my proper place and station among my 
Idiers. . 

when we halted for the night, I found that 
yon had spoken to Captain Carton concerting 
r, the Captain came straight up to me, and says 
y brave fellow, you have been Miss Maryon’s 
id all along, and you shall remain so. Nobody 
persede you in the distinction and pleasure’ of 
g that young lady.” .I thanked his honor im 
st words I could tind, and that night I was 
n my old post of watching the place were she 
Wore than once in the night, I saw Captain 
ome out into the air, and stroll about there, to 
all was well. I have now this other singular 
n to make, that I saw him with a heavy heart. 
aw him with a heavy, heavy heart. 
he day-time, I had the like post in Captain 
boat. I had a special station of my own, be- 
33 Maryon, and no hands but hers ever touched 
ad, (It has been healed these many long years; 
sther hands have ever touched it.) Mr. Pordage 
t tolerably quiet now, with pen and ink, and 
» pick up his senses a little. Seated in the 
oat, he made documents with Mr. Kitten, pretty 
day; and he generally handed in a Protest about 
ig whenever we stopped. The Captain, however, 
very light of these papers that it grew into a 
imong the men, when one of them wanted a 
or his pipe, “Hand us over a Protest, Jeck!” 
s. Pordage, she still wore the nightcap, wai he 
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the left out of a corner of my own, or changing my 
attitude the least trifle. The Captain went on talking in 
the same mild and easy way; but began — with his 
arms resting’ across his knees, and his head a little 
changing forward, as if the heat were rather too much 
for him — began to play with the Spanish gun. 4 

“They had laid their plans, you see,” says the Cap i 
tain, taking up the Spanish gun across his knees, and j 
looking, lazily, at the inlaying on the stock, “witha : 
great deal of art; and the corrupt or blundering local 
authorities were so easily deceived;” he ran his left hand‘ 
idly along the barrel, but I saw, with my breath held, 
that he covered the action of cocking the gun with his 
right — “so easily deceived, that they summoned us 
out to come into the trap. But my intention as to future 
operations —” In a flash the Spanish gun was at his 
bright eye, and he fired. 

All started up; innumerable echoes repeated the 
sound of the discharge; a cloud of bright-coloured birds 
flew out of the woods screaming; a handful of leaves 
were scattered in the place where the shot had struck; 

a crackling of branches was heard; and some lithe but 
heavy creature sprang into the air, and fell forward, 
head down, over the muddy bank.” . 

“What is it?” cries Captain Maryon from his boat. 
All silent then, but the echoes rolling away. 

“It is a Traitor and a Spy,” said Captain Carton, 
handing me the gun to load again. “And I think the 
other name of the animal is Christian George King!” 

Shot through the heart. Some of the people ran 
round to the spot, and drew him out, with the slime 
and wet trickling down his face, but, his face itself 

would never stir any more to the end of ime. 
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“Leave him hanging to that tree,” cried Captain 
Carton; his boat’s crew giving way, and he leaping 
sshore. “But first into this wood, every man in his 
place. And boats! Out of gunshot!” 

It was a quick change, well meant and well made, 
though it ended in disappointment. No Pirates were 
there; no one but the Spy was found. It was supposed 
that the Pirates, unable to retake us, and expecting a 
great attack upon them, to be the consequence of our 
escape, had made from the ruins in the Forest, taken to 
their ship along with the Treasure, and left the Spy to 
pick up what intelligence he could. In the evening we 
went away, and he was left hanging to the tree, all 
alone, with the red sun making a kind of a dead sunset 
on his black face. 

Next day, we gained the settlement on the Mosquito 
coast for which we were bound. Having stayed there to 
refresh, seven days, and having been much commended, 
and highly spoken of, and finely entertained, we Marines 
stood under orders to march from the Town-Gate (it was 
neither much of a town nor much of a gate), at five in 
the morning. 

My officer had joined us before then. When we 
tarned out at the gate, all the people were there; in the 
front of them all those who had been our fellow-prisoners, 
and all the seamen. 

-. “Davis,” says Lieutenant Linderwood. “Stand out, 
| my friend !” 

I stood out from the ranks, and Miss Maryon and 
=" Captain Carton came up to me. 

c “Dear Davis,” says Miss Maryon, while the ‘eer 
& fell fast down her face, “ your grateful friends, in most 
, wwillingly taking leave of you, ask the favour Xhek, 
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while you bear away with you their affectionate remen 
brance which nothing can ever impair, you will alk 
take this purse of money — far more valuable to yo 
we all know, for the deep attachment and thankfulne 
with which it is offered,. than for its own content 
though we hope those may prove useful to you, too, } 
after life.” 

I got out, in answer, that I thankfully accepted tl 
attachment and affection, but not the money. Capta 
Carton looked at me very attentively, and stepped bac 
and moved away. I made him my bow as he stepp 
back, to thank him for being so delicate. 

“No, miss,” said I, “I think it would break my hes 
to accept of money. But, if you could condescend to gi 
to a man so ignorant and common as myself, any litt 
thing you have worn — such as a bit of mbbon —” 

She took a ring from her finger, and put it in n 
hand. And she rested her hand in mine, while she sa 
these words: 

“The brave gentlemen of old — but no one of the 
was braver, or had a nobler nature than you — to 
such gifts from ladies, and did all their good actions f 
the givers’ sakes. If you will do yours for mine, I shi 
think with pride that I continue to have some share 
the life of a gallant and generous man.” 

For the second time in my life, she kissed my han 
I made so bold, for the first time, as to kiss hers; and 
tied the ring at my breast, and I fell back to my place 

Then, the horse-litter went out at the gate, wi 
Serjeant Drooce in it; and the horse-litter went out 
the gate with Mrs. Belltott in it; and Lieutenant Linde 
wood gave the word of command, “Quick march!” an 
cheered and cried for, we went oot of the gia, \ 


~~ 
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arching along the level plain towards the serene blue 
y as if we were marching straight to Heaven. 

When I have added here that the Pirate scheme was 
own to shivers, by the Pirateship which had the Trea- 
re on board being so vigorously attacked by one of 
8 Majesty’s cruisers, among the West India Keys, and 
ing so swiftly boarded and carried, that nobody 
spected anything about the scheme until three-fourths 
the Pirates were killed, and the other fourth were in 
ns, and the Treasure was recovered; I come to the 
t singular confession I have got to make. 

It is this. I well knew what an immense and hope- 
s distance there was between me and Miss Maryon; I 
Il knew that I was no fitter company for her than I 
s for the angels; I well knew that she was as high 
yve my reach as the sky over my head; and yet I 
ed her. What put it in my low heart to be so 
‘ing, or whether such a thing ever happened before or 
ce, as that a man so uninstructed and obscure as my- 
f got his unhappy thoughts lifted up to such a height, 
ile knowing very well how presumptuous and impos- 
le to be realised they were, I am unable to say; still, 
| suffering to me was just as great as if I had been a 
itleman. I suffered agony —agony. I suffered hard, 
i I suffered long. I thought of her last words to me, 
wever, and I never disgraced them. If it had not 
in for those dear words, I think I should have lost 
self in despair and recklessness. 

The ring will be found lying on my heart, of course, 
1 will be laid with me wherever I am laid. I am 
ting on in years now, though I am able and hearty. 
was recommended for promotion, and everyting Wee 
e fo reward me that could be done; but, wy Wea 
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want of all learning stood in my way, and I found m 
self so completely out of the road to it, that I could x 
conquer any learning, though I tried. I was long mt 
service, and I respected it, and was respected in it, a 
the service is dear to me at this present hour. 

At this present hour, when I give this out to1 
Lady to be written down, all my old pain has soften 
away, and I am as happy as a man can be, at t 
present fine old country-house of Admiral Sir Geo 
Carton, Baronet. It was my Lady Carton who hers 
' sought me out, over a great many miles of the w. 
world, and found me in Hospital wounded, and brow; 
me here. It is my Lady Carton who writes down | 
words. My Lady was Miss Maryon. And now, tha 
conclude what I had to tell, I see my Lady’s hono 
grey hair droop over her face, as she leans a little lov 
at her desk; and I fervently thank her for being 
tender as I see she is, towards the past pain and trou 
of her poor, old, faithful, humble soldier. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Noran Lywnvon sat. under the great beech-tree at the 
end of the long walk with her cousin Gregory. Norah 
was fair, pale, timid, and depressed; Gregory fiery as an 
trab and almost as swarthy: Norah was gentle and cold, 
oving no one and harming nothing, while Gregory’s very 
aresses were less tender than the reproaches of other 
nen, and his love more fierce than ordinary hate. Yet 
hough so singularly unsuited to each other, these two 
reatures were betrothed; because Norah’s father wished 
o unite the estates, and because Gregory had a savage 
‘ind of love for his beautiful little cousin — that love 
vhich thinks only of itself, and looks only to its own 
ulfilment. As for Norah, she had simply been required 
o say “TI will,” after her father’s,;stern “you shall.” No 
me dreamed of any spontaneous wish on her part as 
ither desirable or necessary; and it never occurred even 
© herself that she might by chance do more than obey 
— that she might claim the common birthright of hu- 
nanity, and desire and will for herself. Her father had 
1ot ground her down through all the facile years of her 
arly youth to leave her such dangerous thoughts as 
hese. He had not suppressed every spark of self-asser- 
ion to no purpose. He had made her what he wiied 
or to be —& passive machine that did ag it wea Widen 
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— walking by rule and living by law, but devoid of all 
the impulse, passion, strength, and will, which spring 
from an independent inner life. | 

This suited Colonel Lyndon. To his ideas Norah 
was a model daughter, and he almost loved her for the 
feebleness he had created in her. But Colonel Lyndon 
was not prone to love anything: and this, his nearest 
approach, was but a poor imitation at the best. Gregory, 
too, was a man who demanded implicit obedience from 
a woman. With his oriental temperament he had in- 
bibed oriental ideas, and could never reconcile himself 
to the independence of Western women. But he was ol 
a widely different nature to the colonel, even while 
seemingly at one with him in the proper treatment and 
condition of women. He wanted love together with obe 
dience: his slave must feel as well as act according t 
his desires; and souls must yield as well as breathe if 
he would be satisfied. The colonel looked only fo 
practical obedience; Gregory, younger, more impassioned. 
and in love, desired emotional sympathy as well. Thus 
while Norah’s submissiveness charmed him, her coldnes 
and want of demonstration often nearly maddened him 
and few men, perhaps, ever underwent greater tortur 
than Gregory had done since his engagement with hi 
cousin. : 

He often questioned her fiercely about her love fo 
-him; and to-day the conversation beneath the beech-tre 
led again over the old ground. 

“Of course, I love you,” said Norah, in her strange 
timid way, not looking up, and speaking without em 
phasis or intonation. 

_ “Why don’t you look as f you Sa, Nossa” erie 
Gregory, impatiently. | 
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“I cannot help my looks, cousin: they are always 
against me. I look pale, but I am not ill, and I be- 
lieve I always look cross and unhappy, but I am not 
either.” 

“No, no, not cross, Norah, but unhappy. What 
nakes you unhappy?” He spoke quickly, bending his 
reat black eyes eagerly on her. 

“I am not unhappy,” said Norah, quietly. 

“You are, Norah! you know you are! Every look, 
‘very movement, the tones of your voice, your gestures 
— everything tells me that you are wretched, dejected, 
woken-hearted. I see it. I see it. O heaven! that 
ace! and on the eve of our marriage!” There was a 
ertain deep vibration in the tones of his voice which 
vas always the prelude to a fit of frenzy. 

Norah, constitutionally afraid of passion, began to 
remble. 

“There! there! see! I cannot speak to you in the 
enderest way — I cannot even show you any love or 
are, without making you tremble and shrink from me. 
fou cannot call this love. Norah! Why, my very dog 
eturns my caress, and my horse knows my hand. These 
lumb creatures love me, while you — you — you fear 
ne, you shiver with dread and disgust before me, you 
bhor me, Norah! — you wish I was dead and swept 
rom your path for ever! I see it —- I know it — I 
eel it!” 

He started up from the garden seat, and bagan pacing 
he walk, and folding his arms over his breast; but more 
s if he were a modern Laocodn crushing a boa-con- 
trictor, than an ordinary English gentleman assuming 
n ordinary English attitude. 

“Please, cousin, sit down,” gaid Norah, timidly. 
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“Q, this is torture!” he exclaimed, in a_voice of 
genuine anguish: then flinging himself on his knees be 
fore her, he seized her hands, and burst into such a wild 

, Strain of despair and anguish that Norah felt almost faint 
to hear him. Moreover, he had grasped her so harshly, 
that, had she not been too timid even for cowardice, she 
would have screamed aloud. His nervous muscular 
hand closing like a vice over those tiny delicate fingers 
of hers, nearly crushed them. Little frail Norah was no 
fit plaything for a swarthy savage six feet high, and a 
powerful as he was passionate. But now his despair was 80 
intense, and Norah felt in her own soul that, though ex- 
aggerated, it was not entirely groundless. She was too 
timid to make an end of it herself. She could only 
wait, trembling and terrified, until Gregory’s passion had 
burnt itself out, and he had become calm by force of ex- 
haustion. So she sat still and silent; white and rigid 
like a-little marble statue. 

At last the storm cleared off, and Gregory tried to 
soothe her. She bore her cousin’s seothings passively, 
as she bore everything; but her sole thought during the 
infliction was, “When will this be over? O! when will 
he go away?” 

At last, passing through the shrubbery, Norah saw a 
tall, great, spare military figure coming towards them — 
a figure she never remembered seeing with pleasure or 
gratitude before. . 

“My father, cousin!” she said quietly, but with a 
little sigh of relief. 

Gregory had just time to start to his feet, before 
Colonel Lyndon turned ‘into the Long Walk: for Gregory, 

half a savage, was almost as much in awe af hia uncle 

4s Norah herself. 
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With a stern, undeviating step, and a stern, un- 


anging face, the Colonel came up to them, and silently . 


t down on the other side of Norah. No one spoke. 
egory was occupied in regaining his self-possession, 
d Norah waited, as she had been taught, until her 
ther should first address her. 

“A beautiful day,” said Colonel Lyndon, after a time: 


eaking curtly and imperatively, as if he were on 


rade giving orders, and as if the weather were on the 
rge of his displeasure. That was his way with every- 


ing. 

“Very,” said Norah. 

“Too close,” muttered Gregory, wiping his upper 
» — that tell-tale upper lip — with the Nubian blood 
en So plainly in its thickened lines and glowing red! 

Then there was a dead silence again: the Colonel 
da exhausted his first series of subjects; for the Colonel 
2 not a talkative man: and Norah was always too 
ankful to take refuge in the peace of silence to break 
of her own free will; even if she had not been taught 
at such infraction was the highest possible disrespect 
paternal majesty. At last the Colonel spoke again. 

“When does Miss Thorold come, Norah?” 

“To-morrow, sir,’ said Norah. | 

“TI hear she has grown a handsome and a pleasant 
son,’ remarked Colonel Lyndon, condescendingly. 
4s a child she was too forward and not sufliciently 
minine, but I hear she has improved. What say you, 
oprah? it is not long since you left school? You can 
member her distinctly, I presume. She is not dis- 
reeable, I believe?” 

“Not at all, sir,” said Norah. 

“And handsome?” 
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set like a shining frame: while Norah’s small, pallid face 
crowded up with a profusion of colourless hair looked + 
like that of a little ghost. 7 

“I am always pale,” said Norah, “but never mind i 
me now. Tell me of yourself, Lucy. Think how long * 
it is since I have seen you! — two long years! Tell 
me all that has happened to you since we left Madame ~- 
Cosson’s. Are you going to be married? — are you en- 
gaged yet?” 

“I? No, Norah! I have not had five thousand a 
year laid at my feet, as you have at your's.” 

“I should care more about the man than the money,” 
said Norah gently, “though, indeed,” she added below 
her breath, “they are all alike!” And she sighed. 

“Is that your experience, Norah?” laughed Lucy. 
“Mine is just the reverse. They talk of the dissimilarity 
of women, and of our chameleon-like characters, but we 
are the very representatives of monotony compared to 
men. Why do you say that they are all alike?” 

“They are all such tyrants,” said Norah. 

Lucy looked at her intently; then going up to her 
she smoothed back her fair hair gently, saying: — : 

“Is that your experience, my poor Norah? Ah! - 
I understand it all now!” 

Norah’s lip quivered, and her eyes filled; but her 
hard life had taught the little creature self-command, 
and, after a moment, the spasm passed, and left her face 
as still and calm as ever. 

“And your’s, Lucy?” 

“Mine! — dear little girl, what a question! Don't 
you know me well enough to know that the man does ; 

not live on this earth who could or ehould yley the | 
tyrant over me? No, Norah! not the eirongerk wi a 
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iercest temper could conquer me. Let them try! 
2 is not a man in England that I could not make 
lave if I chose.” 
ind she laughed — half in deprecation of her 
nial boast, half in conscious power —- such power 
omen when they are young, beautiful, and self- 
d, alone feel. 
Not your father, Lucy?” 
My father? Bless his dear gentle heart! he would 
urt a fly, much less offend his daughter, of whom 
$ so extravagantly proud and fond. Dear, good- 
ered papa! he never said ‘No,’ to my ‘Yes,’ in his 
nor to mamma’s either. No; mamma is more 
ied to be tyrannical than papa, but she is not 
ilt. I can soon kiss her into a good humour; and 
I gossip with her, and, dear soul! she likes that. 
get round her, too; if, with a little more manage- 
, yet quite as effectually as round papa; and they 
‘dream of thwarting me — never!” 
And your brothers? Am I troublesome? But it is 
1g since I have seen you, that I understand nothing 
ur family or your position now.” 
orah spoke so timidly, as one accustomed to 
us. 
Ask what you like, dear,” said Lucy, in her fine, 
vising way. “I shall be very happy to tell you 
ing. Well! my brothers — they are the, best 
wes in the world! I have two — as you may 
nber. lLaunce is the eldest: he is like papa — 
r, soft, large, good-tempered thing, more like a big 
og than anything else. I call him Doggie when 
particularly good. Edmund is the youngest of us 
9 is 4 year younger than I — by the byé, ox 
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your own age, Nory — and one of the gentlest beings 
breathing. He is a spiritual, etherial morsel, into whom 
nature: forgot to put both bones and evil — a perfect 
angel, dear boy, and such a sweet poet! But he would 
have been better as a girl than as a man. He is too 
fair; and really, without nonsense, he has not enough 
wickedness in him for a true man. As he is, he holds : 
very much the office of the bards of old with us all. 
We ask his views on all intellectual matters, never his ; 
advice on worldly affairs; and, if he were not incor © 
ruptible, he would have been spoilt years ago, with all 
the love and petting he has had. But, to go back to 
myself. You may see by this sketch of home, Norah, 
that I have no very formidable opponents to encounter. 
Launce is too soft-hearted; Edmund too good — besides 
being too abstracted — to oppose me; so that, in fact, 
Nory, I rule the house — and that is just the truth.” 

“What a happy life!” said Norah, sadly. 

“Now tell me yours, Nory.” | 

“O! no, no! never mind mine! It is too tame after 
yours,” said Norah hurriedly. “I have nothing to tell 
but what you know.” 

“Why, child! I know nothing. Come! your history 
or your life, rebel!” 

At that moment a bell rang imperiously, as every- 
thing was done at Lyndon Hall. 

“The first dinner-bell, Lucy,” said Norah, looking 
frightened. “I must go, dear. Do not be a minute too 
late, papa is very particular, and punctual to a moment. 
Mind you are in time, for I want you to be a favourite 
here,” she added with a sad smile. 

“Very well, I will be puncfual,” said Lucy, hurrying 

about her room and ringing for her mad. Then, wha 
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h had fairly closed the door, she laughed aloud 
said — 
‘For to-day only, just to feel my ground.” 
[rue to her promise, down she came, five minutes 
‘e the time, all radiant in peach-blossom and silver. 
2 Norah glided in almost immediately after, in 
ating light blue robe; the one self-possessed and 
oly, the other timid and retiring; the one with her 
1 black brows and open eyes, her rich complexion 
her ruddy, laughing mouth, the other with shy, 
ocholy orbs always hidden by their drooping lids, 
small and delicate lips that smiled more sadly than 
3 wept. 
“he Colonel and Gregory were waiting to receive 
. The Colonel stood near the fire-place, severely 
aful of the hour; Gregory lounged against the 
ney-piece, eagerly looking for Norah. The Colonel, 
his iron-grey hair and keen grey eyes, his hawk 
thin face, and military bearing, looked the imper- 
ion of severity turned gentleman; while Gregory, 
hy and excited, his large black eyes taking every 
» of feeling as mirrors throw back forms, his thick 
lips and small white teeth beneath, looked like 
he was — the half-caste, with the savage element 
minant. Between them both, no wonder was it 
frail, fair Norah’s life was slowly dying out of her; 
is a greater wonder how it had been preserved so 
As Lucy said — writing home to her mother 
night, and exaggerating in consideration of her 
>r’s weakness for gossip — “she looked like a little 
| lamb between a lion and a jaguar — the jaguar 
the Colonel” (added in a footnote). “But; con- 
' Lucy, with a burst of heroism by no meens 
and Tales. VI. 9 
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common: to her, “I will save her! I feel that I have 
this mission given to me, and that I am sent to e 
poor Norah’s release.” 

When the party separated that night, Colonel Ly) 
reviewed himself anxiously in his. dressing-glass 
specially about his eyes and round his mouth. A 
a few minutes he drew himself: up, saying: — “ 
so many after all! Ah! who knows but that I : 
eveneoutlast Gregory.” 

Norah accompanied Lucy to her room. It was : 
a novelty to her to have one of her own sex near 
that she clung to Lucy as if she had been her si 
She seemed so kind and gentle and soft-hearted to : 
Norah, crushed by her father, scorched by her Ic 

- and terrified by both, that, if she could, she would n 
have left her side. Yet Lucy was only a year older | 
her young hostess, for all she patronised and ple 
mother over her to such perfection. 

Lucy spoke of Gregory. Her lids fluttered 
a moment over her dark blue eyes, as she said ' 
girlish frankness: — 

“QO, Norah! what a magnificent person your 
sin is!” 

“Yes, he is very handsome,” said Norah; “or 
least, people say so.” 

“But don’t you think him so yourself, Nory?” 

“TI do not admire that dark style,” answered No 
“His mother was a Nubian, I believe, and the mar 
his race is too visible.” 

“Well, I like it,” cried Lucy. “It gives a life 
animation which our red and white Saxon men w 
fis features are regularly end beantifully cut, 

I think that the dark biood improves them. WW 
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iave been different if he had been like a negro in - 
eature.” 

“IT am glad you like him,” said Norah simply. “And 
he thinks you beautiful, — too beautiful to go about the 
world alone. He said so.” 

“Did' he!” laughed Lucy, looking more pleased than 
proud. “Rather an impertinent speech to a bride-elect, 
vas it not, Nory? What did you say to him in return? 
Jid you not scold him?” 

“No; I said to him just what I said to you — that 
was glad he admired you.” 

“How charmed he must have been with your good 
ense!” said Lucy. 

“No, he was not,” answered Norah, not as if making 
. complaint, but speaking quite tranquilly, as if it was 
. normal condition of things, and she was used to it. 
‘On the contrary, he was angry and excited. He wanted 
ne to be jealous: but I am not of a jealous nature, and 
f he thought every woman in the world handsomer than 
. 1t would not disturb me. Indeed, I would be very 
‘lad if it quieted him, and took him a little more out of 
umself, and away from me. Well! I must not keep . 
jou up after your journey. Good night, dear. O! how 
slad I am that you are here!” 

She bent her forehead to her friend’s lips, and then 
went up to her own bed-room; where, the sad formula of 
he night, she cried herself to sleep like a child. 
~ “Poor Norah!” said Lucy. “She does not love that 
man as much as I love my parrot! What a tragedy is 
preparing for them all! But what a superb fellow 
he is!” | 

Gregory, riding home, could not help giving a thought 
o Lucy. He was living over the evening again, sod 

Q# 
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the new guest came in for her rightful share of the 
canvas. 

“She is excessively handsome,” he thought, “but 
I do not like her. Something about her repels ma 
Her eyes are too free and her manners too confident; . 
but she can love, — if indeed any man could be found 

' to care for a love which would give itself without being 3 

sought. O! Norah’s iciest coldness is more enchanting 
to me than this over-freedom of giving, this prodigal ) 
generosity of love in this bold-eyed beauty. But Norah! 
Norah! can I ever make you love me as I would be 
loved!” | 

He took off his hat, so that the night-wind might 
blow cool upon his feverish forehead, and setting spurs to 
his horse, galloped many a long mile, seeking by violent 
exercise to counteract the tumult within him. 

Norah, pale and weeping in her sleep, murmured, 
“Why may I not die! O! why cannot I die now!” 





CHAPTER IIL. 


Lucy threw the light of a new life into Lyndon Hall 
Before she had been there four days, the Colonel was in 
love with her. Seldom has there been so swift a fall, 
so sudden a conquest. And now, with the insolence of 
youth, she showed his fetters to all the world. There 
was not a petty girlish act of tyranny and self-will of 
which she was not guilty. She deranged all his habits 
and overthrew his authority. She made him wait for 
dinner, contradicted him before the whole household, 
beat him at chess, scolded down his assertions respecting 
woman's inferiority and the good of absolute submission, 

Shook all the starch out of his milfery demesngr, ui 
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e him a pliant nobody, whom she twisted round her 
xs at her pleasure. But all was done so graciously, 
insolence was accomplished by means of such 
ning eyes and sunny smiles, it was such a graceful 
Ity and played by such a lovely comedian, that the 
nel was forced to submit, despot and autocrat as 
was. But he apologised to himself for his loss of 
ity on the same plea that a grave man would use 
aught romping with his child... It was his pleasure, 
will. He suffered these petty pretty liberties because 
iked them: they were not taken by force, they were 
ted. He submitted,: like Hercules to Omphale, to 
ranny he could crush between his fingers and thumb 
orrow, if he chose. He was Samson bound by 
lah; but not asleep, nor with his locks shorn. The 
ads round him were but the fragile threads of 
yman’s caprice, which he could break at a moment, 
2 put forth his strength in never so minute degree. 
disguised lord was still the lord, though he might 
maerade in the slave’s attire for his own good 
sure: and he — his will was none the less iron 
his purpose adamant, because he made himself the 
le. toy of a pretty woman; let her go an inch too 
and then she would find how much of this cruelty 
based on her intrinsic power, and how much on his 
jlaisance. So he comforted ‘his damaged dignity 
_ such soliloquies as those; and sat at the feet at 
Omphale while she rated him, or followed while 
led him hither and thither, and took his lion’s skin 
her footstool, and laughed at his demi-godship to 
face. 
Vora looked on in silent wonder. To see het 
> of whom she stood in almost superstitious ewe, 
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cajoled and trifled with by a girl only a year older { 
herself, seemed a miracle. She felt almost afraid a 
some new and mysterious power had risen up beside 
It was so strange that her father, who had so crus 
her, who laid his own will so heavily on the houseb 
should now be paraded before them all like a t 
monster, and pushed to the very verge of ridicule by 
facility. She did not recognise him. Lucy could 
anything she pleased with him. After keeping du 
waiting a full half-hour — a slight which Colonel Ly: 
had once resented from a peer — Lucy would c¢ 
down into the drawing-room all smiles and compo 
conscious power, all exquisite attire and fabulous 
fumes, sailing in as tranquilly as if she were 
delinquent; then saying, if the Colonel looked hau 
and sulky: 

“Has the dinner-bell sounded yet?” 

What her motive was for her conduct, Norah. 
asked; and even if she had, Lucy would have 
puzzled for an answer; for she had no definite ple 
yet — no actual motive. And as Norah was too 
and indifferent to trouble herself much about whi 
one did, Lucy found no very officious censor or iz 
in her. 

The person most perplexed of all was Gregor 
as all the world, saw Lucy’s evident flirtation w 
Colonel, and he, like Norah, let it pass without 
He was too much absorbed in his own real love 
about the mock-play of others. Why did those 
fixed looks meet his when no one was by? — 1 
left a very sound of words behind them. Wh 
start when he came upon her suddenly? Wh 


dook after him s0 earnestly or 80 sly whe 
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wew? Why did she surround him with her influence, 
o that he could not escape from her, and was forced, 
is if by mesmeric will, to turn to her, and at least to 
watch her? Why, in the midst of all this possession — 
‘or it was a real possession — did he hate her fiercely, 
ind wish that she had never entered Lyndon Hall? 

Gregory was restless and distracted at his unusual 
state of feeling. He chafed and raged under it as under 
3 concealed wound; for if Gregory had the faults, he had 
ilso the virtues of a savage. If he believed in the 
ight of might, he believed also in the beauty of truth, 
ind he practised the virtue of sincerity. It was only 
incere then in him to hate Lucy, while fascinated in a 
itrange repellent way by her. It was only natural to 
um that, while dreaming of her beauty and her love, 
which he did so often now, he should also dream of 
iatred. For, true to his origin, he believed in spells 
ind witchcraft, and he had no doubt that Lucy was 
asting a spell round him now, which he did not feel 
ite sure of resisting, arid which he had full right to 
bhor. 

Such a mute world of passion and fierce forbidden 
hought as it all was in this dim old stately Lyndon 
Tall! Such a stormy world, surging and boiling up 
ound little Norah as the centre figure; she, the only 
alm one of them all, though the saddest of them all; 
ut still and motionless, as philosophers say is the 
haracteristic of storm-centres. 

What could Colonel Lyndon do to please his beauti- 
il guest? He had presented her with a bridesmaid’s 
racelet; that was something, for Lucy adored jewellery. 
‘at what more could he do for her? The Colonel wes 
cautious man, and went by easy marches. Vie Ud vt 
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know Lacy’s family: and, infatuated though he was, his 
pride was greater than his love; and he would sacrifice 
even Lucy, rather than make a mésalliance. He was 
anxious to win her heart — to thoroughly gain her 
mental consent — and then, on further knowledge, he 
would decide on what was best for himself. He did not 
wish to commit himself too early; but he wanted to be 
secure. This was his programme. Lucy? what was 
hers? 

But what could he do to please her? Ah! he had it! 
— the very thing! — and good policy too. He would 
ask her brothers to Norah’s wedding, os an attention to 

* herself, and for his own private inspection? That would 

do — a fitting clasp to the diamond bracelet — perhaps 
a clasp never to be unloosed. Lucy was charmed. She 
caught at the idea with eagerness; for it flashed a 
thought, a means, a way, into her mind which hitherto 
she had not been able to seize. Yes; Launce and Ed- 
mund must come. Edmund was pining to find his ideal; 
Norah was dying under Gregory's love. If they found 
what each was seeking for in the other — then, Gregory’s 
first anger over; then — Lucy buried her face in her 
hands; but the very roots of her hair were crimson, and 
her heart beat so loud, that she might have counted the 
strokes. 

‘When she came to herself, the second dinnerbell 
had rung, and her hair was hanging loose over her 
shoulders. 


CHAPTER Iv. 


ani mor and Edmund Thorold came to Lignicon 
They were both exceedingly handsome, Yhougk 
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very anlike each other, and quite unlike Lucy, excepting 
indeed a certain genial expression in Launce’s face, 
which was like Lucy’s when she was at her best — 
when she was not acting a part and not thinking of 
herself. But of the two, Launce was the more manly, 
ts Lucy had said, and Edmund the better looking. Both 
were very gentle: Launce from that good nature and 
mental indolence which belongs to a certain type of 
large-built, stout, stronglimbed young Saxons; Edmund, 
from a_ refined nature, and from the absence of com- 
bativeness. Launce was the more affectionate; Edmund, 
the more loving. Launce would make the kind husband, 
the good master, and the indulgent father. 


The Colonel liked them. Their quiet manners pleased 
him, as did their manly deference to himself. For Lucy 
had warned them of his character, and had besought 
them to be extraordinarily respectful. And they always 
did what Lucy told them. Gregory stood aloof, watching 
his rivals. He surrounded Norah with more jealous 
cares than ever, hardly letting her out of his sight for a 
moment; sitting by her; talking to her exclusively, or 
rather suffering no one else to speak with her; breathing 
defiance and distrust in every glance and gesture; chained 
to her side like a fierce gaoler standing between the 
very sun and her. It was a hard time for Norah: it 
very nearly killed her. 

The marriage-day was drawing near. Norah was 
growing thin and pale; Gregory more restless and more 
violent. It was no secret now, that he was eating his ° 
heart out for despair at Norah’s want of love for him, 

' ar that Norah was literally dying of terror and opyrtee- 
aon. But no one spoke; not even Lucy. She did not 
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feel the ground beneath her firm enough yet for + 
hazardous chance. 

The young men had been a week at the hall 
the marriage was to take place now in ten days, 
Gregory received a letter from his lawyer 
- threatened to destroy all existing engagements 
soever. <A cousin of his, the son of his father’s yx 
brother, suddenly claimed the estate, on the ple: 
Gregory's Nubian mother had never been legally m 
A doubt had always existed in that branch c 
family; for, if true, the estates would be theirs, an 
interest marvelously sharpens suspicion. 

Colonel Lyndon was only half-brother to Gre 
father, and knew nothing of the rest of the famil: 
no case, then, could the estates devolve on him 
sequently, he had never questioned the validity 
half-nephew’s title. Had he received only a hint o 
a possibility as the want of those important m: 
lines, which change so many destinies, he woulc 
thoroughly investigated the matter before he had si 
him to stand suitor to his daughter. For he care 
for the estates — not the man, and he would give 
quite as willingly to the new owner as he had 
her to Gregory; a great deal more willingly if he 
better income. Gregory knew this well enough 
foresaw all that would happen if he could not ove 
this difficulty — a difficulty not wholly contem 
for, though he had been brought up and conside 
the lawful heir, he had no legal or documentary ev 
- of his father’s matriage, and could not prove his ti 
disputed; at least, not with the proofs in his hands 
would have to search for more. 

After thinking over his position for iwi bye 5 
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— which was a long time for Gregory to reflect — he 
determined on going at once to London, and seeing the 
matter to the end. Nothing but the certainty of losing 
Norah altogether — should his opponent’s claim be made 
good — could have spurred him to this extreme step. 
But he felt it was better to risk a few weeks’ absence 
than a life’s loss; — better to suffer anxiety for a term 
than anguish for ever. | 

He rode over to Lyndon Hall, taking the letter with 
him. It was early morning, and he found the family 
assembled at breakfast. Lucy in the most wonderful 
elaboration of lace and muslin that the genius of Parisian 
artist could invent, was sitting by the Colonel, whom she 
was drugging with her pleasant poison. Norah was 
between Launce and Edmund, and assiduously attended 
to by both. It was the only hour they had with her 
unmolested, and as they both wished to become really 
acquainted with her, it is not surprising that they made 
the most of it. In the midst of this delightful case and 
dangerous pleasure, Gregory’s step was heard in the hall. 
Not suffering the servant to announce him, he opened the 
door of the breakfast-room and strode rapidly forward. 
Norah was just handing a cup of tea to Edmund, at 
whom she was looking earnestly, smiling at an anecdote 
he was relating; Launce, on her other side, was bending 
forward, listening, but putting in a laughing commentary. 
Both the young men were animated; Norah unembar- 
rassed and pleased. The instant Gregory appeared the 
smile faded from her lips, her eyelids drooped, her hand 
trembled, her breath was checked, and she turned pale. 
Launce and Edmund both stopped speaking, and Edmund 
half drew away, looking a shade guilty and cenght. Lucy 


flashed crimson, a welcome springing like a word \o yet 
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eyes; Colonel Lyndon looked surprised and bored by the. { 
interruption. . 

Not a shade, not a change, in the countenances of 
that unsuspecting -breakfast-party, but had been marked 
by Gregory. He thought he detected a look of intelli- 
gence between Norah and Edmund. He was mistaken, 
as the jealous always are. Norah could not have es- 
tablished a good intelligence with any man. But fora 
moment this suspicion made him waver. Should he go 
and leave her to the designing people about her? Was 
he not mad and suicidal to think of such a thing? Then, 
again, if Colonel Lyndon heard a breath of. his difficulty, 
adieu to Norah for ever, unless he could overcome 
it. Perhaps, already he had received intimation of the 
matter from that miserable cousin of his, whose life 
would not be worth much if ever he fell within the 
grasp of those hands. No! Gregory crushed back his 
transient hope and set himself to his task. To say the 
least of it, a difficult and a painful one to any man. 

The colonel — when he and Gregory were closeted 
in his study — took the news quietly. 

“Of course,” he said, “unless you can perfectly sub- 
stantiate your claim and clear your position, you need 
not expect to — 

Gregory anticipated the end of the unfinished sentence. 

“But love — love —” he urged passionately. 

“Bah! Acres, not love, my dear boy, when you talk 
to a father!” said the Colonel. “Do you think it possible 
for me to give my child to a penniless —? Well! we 
will not discuss the question. Now, silence! not another 
word!” For Gregory was raging about the room on the 

point of committing some excess. “Leeve us, now?” be 
continued, in that ‘cold, haughty, iro jron-hound. Wey Ges 
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vhich always stilled the poor passionate savage like a 
pell. “Go to London, investigate this matter; go to 
Sgypt, if meed be, — probe the affair to the end, and 
mbstantiate your claim to the estates, or leave this coun- 
ry for ever. I will take care that Norah remains free 
and unsought till your return — but, on that return, unless 
indeed you are wise enough never to come back if un- 
successful — however, as I was saying, on that return, 
your good or ill-fortune will determine your relations 
with her. Go. Lose no time. The longer you delay 
here the longer you delay your possible marriage.” And 
the Colonel waved him from the room. 

Gregory went to find Norah. She and Lucy were in 
the drawing-room, sitting in the. bay window working; 
Norah in a low prie-dieu cunningly isolated, Lucy on the 
ottoman, with plenty of space on the cushions beside her. 
He clanked into the room with even more than his usual 
ndifference to forms, looking dark and agitated, not 
juite unlike the popular notions of demon lovers, when 
hose gentlemen first threw off their fascinations and 
lunged into revelation. 

“I must speak with you, Norah,” he said, abruptly, 
atting down by Lucy. 

“And I am de trop?” said Lucy in her sweetest 
roice, bending forward, and letting her hand rest lightly 
m his. 

Gregory turned and looked into her face, and their 
yes met. When she withdrew hers, Lucy felt that she 
iad told too much. Single-hearted and absorbed as Gre- 
ory was, that look disturbed him, and for a moment he - 
ould not speak. - 

“Do you wish to say anything to me?” then ssked 
larah, submissively. 
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“Yes, Norah, yes!” he answered hurriedly; “I m 
speak with you.” 

“Shall I go, then?” said Lucy, with the same sm 
and the same caressing accent. 

Norah looked at her imploringly. 

“My cousin has no secrets from you,”-she said, 
her timid voice, asking her to remain. But she wi 
out of the room. 

When the door was closed, Gregory exclaimed: “Sw 
that you will be faithful, whatever may happen!” 

“TI do, cousin,” said Norah. She might as well hi 
said, I am cold, or I am hot, for any emphasis or s 
that lay on her words. 

“More fervently — more passionately!” cried Grego 

“I am not fervent, or passionate, cousin,” said Nor 
quietly, “were I to pretend to be so, I should 
untrue.” - 

“Say, it to me: again, then — let me hear th 
blessed sounds once more! You vow on your eternal : 
vation that nothing shall tempt you from me — that 
one shall steal you away.” 

“No one, cousin. I love no one else.” 

“But me?” 

“Cousin, I am bound to love you.” . 

“And if you were not bound? — if you were fr 
Would you love me then, Norah?” 

“Yes,” she gasped, faintly. 

“O! I can go now!” cried Gregory. “I will go wl 
that word still vibrates on my ear! No colder sn 
shall disturb the echo of that word,” and he rus 

~ through the rooms, and departed without any leave-tak 
whatever. 
Norah clasped her hands ‘together. “Ls trae 
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be true — has he really gone!” she exclaimed. Then 
ding her face she too burst into tears. Were they 
ars of grief, or joy? 

She waited until she had quite recovered herself, and 
atil the last echo of the horse’s hoofs had died away in 
te distance, before she sought Lucy. Finding her, she 
ised her and clung to her, like a happy child, and 
ugh they both were silent, Lucy had scarcely seen 
er smile since she came to the Hall. 

“What is to be done?” said Lucy to herself. “People 
‘ould call me very dishonourable if they knew; but what 
m I do? There is no forcing these things — and no 
eventing them.” 


CHAPTER V. 


Waar had passed into Lyndon Hall? or rather, what 
id passed from it? The very birds seemed to sing 
ore cheerily in that hoary beech-row, and the Colonel 
mself forgot his drill manners. Lucy’s fascination over 
m was more potent than ever, and smoothed him to 
ch pleasant serenity that even Norah was included in 
e general amnesty, and her chain lengthened by a 
uple of links at the very least. The young men, of 
urse, proposed to leave; but the Colonel, prompted by 
icy, would not accept their dismissal, and insisted on 
eir remaining some weeks longer. 

The walks and drives about Lyndon were very 
vely. Norah had always taken great delight in them, 

her little, quiet, silent way; but she thought them 
mre beautiful than ever now. But the hedgerows 
aked greener, the dew lay more brightly on the g\itter- 
' grass, the Howers were more numerous, the Wirds 
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sang more sweetly this year, than on any preced 
years: there was a life, a freshness, a luxuriance she | 
never noticed before: it was nature without her mask 
clouds. She did not know that the change was in | 
self, not in outward things, and that the light which 
so bright and loving on the world, was the light 
freedom, not of heaven. Every one noticed the cha 
in Norah. The very servants discussed it in their h 

Norah and Edmund were frequent companions. 1 
was by Miss Lucys manoeuvring. Having made 
her mind that they were. the two Halves of which 
Germans speak, she did her best to fit them togetl 
She hoped to accomplish her moral masonry bel 
Gregory's return: when it would be too late to “h 
back.” 

“This is pleasant, Lucy,” said Norah, suddenly. | 


-and her friend were sitting on the lawn; Edmund, h 


lying at their feet, reading aloud. Launce was ai 
with the Colonel, inspecting some ithprovements. 
Lucy looked down at Edmund. She saw his | 


' flush, and his eyes grow large and dark. 


~ 


“Yes, very enjoyable,” she answered. “What do 
say, Edmund?” 

“T think enjoyable too cold a word,” said Edmt 
raising his eyes to Norah. 

“Take my advice,” said Norah hastily. “Do 
despise coldness. Do not strain after excess of exp 
sion or unbridled feeling. There is nothing like s 
command, Mr. Thorold, believe me.” 

Lucy and Edmund exchanged looks; but Edmw 
was full of pain; in Lucy’s was a slight sneer, as 


thought what a shameful trick Fate had played them 


fo throw Him at: the feet of one who had nor ette 
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power enough to love him: to waste all that fire and 
rgy in watering desert sand. Ah! if that same fate 
| but given Gregory to her — his love would have 
) a far different return. 
“My view of life, and of love, is sympathy,” said 
mund, gently. “Sympathy certainly cannot change 
natures; it cannot make the passionate cold, or the 
1 passionate; it cannot bend the strong, or nerve the 
ak; but it can modify. If our uncontrolled impulses 
und the one we love, it seems to me the manifest 
‘y of the man, who is the stronger, to fashion himself, 
far as he can, into such form as his friend would have 
a wear; and to check for her sake, all outward ex- — 
ssion of what he may not be able to destroy within 
o. I understand no self-assertion in the man who 
es.” 


Norah did not answer. While Edmund spoke, she 

ed at him earnestly and sorrowfully, with something 
like tears in her eyes. But Norah’s tears seldom 
d the boundary of her lids. 


Not many men are like you,” at last she said, with 
tle sigh. 


)! he is such a gentle, loving creature!” said Lucy 
when they were alone. “Edmund always reminds 
that statue of the youthful genius you are so fond 
1, by the bye, he is not unlike, in feature; so 
so kind, so considerate to others, so full of rare 
rling.” She bent her eyes on the little creature 
, he is a very interesting boy,” Norah answered 
“I never knew one I liked to be with 

vho put me so entirely at my ease. And thst 

ves. VU. 410 
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is no slight praise from such a nervous person as I am!” 
she added, half laughing. 

Lucy reported her words to Edmund, and cost him a 
night’s rest thereby. It was not only the’ fulfilment of 
his own love — for he knew he loved her — that he 
sought, but her deliverance from a man who held her 
by force, and made her very life a burden to her. We 
all know what a terrible lever to love is fanaticism, and 
the belief that love is duty. 

Norah saw nothing. She had been too long ac- 
customed to the fiery noon of Gregory’s passion to see 
what forms were floating in the soft dim twilight of Ed- 
mund’s tender affection. Unconsciously she encouraged 
what she did not recognise. By her gentle kindness and 
her evident preference; by her silent friendship; by her 
girlish confidence, she aided hourly in consolidating the 
fatal fancy she would have destroyed at once, had she 
known of it. But it never occurred to her that he meant 
love when she meant only kindness, or that she was 
answering & passion when she gave back mere kindness. 
Then, he was so young — such a mere boy! — only - 
just her own age! 

Gregory had now been away three weeks. He wrote _ 
letters daily that might have been traced in fire: s0 
fiercely loving and so full of burning anguish. They 
were less painful to Norah than his presence; but, 
though only letters, they were singularly trying to her. 
She dreaded them in a weaker degree, but in: the same 
manner as she used to dread his visits and his passionate 
prayer: “Norah, let me speak with you!” 

He said nothing of his return, and nothing of his 

business. The Colonel alone knew whet thet business 
Was; and was disoreet. Thankfulness et is vheense 
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swallowed up curiosity in Norah, and hope in Lucy; so 
that days and days wore on, and no mention was made 
of his return. And still Lucy’s brothers stayed at Lyndon 
Hall, and Edmund’s soul went deeper beneath the waves 
which give back nothing living. 

But Launce? O! good-tempered, genial, soft-hearted 
Iaunce looked on and wondered; and, when he did not 
wonder, laughed. As for the Colonel, he thought his 
way was clear before him. Surely he had secured all 
the approaches! Surely ‘she had not an inch of ground 
left for defence or for retreat; but, more surely than all, 
the was willing to capitulate, and did not seek for de- 
fmce or retreat. And he — he would be proud of his 
beautiful prize; he would parade her before the eyes of 
the world, as a priceless gem in a gorgeous setting. He 
was satisfied there were no flaws in the jewel, and that 
he would not be disgraced by wearing it. So, the sooner 
it was set upon his hand the better for her, and the 
happier for him. But this was just what Lucy did not 
want. It was premature and disorganising. The ex- 
planation must be delayed at least till Norah’s affair was 
settled; and yet the Colonel had grown so pressing. 
What should she do? Foolish girl that she had been! — 
why had she heaped up the coals so high? What she 
had lighted for amusement in the first instance, threat- 
ened conflagration now to all around; and no one was to 
blame but ‘herself. She could have wept at seeing her 
mine sprung too quickly, and at her inability to stave 
{ off the dreaded hour. But weeping her spiteful tears, or 
‘ smiling her most blandishing smiles, it was all one to 

- Fate and the Colonel: the hour came on inexorably. 

Colone] Lyndon of Lyndon Hall made her a formal ofer 

of his hand and fortune, in the bay-window of ‘he 
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drawing-room; sitting on the ottoman, and offering this 
precious prize in such a tone of provoking certainty, that 
Lucy could have boxed his ears with good-will. As she 
could not afford herself: that satisfaction, she accepted 
him. 

“At all events,” said Lucy to herself, “if Gregory 
and Norah do marry, and I do not wish to tie myself to 
this old gentleman — but Lyndon is a fine place! — I 
can always break it off when I like. Better that chance, 
than refusing him, and keing obliged to leave Lyndon 
and to have all my plans destroyed.” “But no one was 
to know of it,” said Lucy, cosily. “It was their dear 
little secret, and they would keep it sacred for a few 
days yet.” And the Colonel assented. Thus Lucy’ gained 
more breathing time. 


CHAPTER VL 


“Ser, how beautiful it is,’ said Edmund, standing 
on the flight of steps leading to the lawn. “Will you 
not come out into the garden, Miss Lyndon? Pray do! 
it is so delicious, and it will do you good.” 

He asked her earnestly; and Norah smiled, and 
stepped through the open window. They strolled on the 
lawn, Edmund talking as she loved to hear him, in that 
deep, gentle, half poetic, half metaphysical, and wholly 
vague and dreamy way of his, which, by its very vague- 
ness, seemed to open new worlds to Norah. She listening 
quietly and with a certain absorption to which poor 
Edmund gave a warmer parentage than simple intellec- 

tual pleasure. Interested and unconscious, Noreh by 
degrees drew towards the shrubbery. Null istemng, & 
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assed through the narrow path, and up the long walk, » 
» the garden-chair beneath the beech-trees. 

“Let us sit here,” said Edmund. 

Norah disregarded the omen of place, and sat down. 
le stopped speaking. Surprised at his silence, she 
ooked up. The look which met her’s — the plaintive, 
ong, beseeching look — surprised her still more. But 
the did not read it correctly. 

“May I speak to you candidly and without reserve?” 

“Yes,” answered Norah, perplexed. 

“Miss Lyndon —” he began; but his voice failed 
him. “TI am afraid of displeasing you,” he then said 
anxiously. 

“O, no! you cannot displease me, Mr. Thorold. What 
have you to say? I am not afraid of any explanations 
with you,” and she smiled. 

“Thank you — thank you for that word! ‘Then you 
will hear me patiently and quietly and without anger, 
whatever you may: reply?” 

“Yes,” said Norah, with a frank but still perplexed 
expression, saying to herself: “what can he mean?” 

“Have I deceived myself?” he then began; “have I 
read your heart only by the light of my own? But, no! 
t cannot all be only the reflection of myself! You do 
eel for me kindly, affectionately, with sympathy — is it 
tot so, Miss Lyndon? You do!” | 

He spoke earnestly, but O! so gently — his soft 
roice falling like music on the air, his manner so con- 
rolled, so respectful! 

“Yes,” said Norah, looking frightened, “I do feel all 
his for you.” 

“No more? Must I be content only with friendship? 
: Norah! I can keep my secret no longer. “Promised 
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though you are to another — but promised to one you 
do not love, and with whom you are unhappy and-ill- f 
assorted — it is no dishonour to seek to free you. If fF 
you can gain sufficient strength to break off your present 
engagement, Miss Lyndon, the whole study of my life 
will be how best to make you happy; how best to shape ¢ 
my life to yours.” 

He took her hand; it was cold and trembled. 

“T am sorry you have said all this,” Norah answered .' 
in a low voice, “for now I have lost my companion. Ido ~ 
not love you, Mr. Thorold, and I did not know that you |, 
loved me. You were a prized companion — the firstI : 
have ever had — and I liked you and felt grateful to 
you; but, indeed, ‘indeed, I do not love you.” 

Edmund made no complaint, He only shivered, and 
turned paler than Norah herself, his forehead and upper 
lip standing thick with heavy drops. . 

“Then you love your cousin, who is expected back 
£0 soon — perhaps this very day — to claim your” 

Norah was silent. . 

“I did not know that,” continued Edmund; “TI did 
not believe you loved him.” | 

Still she did not speak; she only shuddered slightly 
and looked down. 

“But you forgive me for my presumption?” said the 
poor youth grievingly, doing his best to prolong the con- 

_ versation — the last he might ever have with her alone, 
or on that dangerously dear topic. 

“Forgive you? — yes! — but it is not presumption. 

I have been to blame for not having understood your 
feelings better. Forgive you? Indeed, yes! but there is 
ho forgiveness needed\” 
She spoke fast for her, and almort with wermih. 
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He raised her hand to his lips, without any show of 
passion, in a quiet subdued manner only, then left her — 
very sadly, but patiently and calmly — Norah looking 
after him sadly, too — feeling as if she should never 
see that young slight form again. , 

She was still looking after him when Gregory stood 
before her. Livid, haggard, worn, with a light in his 
eyes as in those of a panther about to spring, he stood 
before Norah like an evil spirit. Norah screamed, and 
started to her feet. Then, summoning all her self-pos- 
session, she sat down again, slowly stiffening into the 
statue-like, passive, painful immobility which was all 
that Gregory knew of her. 

. “I have heard your conversation,” said Gregory, 
bitterly. ‘‘Is this the way you keep your vow, Norah? 
Answer me at once, and without subterfuge, is this what 
you call faithfulness?” 

“I have broken no vow,” said Norah. 

“No? Then perhaps my ears have deceived me; 
perhaps I have heard nothing; perhaps it is a dream — 
a fancy — and young Edmund Thorold has made you 
no offer of his love. AmI mad, Norah? Am I dreaming? 
Have I my actual senses, and yet you dare tell me to 

. my face that you have kept your faith. with me?” 

“Tf you have heard all, cousin, you will know that 
I have done so.” 

“Proof of which, I find my rival pouring out words 
of love to-you! That looks like woman’s faith, surely. 
O Norah, Norah!” he cried, dropping this bitter satire 
of his manner for the wild love natural to him, “is it 
not maddening for any man to have the thing he loves 

_ profaned by the lore of another? Is it not torture, (unk 

( Jou, on returning home to claim the treasure of O08 
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ufe, to find a rude hand laid on the casket, and on 
very title disputed? Norah, what did I hear when 1 
eager blood had flown to my heart for joy to find mys 
so near you, — what did I hear? A boy telling y 
that you did not love me, and you suffering the lie 
go forth uncontradicted! Not love me! — not love u 
Ay, before God and man, you do! I have come for yx 
Norah; I have come to bid you fly with me to-night; 

leave all, and follow me, as you swore you would ¢ 
to be mine — indissollubly mine — before heaven a 
the world; never more to be taken from me — nev 
more to be separated. Norah, Norah! I call on you n 
to fulfil your promise, and to come!” 

“To-night, cousin? Secretly! Without my fathe 
knowledge? No, no!” said Norah, terrified. 

He seized her in his arms. 

Despair and terror nerved Norah. ‘“No,, cous 
no,” she said, “I cannot do this without my father’s 
sent.” 

“Then that lad spoke true. You do not love n 
groaned Gregory. “O! what prevents my killing 
now, a8 you lie back upon my arm? What better d 
for both?” he muttered, passing his hand inside 
vest, and laying it on the handle of a dagger al 
worn there. . } 

“You may kill me if you will, cousin,” said ) 
her terror lending her the semblance of. courage. 

“Kill you! Not a hair of that golden head : 
come to harm by me!” cried poor Gregory, pressi 
lips upon her head. “My life! my love! Harn 
my hand? Never! Never! Harm to myself first 
you love me, too?” 


b “No,” said Norah, “I do not love you, cous 


— 
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“You do not love me? Then you love him? Woe 

iim !” 

“Cousin,” ‘said Norah, faintly, “I do not love him. 
ove no one.” 

Norah never knew, in after years, how much was 
1e, and how much fancy, of what she thought she re- 
2mbered of the time when her cousin leapt the meadow- 
dge, and she told him, with the courage of despair, 
at she did not love him. 

Twilight was drawing on. In a distant part of the 
wk, Edmund Thorold was seen by a pair of watchful 
rea to walk by the river-side. The youth was thinking 
‘the scene beneath the beegh-trees; lamenting over his 
fortune; grieving that he had tempted fate too soon; 
it, above all, grieving that he must leave the first and 
ily woman he had yet found to realise his ideal: that 
> must leave her to slavery and misery, while he went 
it to desolation and despair. He sat down on the 
ranch of a tree overhanging the river, just where it ran 
ost rapidly, through the arches of the bridge, — where 
was deepest, wildest, and noisiest. A stealthy step 
ept-up to him as he sat; but he saw nothing: his face 
as pressed upon his arms, and these -were laid against 
e tree, and the rushing water deadened every sound. 
iddenly he heard a cry. He started up. A dark face 
ared over him; a hand was on his throat; and he was 
rang through the air like a child, then dashed heavily 
ion the rocks-below. A slight moan, a faint stirring 
the limbs, the broken eddy boiling and roaring for a 
ment, then closing again; and the river ran reddened 
er a bleeding corpse. | 

That night Lucy Thorold sloped With Gregory 
udon. 
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. CHAPTER VIL 
Tue next day Lyndon Hall was in confusion. 
mund missing, — not at home all night; Lucy 


Norah like a ghost; Gregory seen stealing abo 
place in a mysterious and burglarious fashion, - 
these wild reports met Colonel Lyndon as he desc 
to the breakfast-room, where Launcelot Thorold, as 
and abashed, was the only one to greet him. 
had not yet come down. It was with great effoi 
.8he came at all, for she was painfully ill. 

“What does this mean?” said the Colonel, a 
“Ts all the household in league to bewilder me? I 
understand it, Mr. Thorold? Where are your brothe 
sister? Where, too, is Norah? What’ (an untransl 
expletive) “is the meaning of all this, sir?” 

“T do not know where my brother is,” replied Li 
lot. ‘ ““He has not been at home all night. My si 
grieve to say —” He hesitated. 

| “Well, sir, what? Speak, Mr. Thorold! Yor 
ter?” The old Colonel looked stern; pulled up his 
and scowled, as if Launcelot had been the cai 
it all. 

“My sister —”’ began Launcelot. But here b 
interrupted by a servant bringing in a small si 
note, written in violet ink. | 

“Tf you please, sir, this 1s for you,” said the 
“Justine, Miss Thorold’s maid, gave it me. Miss T 
left it for you on her pincushion.” 

The Colonel tore it open. 


“My dear Uncle,” it bogan — “for so I may soon hope to add 
— at last, my happiness is at hand. Your nephew Gregory has. 
understvod that poor little Norah did not love him, no favit of b 
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he did her best to obey you; but hearts are sometimes disobedient, 
has followed the —~ shall I say it? — first impulse of our introduc- 
» has loved me instead. I have known this for some time, but 
it prudent to be silent. Thia may account to you, dear uncle, for 
hich, at the time, you misunderstood, but in which I could not set 
ht, or enlighten you. To avoid unpleasantness to you and others, 
egory and I have decided on being married privately, away from 
When assared of your approbation — about which, however, I 
kind of doubt — we shall return to ask your blessing and recogni- 
‘rom your expressed kind feeling for me, 1 am sure you will be 
at my happiness in being made dear Gregory's wife. For Norah, 
ay she will find a husband nearer to her taste, and more similar in 
and perhaps the two families will be even more closely united yet. 
nund, dear uncle, where his heart is gone to; for It has been quite 
e aux cceurs lately at Lyndon. I embrace you heartily.. When 
rand I come home to the Moat, I shall be very near you, and I shall 
see you often. 
“Your affectionate niece ’ 
“Lucy. 


‘S.— TI enclose a note which dear. Gregory has just given me for yoa. 
— L. T.” 


regory'’s note was shorter , and more to the point. 
. thus: 


EAR Sir, — My cause is lost. In searching among the papers which 
er left sealed up in his lawyer's hands, we found — not.a certificate 
1arriage, but a confession,.under his own hand and seal, which has 
a beggar, and the declared illegitimate son of a Nubian slave. 
Yours truly, 
‘ ' ‘‘Grecory LYNnpoN.” . 


he reason of his marriage with Lucy was clear now. 
ew persons would have recognised the Colonel after 
d read Lucy’s insolent and Gregory's defiant letter. 
elf-possession vanished. Based on pride, not-on 
mtrol, it could not bear. so rdde a shock as this, 
uilitary bearing broke down, as ¥ it had been a 
soard mannikin paraded before the world. He 
2d, he swore, he raved and raged, and called Lucy 
y names, and threatened to shoot Gregory through { 
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the head, and insulted Launcelot, and abused Norah in 
really gross language, and said that if Edmund came 
near the hall again he would have him horsewhipped 
by his groom. In short, he was a wild, mouthing mad- 
man, much too occupied with his own disappointment to 4 
feel any thankfulness at Norah’s escape, or at his own ; 
He did not remember this, nor think how he would = 
have felt, had Norah been married before: the crash and + 
exposure came. He only remembered that his bewitch- ° 
ing mistress had betrayed him, and that she had been ~ 
deceiving and laughing at him during the time of her | 
sweetest blandishments. Poor starched Colonel, it was a” 
rare fall for his dignity! 

At this moment of supreme anger little Norah stole 
into the room, deathly pale and broken, but bearing up 
in the wonderful way proper to frail little women, who 
support trials which would destroy the robust. The sight 
of her renewed the Colonel’s passion. He advanced to 
her menacingly, his hand uplifted. That gesture, and . 
Norah’s patient, timid, half-crouching attitude revealed 
a family secret to Launcelot. It seemed no new thing 
to the girl to have her father’s hand turned against her; 
indeed, it was so usual, that she neither resented nor 
wondered at it. But Launce started forward and drew 
her hastily to his side, holding her, quite unconscious of 
appearances, with his left arm round her waist, while 
prepared to defend her with his right, even against her 
father. 

The nearest approach to love which Norah had ever 
felt was then, when Launcelot Thorold took her on his 
‘arm. It was the first time in her life that she had ever 

‘ known the real protection of a men — that protection of 
superior strength which is so sweet to Women wh TeTane. 
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[er father had beaten and subdued her into mechanical 

ubmission; Gregory had overwhelmed her with his pas- 
sion and overcome her by the force of his love; young 
Edmund had worshipped and reverenced her; but no one 
had ever before protected-her, no one had made her feel 
her weakness a claim to aid and care. If Launcelot had 
read her heart at this moment, perhaps he, too, would 
have mistaken and hoped. 

The Colonel baffled:in his assault on Norah, turned 
against Launcelot, and a painful and undignified scene 
was the result; when in the midst of their highest alter- 
cation a small knot of men, bearing a body in the midst, 
was seén crossing the park. Both Launcelot and Norah 
were struck with the same foreboding. 

“Stay here — you are safe,” whispered Launce, 
rushing from the room, judging correctly that the Co- 
lonel’s attention would be diverted, and that Norah was 
therefore left in no peril. 

She saw him cross the lawn, and almost meet the 
men. But one of them, the head gamekeeper, stépt for- 
ward and spoke to him, laying his broad hand on his 
arm in the honest equality of sympathy. Launce thrust 
him aside, hastily but not ungently; and then she heard 
an agonised cry, as he recognised his fair young brother, 
with a deep wound on his forehead, lying stark in the 
arms of his bearers. That beautiful young face! Even 
m death the glory of the love and genius which had 
animated it in life lay like a light across it. Beautiful 
young boy! What a fearful quenching of so much ex- 
cellence, of so much rare promise and rich beginnings. 
_, “God bless my heart and soul!” said the Colonel, 
when he heard the particulars. “How very unpiessent 
for me. It will be in all the newspapers.” 
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The verdict of the coroner’s inquest was, “found 
drowned.” Norah told no one what she knew and what 
she suspected. Her evidence would have been priceless 
to the jury; but no one dreamed that she could have 
enlightened them. She had not been observed walking 
with Edmund through the shrubbery; and the game 
keeper was the last man who had seen him alive. I 
was possible that he had missed’ his footing and faller 
headlong into the river; where, the blow having stunnec 
him, it was not-difficult to be drowned. There was 1 
mark of struggling on the bank, no sign of persona 

violence: he had not been robbed; it was not known tha! 
he had an enemy in the world. 

But, Launce was not satisfied, and Norah felt nearl; 
certain of the truth. Launce, however, could do nothing 
He could not bring his suspicions home to their object 
or concentrate them into any intelligent act; and it neve 
occurred to Norah to say to living soul what she though’ 
or knew. She had been too weil drilled into silence anc 
reticence to get into trouble by too much talking. & 
the tragedy paled into the grey indistinctness of tht 
past, and the precise circumstances were soon obliterate 
and forgotten. 

Launce went back to his own home; the only one 0 
those three joyous young creatures who had set out, a 
full of pleasure, for a mere ordinary ‘conventional visit 
But what a terrible ending to that ordinary visit! Wha 
a household wreck was swept back to them by the storn 
that had shaken Lyndon to the base. Poor Launce! h 
who had been, perhaps, the happiest of them all, an 
the most helpful to them all, now left alone, as the sol 
comfort of the wretched parents. Vow offen he wen 

over the old walks, and sat in the old weeta, md iy 
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again over every happy hour of that pleasant 
which had had few equals in the county for 
re, and affection 
lonel never rallied after the shock. He sank 
0 the old man: less stern and violent, but 
sh and irritable; more wearisome but. less 
He would not allow Norah to quit his pre- 
.alf-an-hour, and he found fault with her, in 
3 way, all the time she was there. But she 
‘sonal fear of him. It was a duller life even 
tly, but not so violent; more wearisome, but 
ructive. Norah wore her fetters as patiently 
. in old times when they cut deeper and made 
vere less heavy. She changed in nothing; she 
igh life always the same pallid, timid, silent, 
ature; more like a slave purchased by money 
siress of the great Lyndon estates. - 


rty garret in Paris lived Mrs. Gregory Lyndon 
sband. How they lived, indeed, no one could 
not even themselves. He was a furious 
nd-as furious a drunkard; passing days, and 
. weeks from home; not jealous, or solicitous 
, because profoundly indifferent to her. He 
: been thankful for any act of hers which 
e allowed him to get legal, if shameful de- - 
om her. But poor Lucy’s day of thoughtless- 
ne. A slatternly, neglected woman, she was 
if a wretched one; and, though she had long 
ove her husband, she had both pride and 
iple remaining. - None of her family knew 
was. They had tried to trace her, but Lucy 
ya every possible obstacle 3 in the wey, after 
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months of weary search, they were forced to leave her: 
to her self-appointed fate. And what a fate! Drunken 
orgies, squalid misery, vice, crime, starvation, brutality — 
these were the matins and the vespers of Lucy’s marriage f 
altar. She never knew how her husband gained his { 
money — for all did not come from the gaming-table— {. 
but she dared not question him. Gregory had learnt his ;~ 
cuncle’s habit with women, and Lucy had more than one 





had reason to know that her husband’s hand was hard, 
- and her husband’s arm strong. At last, a more than 
ordinarily daring outrage on the public code of private 
possession, threw Gregory into the hands of the police. |— 
False coinage will not always ring, and false notes will 
sometimes betray unskilful writing. He was arrested as 
a forger, and condemned to the galleys for life. But 
before he had been twenty-four hours in prison, the = 
latent malady, always near, broke out; and so Gregay & 
was sent to Charenton instead of to the Bagnes, — to = 
the hospital for the mad, not to the stronghold of the . 
criminal. . 
When Lucy heard of this, and knew that in any ; 


case she was practically divorced from her husband, she 
wrote home to her mother; besought forgiveness and aid, 
and — would not Launce go to see her? They were 
too glad to be able to forgive her, and Launcelot set’ off 
for Paris ten minutes after the letter reached the house. 
In a few days, Lucy was once more under her father’s 
roof; and, by the time she was thirty, not a trace of her 
terrible experience was left on her. She was handsomer 
than ever, as worldly, as self-possessed, as luxurious. No 
one who saw the beautiful young widow as she lived 
and moved in the calm state of home, would have 
imagined that she had once \ived in a Yemmen yard, 
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» her own food — when she had any — but more 
oing without; bruised and trampled on by a forger 
iner; with sometimes only a ragged gown as her 
yvering; sometimes indebted for the bare neces- 
of life to the poor charbonnier and the poorer 
s — to the chiffonnier in the room-next to hers, 
little grisette a stage lower — obliged for dear 
» people whom she would have passed by, now, as 
as if her misery and theirs had never come 
or. But, she used to talk grandly of her Parisian 
nd often quoted the time “when I lived in that 
hing Paris.” Which sounded well. , 
short time. after Lucy’s return, Colonel Lyndon 
end Norah was left sole heiress and proprietor. 
slot, at her request, went over to the Hall to ad- 
id assist her. She had no friends and no relatives, 
1e remembered that Launcelot had once put his 
‘bout her and shielded her from her father. 
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Towarps the end of the eighteenth century, Lod “ 
William Courtenay, the young Earl of Devon, a descend- © 
ant of the ancient imperial family of Constantinople, 
having been convicted of felony, having had his estates 
confiscated, and having been outlawed, left Powderham 
Castle, near Exmouth, and fied from his native land. 
A short time afterwards, a young stranger arrived upon 
the coast of France, near Lesparre, in the department of 
La Gironde, and took up his residence in the village of 
Saint Christoly. This foreigner, who lived in great se- 
clusion, was first known by the name of Thomas; and 
afterwards was called citizen Thomas, or William Cour- 
tenay. . 

While Thomas Courtenay was‘living at Saint Christoly, 
the great French Revulution of seventeen hundred and 
ninety-three broke out; and his English accent having 
betrayed his foreign birth, Thomas Courtenay became an 
object of suspicion and persecution. At length, he was 
arrested as a supposed aristocrat, and conducted to the 
Convent of Beysac, which had been converted‘ into a 
prison, and which the Reign of Terror had peopled with 
the noble families of the county. Although Thomas 
Courtenay declared himself to be an Irishman, he stood , 

in a very perilous position. Wappily for him, however, 
| be had excited the interest end compassion of & quang, 
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od beautiful woman, named Marguerite Titau, who was 
ie widow of a peasant, named Jean Orry. Marguerite 
itau walked six miles, from Saint Christoly to Beysac, 
rery two days to carry clean linen and fresh food to 
i unfortunate young prisoner. In those days to be 
or was to be powerful, and Marguerite Titau, by 
certing her influence with the local authorities and the 
untry people, after some time obtained the release of 
10mas Courtenay. 

Gratitude, it may be easily imagined, soon gave place 
more tender sentiments in the breast of Thomas Cour- 
nay, especially as his devoted liberatrice united to good- 
8 of heart, the charms of youth and beauty. The 
mplicity of the republican forms making marriage easy, 
e youthful betrothed in the year seventeen hundred 
id ninety-five, repaired to Bordeaux; where their union 
as celebrated by Ysabeau, a representative of the 
xople, under the flags (sous les drapeaux). Marriage 
ider the flags, was the only existing form of marriage 
wing “the Reign of Wisdom.” It consisted in the ap- 
szarance of the contracting parties at the head of a regi- 
ent, under the ‘flags; where, in presence of a represen- 
tive of the people, their union was announced by bugle 
ast and tuck of drum. These marriages were afterwards 
galised by the Code Napoléon. 

Two children were the fruit of the union of Mar- 
ierite Titan and Thomas Courtenay: Jean Courtenay, 
m upon the twenty-first Floréal, year V., and Marie 
uurtenay, born upon the twentieth Thermidor, year IX. 

the Republic. Thomas Courtenay brought up his 
ildren modestly and respectably; and, when the Reign 
Terror had passed, and tranquillity was restored, hs 
vounced to his friends that he was Lord Wiiion 


+ - 
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Courtenay, the outlawed Earl of Devon. This announce- .. 
ment procured him admission as an equal into the beat , 
families of the neighbourhood; and he henceforth signed . 
his name, William, or Thomas Courtenay, Earl of Devon. . 

Napoleon the First having been proclaimed First , 
Consul, M. de Courtenay, after the rupture of the peace . 
of Amiens, was suspected of being a spy of England and . 
the French princes, the brothers of Louis the Sixteenth; , 
and was obliged once more to seek his safety in flight. . 
He wished to take his family with him; but his wife, 
‘having had a daughter to whom she was much attached, 
by her first marriage, and who was settled in her village, 
refused to accompany him. Courtenay on embarking 
alone for England or America, promised to provide for 
his family, and to return to them as soon as the political 
horizon had somewhat cleared up. 

On arriving in England, Courtenay wrote to his wife, 
saying, that his family having repudiated him, he was 
‘living with a tailor in Oxford Street; but, would, as 
soon as he could, return to France, to pass the remainder 
of his days with his dear little children. He appeared 
to be particularly fond of little Marie; who, strikingly 
resembled her father. Sometime, after the receipt of his 
first letter, Courtenay wrote from America, announcing a 
remittance, through a third party, of eight hundred francs; 
which, however, his family never received. Marguerite 
Titau, or Courtenay, heard no more of her husband after 
that letter; and, at length, believing herself to be once 
more a widow, and resigning herself to her misfortune, 
continued to bring up her children as well as her feeble 
resources permitted. The eldest, Jean Courtenay, as soon 
48 he was able to handle an oer, became & wilst, wid 
Marie assisted her mother in her hovsdho\d. wsuyeiana. 
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Years rolled on; and, after the peace of eighteen 
hundred and fifteen, Lord William Courtenay appeared 
in England, and had his estates restored to him. A 
rumour floated over the county of Devon, about this 
time, to the effect, that the noble Earl having disguised 

| himself as a common sailor, had gone to one of the prin- 
cipal hotels in Exeter, and mingled in the conversations 
of the bar and tap-rooms, with a view of finding out the 
sort of reception he might expect, if he returned publicly 
to his estate and lordship of Powderham Castle. Learn- 
ing, however, that stoning, or tarring and feathering, 
would be deemed the most appropriate welcome, Lord 
William Courtenay, thinking it imprudent to venture, 
rturned immediately to France. The restored Earl of 
Devon took up his residence in a sumptuous hotel, in 
the Place Vendome in Paris; and bought a most beauti- 
ful and agreeable country-house, situated near Corbeil, 
in the little village of Draveil. In this country retreat 
he soon won for himself the name of the Bear of Draveil. 
His only associates were his steward, Mr. Woods, and 
his family. Ho went out seldom, and was generally 
accompanied by Miss Woods, the steward’s daughter; 

and, of course, Lord William Courtenay was not spared 

by the evil tongues of his neighbourhood. . 

In eighteen hundred and thirty-five, the Earl of Devon 
died, leaving by his will all his property to Mr. and 
Mrs. Woods, and their three children, George, Henry, 
and Jane. After going through the necessary legal for- 
malities prescribed by French law, Mr. Woods came into 
possession of the furniture of the hotel, at number eighteen 
Place Vendome, and the country seat of Draveil. After 
disposing of the Chateau of Draveil to 9 Monmeut wad 

Madame Dallos, and after realising the sum of Sgr 


} 
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thousand pounds by the sale of the furniture, which was [* 
rich in objects of art vertu, Mr. Woods on receiving the | 
proceeds of these sales, hastened back to England with * 
his family. : 

We must now return to humble life, and the little [. 
village of Saint Christoly. In eighteen hundred and ° 
thirty-six, Marguerite Titau, or Courtenay, was dead. * 
Her son, Jean Courtenay, had gone to sea, and neve 
more been heard of; and Marie Courtenay was supporting 
herself by her labour, when, one day, she received 4 
letter from Paris, written in English, Now Marie, » 
far from knowing how to read English, could not speak 
French, knowing nothing but the patois of her depart- 
ment. Luckily, however, she knew an Englishman who 
had lived twenty years in her native village, and who 
translated the letter for her. It was from an unknown 
person, informing her of the death of her father, at 
number eighteen or nineteen Place Vendéme, leaving 8 
large fortune, and advising her to take the steps necer 
sary to inherit it. 

Marie, believing the letter to be an ill-timed jest, and 
putting it into her pocket, kept it there until the edges 
became chafed, and the letter destroyed. Nevertheless, 
in eighteen hundred and forty-one, a M. Falempin, 4 | 
lawyer, having business which called him from Saint 
Christoly to Paris, Marie begged him to make inquiries 
respecting the particulars mentioned in the mysterious 
letter; but, soon after his arrival in Paris, the lawyer 
fell ill, and died. Some time afterwards, the Maire of 
Saint Christoly wrote to the English consul at Bordeaux, 
to enquire the fate of Lord William Courtenay, but he | 

never received any answer to his \etter. At length, in 
eighteen hundred and fifty-three, a Lewyet who appar 
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to be passing some time at Lespaire, heard the story of 
the poor woman, said to be the daughter and heiress of 
Lord Courtenay. Incredulous at first, after seeing and 
questioning Marie, now Madame Baty, and after having 
made inquiries in the neighbourhood, the lawyer became 

' convinced that the story told by the poor woman was 
perfectly true. 

Of course he was entrusted with the case, and went 
up to Paris, where, after having ascertained the parti- 
eulars of the death of Lord Courtenay, he commenced 
legal proceedings, for the purpose, in the first place, of 
proving the legitimacy of Marie Courtenay, and, in the 
second place, of claiming, in her name, the only property 
of the late Earl which Mr. Woods had not taken to 
England, namely, the estate of Draveil. The estate had 
gone into the hands of third parties, Monsieur Dalloz 
having sold it to Monsieur Séguin. 

On the eighth of August, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
seven, the case was tried before the First Chamber of 
the Civil Tribunal of the Seine. Henry Woods, the only 
surviving member of his family, did not answer the 
summons of the court. M. Limet, the advocate of Ma- 

_ dame Baty, in her name begged the court to declare her 

+ the legitimate daughter and heiress of Lord William 
Courtenay, and to condemn Henry Woods to restore to 
her a third part of the movable and immovable property 
of the late Lord Courtenay, and to declare nul the two 
successive sales of the estate of Draveil. 

The third parties raised up two objections to the 
appeal, demanding, firstly: Is Thomas Courtenay the 
same person as William Courtenay, the Earl of Devon? 

_ and secondly: If Marie is the legitimate daughter of the 
} ari of Devon, can she legally claim her inhertence® 


*s 
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In answer to the first objection, he produced the 
written testimony of six respectable inhabitants of the 
village of Saint Christoly, namely, Jean Servant, aged 
seventy-seven years, formerly Maire of the village of 
Saint Christoly; Guilaume Grand, aged sixty-three years; 
M. Bénillan, aged sixty-five years; Arnaud Courrain, 


aged eighty years and st months; Pierre Curat, aged: 


seventy-three years; and Francois Normandine, aged 
seventy-two years; — who all affirmed, upon oath, that 
they had known Thomas Courtenay; that they knew for 
certain, that he remained in the village of Saint Christoly 
from fourteen to fifteen years, until the year ten of the 
French Republic; that during his stay at Saint Christoly 
they saw and spoke to him daily; that he was about 
forty or forty-five years of age when he left Saint 
Christoly to return to England; that during his sojoum 
at Saint Christoly he married Marguerite Titau: that 
Marie Jeanne Courtenay was born of this marriage, and 
that M. Thomas Courtenay caused himself to be called 
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{ 


in the country William or Thomas Courtenay , Karl of | 


Devon, &c 
The next document produced was the only piece of 
writing which could be found with the signature of 
Thomas Courtenay. It was a promise to pay the sum 
of four hundred and fifty-nine francs eleven sous, written 
in bad French, and signed Thomas Courtenay, Earl of 
Devon. This document was compared, by M. Limet, 
with the will of Lord William Courtenay; and he found, 
he said, a manifest analogy between the two hand- 
writings, by making an allowance for the difference 
thirty-five years must make between the handwriting of 
a young man and the handwriting of an old man. 
M. Limet having thus ‘med to rove The Wentty 
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‘ween Lord William Courtenay and Citizen William or 
omas Courtenay of Saint Christoly, went on to prove 
: legitimacy of Marie Courtenay. He presented to the 
wt the declaration of her birth, made to the Maire of 
nt Christoly, in which she is declared the legitimate 
ighter of Marguerite Titau and Thomas Courtenay, an 
shman. 


Great doubt having been thrown by the adversaries 
Marie Courtenay on the truth of the romantic story of 
marriage of her father and mother, M. Limet pro- 
ed the testimony of a lady who had known Marie 
urtenay from her childhood, who had often played 
hh her, and whose grandmother had been imprisoned 
h Thomas Courtenay in the convent of Beysac. Madame 
zel said, her grandmother had frequently told her 
history of the romantic courtship and marriage of 
rguerite Titau and Thomas Courtenay, and certified to 
rie’s striking resemblance to her father. And she 
self had seen the letters which Thomas Courtenay 
1 written to his family. All this evidence not being 
sidered conclusive, the tribunal decided that there 
s no proof of the identity of Thomas Courtenay, men- 
aed in the certificate of the birth of Marie Courtenay, 
h William Courtenay, the Earl of Devon, who died 
m the twenty-sixth day of May, eighteen hundred 
| thirty-five; and the court accordingly rejected the 
veal of Madame Marie Baty, and condemned her to 
r all the expenses to all parties. 
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MY LOST HOME. 


Iw the still hour of the night; in the evening res ' 
from labour — when the twilight shadows darken my \, 1 
solitary room, and often-times in the broad glare of dey, | 
amongst the eager busy merchants upon ’Change — it 
comes before mie: the picture of my lost shadowy home. 
So dim and indistinct at times seems the line that 
separates my past from my present self; so dream-like 
seem the events that have made me the hunted outcast * 
which I am, that, painful as my history is, it is a mental — 
relief to me to go over it step by step, and dwell upoa 
the faces of those who are now lost to me‘for evermore. 

It seems but yesterday — although many years have 
passed away — that I was in a position of trust im the 

_ counting-house of Askew Dobell, and Picard. ._ A quaint, 
old, red-brick house it was; standing in a court-yard, up 
a gate-way, in a lane in the City leading down to the 
river. J see it as plainly as if it.stood before me now, 
with the old cherubim carving over the door-way; the 
green mossy stones in the yard; the twelve half-gallon 
fire-buckets hanging up, all painted with the City arms; 
the long, narrow windows, with their broad, flat, wooden 
frames; the dark oaken rooms, especially the one where 
I used to sit, looking out into the small, square, burial- 

ground of a church, with half-e-dozen decayed, illegible 
tombstones; frail memorials of ad Totkey merhanta, 
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who were born, who lived, and who died under the 
Shadow of the one melancholy tree that waved before 
my window; the long, dark passages, with more fire- 
buckets; and the large fireplaces, with their elaborate 
fluted marble mantel-shelves and pilasters. 

I entered the service of those old merchants about 
the age of sixteen, fresh from the Blue-Coat School; a 
raw, ungainly lad, with no knowledge or experience of 
the world, and with a strong letter of recommendation 
from the head master, which procured me a junior 
clerkship. Our business was conducted with a steady 
tranquillity — an almost holy calm — in harmony with 
the place; which had the air of a sacred temple de- 
dicated to commerce. I rose step by step; till at last, 
about the age of thirty, I attained the position of a first- 
class clerk. My advance was not due to any remarkable 
ability that I had displayed; nor because I had excited 
the interest of any member of the firm, for I seldom 
saw the faces of my employers. It was purely the result 
of a system which ordained a general rise throughout 
the house when any old clerk died, or was pensioned off. 
Old’Mr. Askew, the founder of the house — a man, 80 
tradition said, who had once been a porter at the door- 
way which now owned him for a master — had prac- 
tically retired from business to a similar quaint old man- 
sion at Peckham. He never came to the City more than 
twelve times a-year, to inspect the monthly balances; 
and then, he only remained about an hour. He did not 
even know the names of half the people in his employ- 
ment. Mr. Dobell, the second partner, was twenty years 
younger than Mr. Askew; active, decisive, and retiring: 
aman whose whole mind was devoted to his business, 
4 and who looked upon us all as only so many pets vk &% 
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machine for carrying out his objects. The third partner 
in the firm, Mr. Picard, was a man of a very different 
stamp from the other two. At one period he had been 
our managing clerk, and he obtained his share in the 
business in the same year that I entered the house. He 
" was of French extraction; thin, sallow, with small grey 
eyes, and light sandy hair. His age, at the time I am 
writing of, must have been near fifty. Although his 
origin was very obscure — some of our old clerks 
remembering him walking about the Docks in an almost 
shoeless state —- his pride was very great, and his 
harshness, sternness, and uneasy, fretful, and ever- 
conscious attempts at dignity, were a painful contrast 
to the quiet, off-hand manner of Mr. Dobell, or the 
venerable and dreamy calmness of old Mr. Askew. He 
was a bad-hearted, cold, calculating man, — a man with 
a strong, reckless will; who allowed nothing to stand 
between him and his self-interest. When he came into 
authority, and had his name put up as one of the firm, 
his humble relations were removed to a distance; and a 
poor old Irishwoman, who had kept a fruit-stall upon 
sufferance under our gateway for many years, was swept 
away, because he felt that she remembered him in the 
days of his poverty. 

My position and duties required me to live in the 
house, and to take charge of the place. When I married, 
I took my wife, Esther, to our old City home, and our 
one child, little Margaret, was born there. The child 
was a little blue-eyed, fairhaired thing; and it was a 
pleasing sight to see her, between two and three years 
of age, trotting along the dark pessages, and going care- 
fully up the broad oaken stairs. On one ocamon the 
was checked by the order of Mr. Picard for ming 
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uring business hours; and, from ten to five, she 
confine herself to her little dingy room at the 
the house. She was a great favourite with many 
old childless clerks, who used to bring her pre- 
f frait in the summer mornings. Scarcely a day 
bat what I stole an hour — my dinner hour — 
with her; and, in the long summer evenings, I 
her down. to the river to watch the boats. Some- 
on Sundays, I took her out of the city into the 
about Canonbury, and carried her back again 
with butter-cups. She was a companion to me 
m-times my only companion, with her innocent 

and gentle, winning ways — for my wife, 

was cold and reserved in her manners, with 
habits, formed before our marriage. She was an 
Baptist, and attended regularly three times a 
a chapel for that persuasion, in Finsbury. My 
ften looked cheerless enough, when little Margaret 
ired to bed, and my wife’s empty chair stood be- 
e; but I did not complain — it would not have 
ust for me to do so — for I. knew Esther's 
s and habits before I married her; yet I thought 
red, heneath the hard sectarian crust, signs of a 
womanly, loving heart; signs, amongst the strict 
nd stern principles, of an affection equal to my 
I may have been mistaken in her, as she was 
m — O how bitterly mistaken — in me! Her 
as stronger than mine, and it fretted itself silently, 
cessantly, in vain endeavours go lead me -along 
th she had chosen for herself. She may have mis- 
tood my resistance, as I may have misapprehended 
Gives for desiring to alter my habits and wor ot 
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thinking. There were probably faults and errors 
both sides. 

Thus we went on from day to day; Esther going 
her direction and I going in mine, while the child act 
as a gentle link that bound us together. 

About this time Mr. Askew finally retired from bu 
ness, and there was a general step upward through 
‘the house: Mr. Picard getting one degree nearer absolt 
authority. The first use that he made of his new pov 
was to introduce an only son into the counting-hou 
who had not been regularly brought up to the ranks 
trade; but who had received, since his father’s entran 
as a member of the firm, a loose, hurried, cramme 
half-professional education, and who had hovered | 
some time between the choice of a lawyer's office and 
doctor's consulting-room. He was a high-spirited you 
man, whose training had been of that incomplete c 
racter, which had only served to unsteady him. Heh 
his father’s fault of a strong, reckless will, uncheck 
by anything like his father’s cold, calculating hes 
though tempered by a virtue that his father never p 
sessed —— an open-hearted generosity. As he had evel 
thing to learn, and was a troublesome pupil, he v 
assigned to my care. His writing-table was brought ix 
my office, and I had plenty of opportunity of judging 
his character. With all his errors and shortcomings - 
not to say vices — it was impossible not to like hi 
There is always a charm about a free, impulsive nati 
that ‘carries the hgart where the judgment cannot follc 
‘Surrounded, as I had been for so many years, by 1 
restraints imposed by persons who made me feel tl 

they were my masters, end with litte congeniality a 
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athy im my domestic relations, I gave myself up, 
ips too freely and unreservedly, to the influence 
mang Mr. Picard’s society. Although more than ten 
s his semior, I held and claimed no authority over 
his more powerful will and bolder spirit holding 
im subjection. I screened the fact of his late arrivals, 
his frequent absences, by doing his work for him; 
, for anything that Mr. Dobell or his father knew, he 
the most promising clerk in the house. Little Mar- 
et soon found him out, and took a childish liking to 
» He was never tired of playing with her; and, 
dom a week passed, that he did not bring her some- 
ng new in the shape of toys or sweetmeats. My 
enings at home, which used to be solitary, were now 
litary no longer: either he came and kept me company, 
oknown to his father — who would have been in- 
ignant at his associating with one of the ordinary clerks 
— or (which was most frequently the case) I accom- 
enied him in his evening rambles about town. The 
alf between me and Esther was greatly widened. 
Thus our lives went on in the old city mansion, 
with little variety, until our child completed her third 


Young Mr. Picard had been absent from the office 
for more than a week, and illness, as usual, was pleaded 
as the cause. In about four days more, he returned, 
looking, certainly, much thinner and paler than usual. 
I did not question him then as to the real cause of his 
absence; for there were arrears to work up, and he did 
not seem in s communicative humour. This was on a 
Returday. On the following Monday, at about two 
etiock im the afternoon, he brought in a cheque for Sve 
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hundred pounds, drawn by the firm upon our bankers, | 
Messrs. Burney, Holt, and Burney, of Lombard Street - 
This, he told me, was an amount he had got his father . = 
and Mr. Dobell to advance him for a short period, to |~ 
enter upon a little speculation on his own account, and — 
he gave it to me to get changed when I went down = 
the bankers’ to pay in money on the same afternom — 
In the meantime he induced me to give him two hur — 
dred pounds on account, out of the cash that I, a *- 
cashier, had received during the day. Shortly after > 
wards he went away, saying he would receive the other 
portion in the morning. -I went to the bankers’ that 
afternoon, cashed the cheque for five hundred pounds, - 
returned the two hundred to my cash charge, paid itin 
to the credit of the firm, and returned to the office with 
the three hundred pounds in my possession, in bank 
notes, for young Mr. Picard when he came in the 
morning. I never saw him again, and never shall, in 
this world. 

As to the cheque — it was a forgery. The bankers 
had discovered it later in the evening, and I was taken 
into custody, with the bank notes in my pocket-book, by 
a Bow Street. officer, acting under Mr. Picard senior's 
orders. My wife was not at home. Casting, therefore, 
one hurried glance at my poor, unconscious, sleeping 
child — a glance in which were concentrated the love 
and agony of a lifetime — I turned my back upon the 
old house to go with the officer to the appointed prison. 

The next morning, at the preliminary examination 
before a magistrate, the charge was made out. I gave 
my explanation; but young Mr. Picard was not to be 

found, and unsupported, as 1 wes, by ey evidence; with 
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of circumstances so strongly against me, what 
expect? I was fully committed, and removed to 
to take my trial at the ensuing sessions. 
trated with grief and shame, I passed the first 
_ my dismal cell, in stupor rather than sleep; 
ry thoughts of my lost home. My poor dear child 
to me to be removed to an immeasurable dis- 
‘to belong to another world — and even my 
wsionless wife appeared in warmer and more 
ylours, and my heart was softened towards her. 
if I had left her, in the morning, full of health © 
ogth, and had returned at nightfall to find her 
had gone carefully back through my past life, 
opportunities that I had purposely avoided for 
ition; magnifying little tendernesses of hers into 
zreat and loving kindness, and dwelling with 
ach upon those bitter hours when I resented 
hought was cold indifference. 
1e morning I was fully aroused from my dream 
iorrors of my position. I was innocent in the 
[eavyen — innocent in the eyes of the law; but, 
1at, I had met by anticipation the fate of the 
st felon. I was innocent, at present, in the 
he law; but I was herded without discrimina- 
_ the vilest outcasts of society. My short diurnal 
3 taken in the common prison-yard with burg- 
(pockets, and all the varied dress of crime, and 
ankful when I was not dogged by the bloody 
of the murderer. Although innocent, at present, 
ves of the law, I had to take my share in ad- 
ig the internal economy of my prison. I had to 
1 wash and keep cleanly a portion of the geal, 
'hysical taint should come where there Wea 
Tales. VI, 12° 
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much moral pollution. I had to take my turn in sweep- 
ing the yard, that the dainty feet of the professional 
thief might not be soiled with his morning’s promenade 
Even now, after the lapse of years, worn down as I am 
by sorrow and long suffering, when I think of the treat- 
ment I received while awaiting my trial, my blood boils. : 

The first morning, at the visiting half-hour allowed 
by the prison regulations, from twelve to half-past, I was 
stopped in my short impatient walk by hearing my name 
called. by the turnkey: my wife had come to see me. 1 
went to the grating where stood many of my fellow- 
prisoners talking to their wives and friends, and, making 
room against the bars, I brought myself face to face with 
Esther. There, outside another barrier, between which 
and my own walked the officer on duty, she stood with 
her cold, passionless face looking sterner and paler than 
usual; her thin lips firmly compressed, and her keen 
grey eyes fixed upon me with a searching, dubious ex- 
pression. Thinking of the place I was in, and the che- 
racter of my companions, whose voices, without one tone 
of sorrow or remorse, were busy around me; feeling cold, 
dirty, and miserable, and looking from all this upon 
Esther as she stood there before me in her Quakerish 
dress, and neat, clean respectability; I wavered for 
moment in the belief of my innocence, and felt that 
there was an impassable gulf between us, which my 
desponding heart told me would never be bridged over. 

“Esther,” I said, “has young Mr. Picard been heard 
of? Is little Margaret well? Do my employers really 
believe me guilty?” 

“Randall,” she answered, in a calm, clear voice, 
“your own heart must tell you whether young Mr. Picard 

will ever be found. Our child, thank God, is wal, wih 
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too young to know the great grief and shame that have 
fallen on us. Mr. Dobell has carefully avoided speaking 
to me upon the subject of your suspected crime, but Mr. 
Picard believes you guilty.” 

Though I could not clearly see the expression of her 
face, broken up as it was into isolated features by the 
double row of intervening bars, I felt that her eyes were 
fixed curiously upon me, and the tone of her voice, as 
she said this, told me that I was suspected — suspected 
even of crime far deeper than forgery! A cold shudder 
passed across my heart, and the old feeling of antagonism 
came back again to harden me. 

“Randall,” she continued in the same emotionless 
tone, “some money that I had saved for the child, I 
heve devoted to your defence, and to procuring you 
certain comforts which you will sadly need here. If you 
are guilty, pray to be forgiven: if you are innocent, pray 
— as I and Margaret will pray — that this dark cloud 
may pass from us.” 

Her voice lingered in my ear, although she had left 
the place. I returned to pace the stone yard of the 
prison. At night, as I lay awake upon the hard bed, 
those cold words, so full of duty but so wanting in love, 
etill rang in my ears, resting like bars of lead upon my 
heart. In a neighbouring cell were two cheerful rogues, 
free from all mental care, calmly planning crimes yet 
unperpetrated. A dark, defiant spirit was on my soul. 
I thought, perhaps, I should have been as happy, if I 
had been as guilty, as they. I fell into a short, uneasy 
sleep, in which little Margaret appeared to mie standing 
st the gateway of the old mansion, with her slight dress 
flattering in the wind. She was looking up end dowt 
tte lane, and crying for a missing friend who Ud wR | 
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come; and the faces of the cherubim in the carving ov 
the gate were turned in pity upon her. 

Twice again Esther visited me: still with the san 
story; for young Mr. Picard had not been found — st 
with the same tone — still with the same look. , 
length, the day of trial came. As I stood in the do 
the first person my eye fell upon in the Court was } 
Picard; his sallow face looking sallower than ever, | 
small grey eyes peering quickly and sharply about hi 
He was there to watch over his family honour; to obte 
@ conviction at any cost, and to favour the belief that 
had either murdered his son, or had compelled him 
keep out of the way. Esther was there, too, followi 
the proceedings with quiet intensity; her face fixed 
marble, and her eyes resting upon.me the whole tu 
without a tear. .It was over at last, the long pain! 
trial, and I was convicted; sentenced to transportati 

‘ for life. I saw the triumph on Mr. Picard’s featur 
and, with glazed eyes I saw Esther leave the Court wi 
her dark veil closely drawn over her face. She stoop 
and, I thought, sobbed; bat I saw her no more. In 
few weeks I was on the high seas, proceeding to a pei 
settlement. Often in the dead of night the vision of 1 
fatherless child weeping in the gateway of the old ms 
sion passed before me, and sometimes I heard her lit 
gentle voice in the wailing of the wind. The veil h 
fallen over my lost home ‘ever to rise again — ne} 
but once — years after. 

Our vessel never reached her destination. She v 
wrecked in the third month of our voyage, and all 
board, except myself and another convict, were lost. \ 
were picked up by an American vessel;. and, keepi 

our secret as to what we were, We were lands wids 
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Yew York. My companion went his way, and I entered 
he service of a storekeeper, and worked steadily for 
our years — four long years, in which the vision of my 
ost home was constantly before ‘me. Any feeling of re- 
entment that I may have felt at the suspicions of my 
wife, and at her seeming indifference to my fate, was 
iow completely obliterated by the operation of time and 
listance, and the old love I gave to her as a girl came 
ack in all its tenderness and force. She appeared to 
ne as the guardian and protector of my dear fatherless 
hild, whom [I had left sleeping innocently in her little 
od on the night when the door of my lost home closed 
ipon me. My dreams by night, my one thought by day, 
Trew in intensity, until I could resist the impulse no 
onger. Risking the chance of discovery, I procured a 
massage, and landed in London in the winter of the fifth 
rear from that in which I had left England. 

I took a lodging at a small public-house at Wapping, 
1ear the river; and I neglected no means to escape ob- 
ervation. I waited with a beating, anxious heart im- 
vatiently for night; and, when it came, I went forth 
well disguised, keeping along the line of docks and silent 
warehouses, until I reached the end of the lane in which 
the old mansion stood. I did not dare to make any in- 
yuiry to know if Esther and the child were still at the 
old home; but any knowledge of the character and pro- 
spects of my wife, told me that, if the firm had allowed 
her to stay, she would have accepted the offer, as her 
principles and determination would have sustained her 
under any feeling of disgrace. I walked slowly up the old 
familiar lane, until I stood before the gateway. It was 

near eight o ‘clock, and the gate was closed, but it \ooked 
fe same as it did when I first knew it as a boy; wo GA ( 
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the quaint oak carving, and the silent court-yard, seen 
through the small grating. There -were no lights in the 
front, and I went cautiously round, up a side lane, and 
along a narrow passage that ran between the churchyard 
and the back of the house. At that moment the church 
clock struck eight, and the bells chimed the Evening 
Hymn, slowly and musically, as they had done, perhaps, 
for centuries; slowly and musically, as they had done in 
the days gone by, while I sat at the window with little 
Margaret in. my arms, nursing her to sleep. A flood of 
memories came across my heart. Forgetful of the object 
that had brought me there I leant against the railings 
and wept. , 

The chimes ceased, and the spell was broken. I wa 
recalled to the momentous task that lay before me. ! 
approached, with a trembling step, the window of wha 
used to be. our sitting-room on the ground-floor. I savy 
lights through the crevices of the closed shutters. Puttin, 
my ear closely against the wall I heard the hum o 
voices. Faint, confused and indistinct as the sound was 
something — perhaps the associations of the place — 
made me feel that I was listening to my wife and child 
I was startled by the sound of footsteps; and, turning m 
eyes in the direction of the entrance to the passage (3 
had but one entrance), I saw approaching, an old mar 
who had been in the service of the firm, as house porte 
for fifty years. He was called blind Stephen; for, thoug 
not totally blind, his eyes had a stony, glazed appearance 
He had lived so long in the house that he would hay 
died if he had been removed; and, in consideration ¢ 
his lengthened service, he was retained, by Mr. Askew 

special commands, This was before 1 lett, and I pre 
éumed from finding him there, thet he wea dal ky 
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coming round to see, or rather feel, that all 
re before retiring for the night. I shrank against 
with the hope of avoiding discovery: not that 
the consequences of being recognised by Stephen 
had many claims upon his kindness and sym- 
- but that I dreaded, although I longed, to hear 
might have to tell me. He came directly towards 
if by instinct; for I was perfectly, breathlessly, 
1 paused immediately opposite to where I was 
hidden, under the shadow of the wall He 
o feel that some one was there, and his glazed 
re directed full upon me, looking now more 
han ever, as they glistened in the light of the 
rhich just then had passed from behind.a cloud. 
o restrain myself I uttered his name. 
d God! Mr. Randall, is it you?” he exclaimed, 
tart, recognising my voice. “We thought you 
wned!” 
s, Stephen,” I replied, coming forward. “Tell 
Mercy’s sake, are Esther and the child well?” 
'y are.” 

‘they here?” 
that room, Mr. Randall,” pointing to the one at 
had been listening. 
mk God!” 
‘y are much changed, Mr. Randall, since you—, 
ay,” he continued in a sorrowful tone. 
they ever speak of me in your hearing, Stephen, 
a are about the house?” 
er, now, Mr. Randall.” 
2 was something in the tone of Stephen's voice 
ghed upon my heart. He always wes a kind 
, with a degree of refinement above Wis Claw, | 
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but now, his voice was weak, and sad, and tremulous; 
more so than what he told me seemed to demand. | 
conjured him to tell me all. With considerable hesita- 
tion and emotion, he complied. 

“None of us in the office thought you guilty of the 
forgery, sir, not one; and the principal clerks presented 
a note of sympathy and condolence to your good lady. 
Mr. Picard became, as he is now, more harsh and dis- 
agreeable than ever; and, at one time, we thought Mn. 
Randall would leave the place; but Mr. Dobell, we fancy, 
persuaded her to stay. She was always, you know, sr, 
of a very serious turn, and she now went more frequently 
to chapel than ever. She took on a great deal, we fancy, 
at first; but she is a lady, sir, of great spirit and firm- 
ness, and she concealed her feelings very well, and held 
herself up as proudly as the best of them.” 

“And poor little Margaret, did she miss me much?” 

“Indeed, sir, she did at first. Poor little dear, I 
often heard her crying after you in the morning; and, for 
many weeks, not even the fear of Mr. Picard could keep 
her from going down in the daytime to the gateway and 
standing there looking up and down the lane, until she 
was fetched gently back by me. God forgive me for 
the many falsehoods I told her, sir, about your coming 
back! But I could not beur to see her crying about the 
great lonely house. And she always asked after you in 
such a loving, innocent, sorrowful way.” 

Poor old Stephen’s narrative was here stopped by 
tears; as for me, I sobbed like a child. 

« Many of the gentlemen, sir, would gladly have 
taken her to their own homes; but your good lady would 
not part with her. J used often to go up to her little 
, 7oom at the top of the house and ploy with her ea Lisi 
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zen you do, sir,-in the middle of the day. She was 
lways very glad to see me; and sometimes she would 
ike me to the window when the noonday chimes of our 
ld church. were playing, and, pointing up to the sky 
bove the tower, would fancy she saw you there. By 
egrees her inquiries after you became less frequent; and 
hen the intelligence of the wreck of your ship arrived, 
nd your good lady put her into mourning, supposing 
ou dead, she had ceased to ask about you.” 

“Has she grown much?” 

“Very much, sir. She is a dear, sweet, gentle thing: 
re all respect your good lady, but we love little Mar- 
aret; and although I lost my sight entirely, four years 
go, and am now stone blind, I know her height to a 
air, for there is not a night that she does not kiss me 
efore she goes to bed, and I have had to stoop less for 
ne kiss every week all that time.” 


“Has young Mr. Picard ever been heard of?” 


“O yes, sir. We believe he was found murdered in 
me low house in a remote part of the town; but Mr. 
‘jeard senior hushed the matter up, so that we never 
learly knew the facts.” 


“I thought he would never have allowed me to — 
offer for him,” I returned, “if he had been on this side 
f the grave.” 


“No, that he would not,” replied Stephen. 


I felt from Stephen’s manner that there was yet some 
isclosure which his nerve was scarcely equal to make. 
ainful or not, I again conjured him to tell me all. 
fter much entreaty I learned from him the dreadful 
ath that my wife had married again. It was many 
nutes before I recovered from the shock. My \okt 
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home stood before me, and I was an outcast wander 
on the wide earth. 

“They have been married about a twelve-month 
' continued Stephen, “and; although I can only feel wh 
kind of a man he is, I don’t think they are happy.” 

“Is he kind to the child?” I inquiréd, almost sternl 

“I don’t think he is positively unkind; but he 
very strict. He was a member of the chapel that yo 
good lady used to go to, and he tries to mould lit 
Margaret after his own heart. I fear they are not happ 
Your good lady is less reserved before me as I am bln 
and I feel sometimes that when she is reading she 
thinking of you.” 

“Stephen,” I replied, sadly and firmly, “I have on 
one more request to make of you before I leave t 
country again for ever. Keep my secret, and let me { 
one minute see Esther and the child.” 

“TI will,” returned Stephen, weeping bitterly, “that 
will; and may Heaven sustain you in your trouble.” 

He threw the old wooden shutter back, which w 
not fastened on the inside, and exposed the long, dee 
narrow recess, closed in at the end with red curtai 
glowing with the fire and light within. 

“T will now go into the room,” he said, “ and deliv 
my keys; and, while there, I will contrive to hook ba 
the curtain.” 

I thanked him with a silent pressure of the har 
and he went. Just then the deep church bell stru 
nine, and every stroke sounded like a knell upon r 
beating heart. I watched —O how intensely I watche 
— grasping the window-sill with my hands. At leng 

the curtain was drawn beck, end the vision of my 1 
ome stood before me. They Were engaged in. ered 
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My child —- my dear lost child — now grown 
id graceful, was kneeling at a chair: her long 
hair falling in clusters over her slender, folded 
Esther was also kneeling with her face towards 
it looked more aged and careworn than I expected 
it, but it was still the old pale, statue-like face 
had cherished in my dreams, and that had nestled 
shoulder in the days gone by. 
! who now stood in my place as the guardian of my 
yme was kneeling where I could not see his face; 
heard his voice faintly muttering the words of 
Did anyone in all that supplicating group think 
poor, wrecked, convict outcast? God alone knows. 
artain closed, and shut out my Lost Home from 
nmed sight for evermore. 


® 
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NUMBER FIVE, HANBURY TERRA 


a 


I was a stranger among some eight or nine | 
pitiless schoolfellows: a country bumpkin amid tk 
lads of that focus of sharp school practice, Chris 
pital. Moreover, the natural wateriness of ej 
had so lately bade adieu to all familiar objects 
creased by a cold in the head, and my misery 
alleviated by a short allowance of halfpence to ex 
the one licensed shop, which is supposed to cor 
the objects of a Blue-coat boy’s desire... Ther 
ridiculous in petticoats, and the thick regulatio 
which form part of that graceful costume, hurt my 
and my heels were swollen with chilblains. Tl 
of gingerbread, which I stood gnawing, was ple 
bedewed with my tears, and sometimes choked : 
tween the descent of a morsel, and the ascent of 

“Don’t waste your time telling me of your rv 
regulations,” said a quick, flat, irritable voice at t 
“T want mee nephew, and —” Looking up, I 
that awful functionary, the porter, stretching | 
arm, with solemn indignation, to bar the way (but 
against the little wiry figure that coolly ducked 1 
with a quick, springy step, her black silk bag 
by steel chains, and her beggy wmbrells firmly 


by the handle. She paused, \ocked round, ow 


5 
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porter with a withering look and the end of her 
nee: — “And I'll find him!” 

fer search did not take long; her quick eye soon 
‘d me out, and she exclaimed: ‘‘I declare that poor, 
ed little fellow with the red head, is the image of 
She interrupted herself again, pounced upon me, 
| my name, and patted my damp red head with a 
1utive hand, nearly lost in a large brown glove, the 
r ends of which dangled vacantly about. “Yes — 
ee poor Ellen! Sure I’d know you anywhere to be 
jon! Did you ever hear tell of your mother’s aunt 
ria, from Ireland? Well, I am aunt Honoria. Ah! 
rer thought I’d live to see a grand-nephew of mine 
low stockings and a petticoat. Bless ye, mee poor 
! ‘What are ye crying for?” 

‘he tone in which she spoke was a sort of flat 
1g. Her utterance was so rapid that her words 
d have jostled each other out of all order, except 
ier habit of stopping short now and then, to give 
time to arrange themselves in their proper places. 
the kindliness of her “Bless you!” no description 
. convey. It was a gleam of the pure gold that 
sed the granite texture of her character. 

‘he effect my aunt Honoria made upon my juvenile 
8, was rather startling. I was not an heroic youth; 
sobbed out something about being cold, and was im- 
ately swept into the shop by my rapid relative; 
to warm me, bought, me a peg-top and four-penny- 
1 of marbles, the contemplation of which treasures 
mded my sobs, and brought consolation to my 
shed little heart. 

. few well-put queries, soon revealed to her ‘the 
of my affairs, and she whisked off to startle the 
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matron of number Nine ward (to which I belonged), 
from her aftérnoon nap. I slowly followed — my pro 
gress impeded. by a broken chilblain — and found the 
restless spirit of my aunt already domineering over the 
slow and saturnine presidentess of the ward. The moment 
I appeared, she pounced upon me, drew off my yellow 
stocking with astonishing gentleness, and, regarding il 
with infinite disgust, requested a little warm water, 
winding up with: 

“Be quick, will you, please? and Ill ‘set him t 
rights in no time.” . 

Then, out of the black bag, came a little box of oint 
ment, and a neat roll of linen rag, and I soon felt a de 
lightful sense of relief and comfort. Finally, the stockin; 
was drawn on again. 

‘Have you pen and ink here, my good woman?” 

Slowly, as if against her will, the matron produce 
writing materials; and, again, the black bag opened t 
receive the roll and the ointment, and to give forth | 
large card; on which my aunf Honoria wrote in big cha 
racters, with broad black down-strokes, “Per Paddingta 
Omnibus — to be left at shoemaker’s shop, corner Nev 
Road.” To this she attached a string: 

“There,” she said, handing it to me. “Hang ths 
round your neck on Wednesday next: it will be a red 
letter day — a holiday, you know. Call the omnibu 
from the gate here. Make the conductor look at you 
card, and then you will be sure to go all right. Yo 
must learn to take care of yourself, mee poor child, an 
the sooner the better. Now, God bless you! I canne 
stop another minute.” 

Again the finger-ends waved over my head; a rapi 

and energetic kiss shut up one of wy eyes, and the oh 
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held my aunt stepping away daintily through the 
imp yard; past the grim porter, to.whom she seemed 
jerk out some defiant words as she went by. Then 
vanished through the gate out into the whirl and 
ish of Newgate Street. 


On the following Wednesday, the omnibus duly de- 
ited me at the shoemaker’s. I had not’ long to wait- 
sfore being conducted to my aunt’s lodging. I found 
a charming place to visit, in spite of perpetual injunc- 
ons not to touch what did not belong to me without 
ave. There were such drawers full of what may most 
wrectly be termed odds and ends! Old watches, and 
wes, and by-gone apparatus for every description of 
eedle-work; and faded,-moon-shiny, old miniatures, sha- 
owing forth features too aristocratic to seem at home in 
humble third-floor front, Hanbury Terrace, New Road. 
leer scraps of china, transparent and cracked; fragments 
[ plate, forks, and spoons, cleaned down to a thin and 
eakly condition; duskily-bound albums from which the 
ding was worn away, filled with scratchy sketches 
ad incomprehensible conundrums. Then, there was a 
ection of books in school-room, binding, scribbled over 
e fly-leaves with school-room caricatures, and the “oft- 
peated name of “Cornelius M‘Murrough, his book, ” in 


aceful, illegible writing. 


“Mee poor brother’s hand, mee dear,” aunt Honoria 
puld say, “Ah! such a man, mee dear. None of your 
osing, pondering, cold-blooded calculators; but full of 
re, and life, and enjoyment. How could he be ex- 
cted to be always thinking of the money? No wonder 
8 grasping creditors got the better of him.” QDonny- 
mk, of the Daily Disseminator, told me, in efteriie, , 


{ 
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that the M‘“Murrough was the most jovial, disreputab 
and generally intoxicated member of their staff. 

_ Aunt Honoria would talk by the hour, on this exalt 
theme, as she sat at a mysterious and complicated wo1 
frame which always stood in the window next the fi 
place. It wgs fringed all round with little bags of eve 
possible hue and texture, out of which, she snatched 
intervals, contradictory morsels of floss-silk, worst 
Berlin wool, braid, hooks and eyes, twist, tape, twi 
rags, ends of ribbon, beads, buttons, bugles, and eve 
material that the wildest emergency of needle-wo 
could demand. 

Questions were dangerous at number Five, Hanbu 
Terrace. I therefore still remain ignorant of the preci 
destination of those acres of embroidery, tapestry, a: 
tambour, which I have watched from time to time 
progress in that frame. But mature reason inclines 1 
to believe — as I never saw any of the fruits of bh 
labour, either worn by herself, or displayed on her sot 
or chairs — that my aunt’s performances were exchang 
for'a consideration which enabled her to exercise a si 
of highway and hedge-hunting hospitality towards yout 
ful waifs and strays, cast out by fortune on the ocean 
London. She was an admirable story-teller; and oft 
have I and a certain little covisitor, sat listening e 
tranced to her records of the M‘Murroughs, the remar 
ably pugnacious, rackety race of which we were scio1 

Their principal employment, according to her traditior 
when they were not breaking the heads of their fo 
the O’Haggertys, was hunting the wild deer; and, wh 
both these excitements palled, they were hurling bai 

_ and running foot-races, or shouting loud choruses to ws 
7 songs over their cups. No doubt, hereiore, pers 
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motion was Miss Honoria M‘Murrough’s special patri- 
mony; for which, in these degenerate days, the em- 
broidery-frame and a succession of incapables in the 
shape of what Mrs. Crump, the landlady of Number 
Five, called “gurls,” offered the only legitimate ex- 
citants. 

These historic evenings did not pass without a cloud. 
I frequently hazarded a disbelief in her stories, that 
drew down the vials of her wrath on the unhappy red 
head which had originally attracted her favourable 
notice. My observations were imbued with what she 
termed a six-and-eightpenny spirit; “very unlike mee 
poor brother. It was he, sure, who could tell all the 
old stories, and sing the old songs. If you were not 
such a quare little fellow, always wanting to know the 
use.of everything, I would not mind showing ye some 
potry he wrote about the great Malachi M‘Murrough,” a 
cheerful monarch, I learnt, who knocked retainers on the 
head,.as readily as he carried off his enemies’ beef. 
And then would come a torrent of reminiscences, point- 
edly addressed to Mary Lyle, the other little waif. 

In spite, however, of my prosaic disposition, my 
handiness in joining, turning, and carpentering, proved 
weful in the third-floor front of Number Five, Hanbury 
Terrace; and, being of use to my aunt, found favour in 
her eyes. Moreover, she declared that, though Johnny 
was a& _quare little fellow, and had not the least taste for 
the potry of life, yet he was kind-hearted, and one 
whose word she would trust her life to. 

Indeed, in spite of my incredulous questioning, Aunt 
Honoria had no truer admirer than my practical self. 
[ verily believe that those evenings in her “aportments,” 
w she loved to term the third-floor in Number Wwe, , 
Novels and Tales. VIL. 18 ( 
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saved my better and more genial spirit from dying out 
in the atmosphere of cold-hearted routine into which I, 
a lonely little orphan, was plunged. Moreover, my aunt 
had a high and chivalrous notion of what a gentleman 
should be, and was anxious that every wearer of broad- 
cloth, in whose veins a drop of her blood was supposed 
to flow, should uphold it. Although “mee late brother” 
was avowedly her beau-ideal of an Irish Gentleman, her 
own maxims were calculated to form a very different 
model. 


When the yellow-stocking period of my life had 
merged into the more serious epoch of clerkship in a 
solicitor’s office, at so much, or rather so little, per week, 
Aunt Honoria continued to rule my destiny. At this 
time, and for a couple of years previously, she had ac- 
quired an inmate in Mary Lyle, my colistener to the 
thrilling traditions of the ancient M‘Murroughs. 


My aunt was never communicative, and snapt up all 
attempts at cross-examination with silencing abruptness. 
But I found out that Mary Lyle’s father (an ex-compa- 
nion of the ever deplored and gifted Cornelius, and 
“Many and many’s the scrape mee poor brother has been 
led into by that scamp”), after many years’ oscillation — 
scrambling all-fours along the path of life, as Aunt Ho- 
noria expressed it — had at length succumbed to re- 
peated fits of delirium-tremens. His helpless daughter, 
whose career had hitherto been that of general servant 
to her father, was left undisputed possessor of an ancient 
violoncello and two bows; the deceased having played 
on that instrument at any theatre which would engage 
his services. There were also several manuscript scores 

of parts, a meerschaum pipe, and & rematkebty long Se 
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of pawn-broker’s duplicates. In less than an hour after 
the musician’s decease, my Aunt Honoria pounced upon 
the orphan, and swept her into Number Five. Some 
well-to-do relatives occasionally doled out a pittance to- 
wards her support. I well remember a day of delight- 
fal and absorbing occupation in dusting, scouring, glue- 
ing, and generally repairing an ottoman-bed which my 
aunt had drawn forth from the depths of a second-hand 
furniture warehouse in Tottenham Court Road for the 
use of her protégée, and had been a week bargaining 
about. This purchase completed the solemn act of adop- 
tion. How my Aunt Honoria managed to dress that be- 
witching little figure with the neat simplicity which was 
heyer surprised out of order, and to secure her the basis 
of a sound education, are secrets known only to the 
Rewarder of such secrets; and accountable for, only by 
the rare combination of activity, perseverance, and all- 
enduring hope which were fused together by the genial 
warmth of my aunt’s self-denying charity. 

The evenings when Messrs. Pluckett and Maule’s 
office closed early, soon grew to be delightful hours to 
me. Our day’s work over — for Mary’s services were 
now valued and remunerated at the school at which she 
had been taught — we listened to the kettle humming 
on the reddest and tiniest fire imaginable. While my 
aunt set out the tea-things — a task she never omitted — 
and I cut bread and butter, what eager discussions arose 
o the novels we admired and the heroes we adored! 
later on a Monday evening, the “gurl” would make her 
appearance with a newspaper (marked here and there 
with concentric rings darkly indicative of porter, and 
held carefully, a fold of her apron intervening between 
it and her fingers) to deliver the same to my wut Wis 


13* 
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“Mr. Corrigan’s,” or sometimes “the Parlour’s,” -compli- 
ments, and hopes Miss M‘Murrough is quite well. 

To which my aunt would reply suitably; and, per- 
haps, invite the parlour to “step up,’ with a running 
commentary to us: “A very well-informed man, that 
Corrigan; none of your narrow-minded bigots. I always 
think he must be connected with the press, he has such 
a leading-article way of talking.” Then my aunt, who 
was a keen politician, would draw the candle closer, 
hold up the newspaper in dangerous proximity to the 
flame, and plunge into the contents; every now and then 
murmuring loud comments, sometimes complimentary, 
but more frequently the reverse, on men and things; oc- - 
casionally reading out remarkably uninteresting passages, 
which used to clash drolly enough with our young senti- 
mentalities whispered under cover of the newspaper. 

I well remember the fatal evening on which — 
grown by habit secure in my aunt's absorption — I 
ventured some more than usually demonstrative expression 
of feelings, which not even the unromantic influence of 
yellow stockings and the refrigerating routine of 8 
lawyer’s office had prevented from growing up in my 
heart towards my pretty playfellow. Never shall I 
forget the petrifying effect of my aunt’s keen black eyes, 
piercing through me over the top of the paper. A start- 
ling silence and stillness fell down at once upon us, 
broken only by the loud and awful Hem! with which 
my aunt cleared her throat for action. 

- What terrific address might have followed, who can 
tell? had not a tap at the. door at the imminent moment 
announced the never more welcome Corrigan. My aunt 
was more than commonly upright end stately on that 

occasion, and alluded frequently to “mee iste Tchad 
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intimacy with many political characters. On Mr. C.’s 
remarking that the eloquent mimber for Ballykillruddery 
was, he feared, playing a double game with his party — 
his name having been missed from two divisions, and he 
known to have got a cousin into the post-office, and his 
nurse’s step-daughter’s nephew into the police — Miss 
M‘Murrough observed: “What was to be expected from 
the son of a small Ballykillruddery attorney? It was 
mee father first made a man of him,” she continued. 
“Mee father was always for encouraging cleverness; and 
I well remimber Peter Flyn — mee father’s butler, Mr. 
Corrigan — saying he thought the sight would never 
come back to his eyes the first time he saw little Micke 
Brady sitting down to dinner with The Master. Times 
are a good deal changed since that, sir, but I have often 
heard mee late brother mention that Micke Brady was 
not a bad sort of fellow, and often gave him orders to 
get people into places —- I don’t understand rightly 
where — but I know he did not quite forget what he 
owed our family.” | 

“Then, faith, ma’am,” said Mr. C., who was remarkable 
for the ease of his manners, “you should give the 
honourable mimber a reminder now, and make him get 
this young ‘gentleman a place under government; for he 
is all and all with the Marquis of Clanjamfrey.” 

“It would be shorter to spake to the marquis 
meeself,” replied my Aunt Honoria, with dignity. “He 
is only a fourth cousin once removed on mee mother’s 
side.” , 

At this piece of information Mr. Corrigan twisted his 

-} mouth for one half second into the expression of a 
1 whistle; and then opened it to observe, that, for his pert, 
| Mough he despised the adventitious glare of rank, be 
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would not leave such a cousin in ignorance of the la 
existence, and of his willingness to serve his count 
To which my aunt rejoined sharply, that it was easy 
despise what we did not possess; and, as to making Lh 
Clanjamfrey of use, there had been a feud between | 
families, and she did not know if she would condesce 
to ask a favour of him. 

I confess that my faith in Aunt Honoria’s influe 
with cabinet ministers and members of parliament y 
far from strong; and the only effect her discourse p 
duced on my mind was to raise dim, hopeless desi 
that some one or other would, some day, get . 
@ government clerkship with a rising-salary p 
quarterly. 

After having been transfixed on that fatal Monc 
evening by my aunt’s keen optics, | was naturally m 
prudent in my attentions to Mary Lyle; who beca 
all the more pensive and sad, in spite of the sha 
short, burning little assurance of affection I alwi 
managed to snatch on the stairs, when she lighted 
down. 

At last, dear old Aunt Honoria could hold out 
longer; and, one Sunday evening, there was an unpre 
dented tremulousness and hesitation in her manner. { 
looked at us, too, now and then, in a tender, earr 
way, that seemed to be bringing tears into her e 
Presently, with unsteady voice, she laid her hand uy) 
my arm, and said, “It looks a foolish business enou 
mee poor children, but I can’t say ye no! And perh 
your love for each other, and hoping to be together, 1 
help you on; for, its wearying to work hard with 
any hope beyond getting the bare food and raiment. . 
how think well, mee dears, and consider whether 
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have the stuff in you that can wait patiently and faith- 
fylly for long years, and whether you love each other 
too much to do anything rash — ay! a long engagement 
is a terrible trial, but where’s the use of mere talking? 
— it’s little a pair like you will mind advice now, so ye 
must run the chances. Our fathers and mothers did be- 
fore, only God guide ye through them, mee darlin’,” she 
concluded, kissing Mary heartily; and, giving her eyes a 
furtive rub, rushed into a furious attack upon the gurl 
for not having brought up the kettle, and “it going on 
for siven o’clock.” | 


From this period I became, by slow degrees, dimly 
conscious that a certain mystery pervaded my aunt's 
manner, and even her movements. More than once, on 
Mary’s observing that she ought to take another cup of 
tea, because she had come in so very late and seemed to 
have been so very far that day, my aunt snapt her up 
hastily, declaring that she -had only been round the 
corner to rebuke the butterman, or to exhort the laun- 
dress. Twice also did I, in the course of my professional 
duties, run against her in the neighbourhood of the 
Treasury, and once found myself face to face with her 
black reticule and baggy umbrella at the entrance to the 
House of Commons; but; a short and confused account of 
business connected with “mee late brother,” and a 
tecommendation not to indulge useless curiosity, si- 


lenced me. 


One August evening, more than a year after the 

, above-mentioned encounters, I mounted the stairs: at 
_ Number Five, Hanbury Terrace, with a heavy heart. 
Messrs. Pluckett and Maule had that morning refused 
my modest request for an increase of salary esiter ive 
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years’ service, and had insinuated a doubt as to whether 
they would require my services much longer. — ® 

When I opened the door, my aunt, bolt upright, was 
reading a letter, and Mary, her bright hair a little dis- 
ordered, was clinging round her in tears. No sooner did 
they perceive me than they both made a rush to embrace 
me. My amazement was not soon diminished; for, 
during several minutes, I could distinguish nothing 
comprehensible in their exclamations. 

“It was a true word of Corrigan’ s, that I ought to 
make use of mee relations; an old stock like ours is 
sure to have some influence,” exclaimed my aunt. © 

“And you will be free from five every evening, and 
have a fortnight’s holiday to go anywhere you like every 
year,” whispered Mary. 

“Kighty pounds a-year to begin on, mee precious 
boy,” continued my aunt rapturously, “and a certain rise 
— if you behave well — (and there is no fear of ye), 
may-be to the head clerkship and four hundred a-year, 
and all through yr poor Aunt Honoria.” 

After some urgent entreaties and skilful cross-exami- 
nation, I extricated the true state of the case. The 
letter contained an appointment. for me in her Majesty’s 
Hank and Wax office, with all the advantages incoherently 
set forth by my aunt and Mary. For this, Miss Honoria 
MMurrough had besieged the eloquent member for 
Ballykillruddery, her cousin the marquis, and every par- 
liamentary acquaintance of “mee poor brother,” with a 
pertinacity which she confessed that evening, over 4 
raking pot of tea, had but little food for hope at the 
outset. “But, mee dear, ‘nothirg venture nothing have;’ 
so I went on and on, through raim and storm, and 
wailing-rooms and impudent flunkes, Oi, whet wih dd 
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letters to mee poor brother about his newspaper, and 
wat with being tired of the sight of me, and little 
Micke Brady acting like a rale friend at last, I got the 
appointment, and your fortune’s made.” 

: What a joyous confused tea-drinking! What castles 
in the air! What overleaping all intermediate steps! 
What arranging of furniture in our future domicile, and 
settling how my aunt should keep house when we went 
on our summer tours. 

In another year I was able to take my pretty Mary 
to a cosy little home of our own; where, before long, my 
aunt found her presence so really useful as well as wel- 
come, that she yielded to our entreaties to tear herself 
away from Number Five, Hanbury Terrace, and to 
take up her abode for the rest of her active life 

And this was — and is — the end of Number Five, 
Hanbury Terrace, aforesaid. 
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TWO IN A LEGION. 


My uncle Burbidge’s house is not a favourite resort 
of mine. It is a dull, damp, country-place, with thick 
steaming woods all round it, and with wet, spongy-looking 
sheep feeding in the park; and it stands on a clayey 
soil, which renders the ultimate possession of his boots 
a matter of great uncertainty to the visitor. In the | 
lowering autumnal evenings, it is soul-harrowing to be |. 
there. Frogs and bitterns scream from the neighbouring . 
marshes; miasma floats through every chink and crevice; 
and the old butler’s awful cough echoes through the : 
hollow passages with a perfectly supernatural effect. 
With a glass of grog, a cigar, and a pleasant book or : 
cheerful companion, one would not mind this so much; | 
but my uncle is a dull old man, who abominates spirits, 
tobacco, and literature, and will allow none of the three | 
to be partaken of in his house. He is of a scientific turn: 
at one time, photographist: at another, astronomer. This 
year he is mad about microscopes, and has bought a very. 
ugly and complicated brass instrument, for a sum of 
money which would have put some highly necessary 
additional furniture into my chambers in Raymond 
Buildings, and kept me in board and lodging for some 
months. 

During the early part of this last October, when 

I was staying with him, this microscope wea Lhe dene 
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my existence. JI was-compelled, literally to keep 
erpetual eye on it; and I have examined more horrible 
ngs in the shape of antennse of wasps, and probosces 
flies, than the uninitiated can imagine. I was afraid 
take my cold bath in the morning, so great was my 
ad of being bodily devoured by the awful animals 
iad seen in the magnified drop of water the previous 
ht; and my celebrated dream of a combat with an 
‘aged blue-bottle, seventy million times the size of 
:, still haunts my memory with fearful distinctness. 
e want of some rest, — of some book to which to 
or myself, ere I floated down this stream of science 
o the ocean of idiocy, — of some friend to whom 
might impart my new-born doubts as to the real 
ckness of each hair on my head, or the megatherian 
iperties of the domestic flea, so preyed on my mind that 
determined at once to fly from this Castle Dangerous, 
1 I took advantage of a letter which arrived by the 
y-mail late one afternoon, to announcé to my uncle 
it my presence was immediately required in town, 
ad that I must start by the mail train, which passed 
» Spetchley Junction at thirty minutes past eleven p.m. 
: grumbled, but I insisted, and after dinner started 
th, carpet-bag in hand, in the midst of a pouring rain, 
walk to the station. 

It had been raining without cessation for three days, 
d the land all round the station, which lay low, was 
oded. However, with liberty and London before me, 
kept a good heart, squashed boldly over the reeking 
lds, and arrived, dripping, at the station. A small 
3 was burning in the grate, about which were seated 
sergeant in full uniform, and five rustics, whore 
ben-bearing button-holes announced them recrwis 
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I made my way to the clerk’s little desk to take n 
ticket, and, tendered my money; but the dapper hit 
man behind the row of pigeon-holes smiled grim! 
and informed me that a telegraph just received from t 
next principal station announced that the floods we 
out, and that the train would, in all probability, be | SOI 
two hours behind its advertised time. 

This was pleasant news. The idea,of passing su: 
@ period in such a place and with such company, wi 
nothing to read but the bylaws of the company, t 
warning relative to Tomkins who had been fined for 
shillings for riding in a first-class carriage witho 
a ticket, and the framed and glazed advertisements 
pills, sauce, and “comfort in a storm” was gall ar 
wormwood to me. I was about seating myself in an 
thing but a pleasant temperament, when the door w 
pushed open and a stranger entered. Not very remarkat 
in appearance: being simply a middle-sized, middle-age 
broad-shouldered man, with large black whiskers, a 
a face the very realisation of good humour. His sm: 
white teeth gleamed out of his ruddy lips as he salut 
the assembled company, and as soon as he heard of 
anticipated delay ‘in the arrival of the train, instead 
being annoyed he burst forth into a laugh which awol 
a reciprocal broad grin from the five recruits, and ev 
roused me from my sulky state. 

“By the holy Malone! A saint, by the way, ve 
little appreciated in this country,” said he, “and that 
a pleasant hearing!” 

I had not needed this expletive to tell me wh 
countryman he was, for his good-natured face bore Irie 
man imprinted on it. 

“Two hours to wait, eh\ ve pesaed any a verse 
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two hours in a less promising place. Sergeant! good 
evening to you; I’m always glad to meet men of your 
profession. Very likely looking lads you have there — 
I’d have been glad of five such followers myself in the 
old time.” 

Pleased at the compliment, the sergeant rose, erect 
a dart, and bringing his right hand to his cap-peak, 
said, “Thought there was no doubt about your honour’s 
profession the minute I see you! Company’s officer, if 
I don’t mistake?” 

' “No,” laughed the new comer. “No! Worse luck! 
I never drew a sixpence from Leadenhall Street in my 
life; but you’re not mistaken in imagining I’ve smelt 

.§ powder. When a young man I was out with gallant old 

°§ Evans in the Spanish Legion.” 

4 “Couldn't have served under a better man, sir,” 

: sententiously rejoined the sergeant; “I saw a deal of him 

' in the Crimea. And you was in Spain, was you, sir? 
Some rum starts there was in Spain?” 

“There were certainly some curious occurrences,” 
replied the Irishman, who by this time had taken off 
his dripping overcoat, approached the fire, and sat him- 
self down in front of it among the recruits. “Some 
curious phases of camp life which you regulars never 
dream of. Often and often I wonder what the Hyde Park 
or Dublin Garrison soldiers would have done if they’d 
been placed in the fixes we were compelled to submit to. 
Come, we’ve got a couple of hours to wait, and nothing 
to do, so if these two gentlemen,” (with a bow to the 
clerk and to me) “don’t object, I'll tell you a story of 
the Legion which may, perhaps, interest you and these 
five embryo Wellingtons here.” 

The prospect of any amusement in guch a sitaeon 
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was too pleasant to be denied, so we joyfully acquiesced, 
and our new friend, after clearing his throat, told us the 
following true story: 

“When General Evans was selected by the Spanish 
Government to bring a legion of British subjects to fight 
the cause of Isabella Secunda against her most unnatural 
uncle, Don Carlos, I had the honour to belong to the 
Tenth Munster Light Infantry, and to serve under the 
orders of Colonel Maurice O’Connell, a near relative of 
the then popular agitator. The Tenth was raised, a8 
the Yankees say, in the wilds of Kerry, and nearly seven 
hundred stalwart peasants, bred and born in what they 
loved to call the ‘O’Connell country,’ were mustered in 
Cork Barracks, previous to their departure for the seat 
of war. Many of these men’s relations followed them 
from their mountain homes and remained with them to 
the very moment of embarkation; and. as I had been 
selected by the Colonel to pay the privates certain 
instalments of their bounty-money, and to perform other 
acts of duty that brought me into constant intercourse 
with them all, I became acquainted with many eventful 
histories. Among my other duties, I had to keep a strict 
account of the disposal of the money given to me for 
distribution; and as I was allowed the services of a clerk, 
I selected from among the soldiers a young man of 
superior manners and address, named George Prendergast, 
whose history, as gleaned from his comrades, had much 
interested me. Prendergast was the son of a widow, 
in Dublin, who gave him the best education her small 
means could afford, by which he profited so well, that 
he became a pupil in a training-school from which 
teachers in the national schools of Ireland are selected, 
and was eventually appomted to take chars A wv 
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important school on the beautiful domain of Sir Ulick 
Mastragh, in Kerry. Here, by his attention to his duties 
and admirable behaviour, he soon became a special 
favourite. He was the welcome guest of all the respect- 
able farmers in the neighbourhood; even the great 
Sir Ulick himself, a man endowed with. the stiffest 
family pride, was more than usually condescending to 
the schoolmaster.” 

The sergeant took this opportunity of giving a loud 

. “Hem!” to express attention, and folded his arms. Upon 
which the most ambitious of the five recruits folded 

| Me arms. 

_ “Devoted to his calling, Prendergast worked with an 
., Mergy and a good-will hitherto unknown among people 
of his class; and his scholars, from being semi-civilised 
| dolts , began to astonish the neighbourhood by their pro- 
' ficiency i in various branches of learning, the acquirement 

". of which was looked upon as next to marvellous. The 
- fame of Sir Ulick’s school was bruited throughout the 
surrounding parishes. Periodical examinations were 
established; and it became the fashion among the ladies 

of the neighbourhood to ask for permission to undertake 
the lighter branches of education among the scholars. 
Foremost among the aspirants for this honour were the 
three daughters of Sir Ulick Mastragh; the eldest, a tall, 
dashing brunette of two-and-twenty, who was engaged to 

an officer then quartered with his regiment in England; 
the second, an earnest, trusting, enthusiastic girl of 
twenty; the third, a merry little chatterbox of eighteen. 
All these young ladies were constant in thcir attendance 

at the school; but the second girl, Eleanor, seemed the 
most interested in the welfare of the children, and, % 
mus be avowed, of their instructor. She was better 
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educated, better read, had more appreciation of the refined 
pleasures of literature and art than the generality of 
girls brought up in a rural Irish district; and she would 
turn with delight from the inanities of the military 
officers quartered in the neighbourhood, and from the 
sporting talk of the squires, to the calm, rational: con- 
versation, and respectful yet earnest address of the 
young schoolmaster. The upshot of this may be easily 
guessed — they fell in love with each other. The. visits 
to the schoolhouse were redoubled, and for some months 
the course of their true love ran smoothly enough. At 
length the rumours of this attachment, which had bees 
floating about the neighbourhood, and which, it is said, i 
were originated by certain elderly damsels who them , 
selves had hoped to make an impression on Prendergast; 
these rumours, I say, reached Sir Ulick’s ears. The 
result may, in the beautiful language of the newspaper, 
be more easily imagined than described; the proudest 
landowner in Kerry was not likely to be too well pleased 

_ at the thought of having a penniless, low-born school- 
master for a son-in-law, and he reviled poor Prendergast 
in the strongest terms, upbraided. him with treachery, 
and declared his intention of getting him removed from : 
his position. To a sensitive mind like Prendergast’s this | 
was more than enough; broken-hearted and dispirited — 
he wandered from his home, and reached a neighbouring 
village just as the recruiting-sergeant was picking up men 
for the Queen of Spain’s service. Without a care for 
the future, he accepted the bounty at once, and, in 
a few days, was busily engaged in my barrack-room, 
checking accounts of moneys received and paid, while 
his mind was wandering fer away among the green 

hills and valleys of his netive county. “Thsk ‘ba te 
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» @ correspondence with his beloved, I knew; for he 
uly received long and closely-written letters in a female 
md, and seemed to suffer much mental agony after 
eir .perusal.” 

The ambitious recruit regarded this as a favourable 
casion for throwing in a “Hem!” in imitation of the 
rgeant. The sergeant received it with infinite con- 
mpt, and gave the narrator a look, expressive of — 
». raw lad, sir — an idiot — have the goodness to 
reuse him. ” 

“Onr time at Cork was nearly up, and the officers, 
2k of the routine duty they had been put through, 
ere hailing our departure with delight, when, two days 
fore the date fixed for our sailing for Santander, 
rendergast came to me in a state of great agitation, 
id begged me to use my influence in obtaining for 
m a short leave of absence. . He urged his invariable 
metyality, and started that he had not intended to 
twe quitted the regiment even for an hour, but that 
> had that morning received a letter telling him of the 
rious illness of one whom he loved more than all the 
orld. I had such great reliance on the man’s integrity 
at I never doubted his intention to return; I made 
e matter one of personal favour with the Colonel, and 
endergast left us. The two days passed away, and 
te on the evening before we were to sail, the muster- 
ll. was called, on the deck of each of the two large 
2amers anchored in the harbour of Passage, which were 
convey us to our destination. Every man answered 

his name, except George Prendergast. He still was 
went, and his absence gave rise to innumerable little 
teasms directed against me by my brother officers, 
ba as we stood smoking our cigars on the quarter-deck 
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of the old Earl of Roden, were pleasantly facetious about 
my protégé, the deserter. Suddenly the splash of oars 
announced the approach ef a boat, and, to my delight, 
in answer to the hail of the sentinel, I recognised 
Prendergast’s voice, telling his boatman to remain along- 
side. A minute afterwards he had maée his way to me, 
and, after saluting, begged a few moments’ private con- 
versation. I took him to my cabin, and once there, in 
a face blanched with despair, and in a voice broken 
with emotion, he told me that he could not go with the 
regiment; that no earthly inducement could prevail on 
him to leave Ireland. His reasons he would not give, 
but he produced a small canvas-bag full of sovereigns, 
which, he said, were the savings of several years, and all 
of which he offered as his purchase-money. He stated 
that he could easily have deserted, but that in honour 
he felt himself bound to me, — would I now assist him 
in his extremity? 

“Of course I could not receive his purchase-money; 
and, as the Colonel was on board the other ship, I-could 
but report the circumstance to my immediate superior 
officer, who, at once, and emphatically, refused the 
request. When morning dawned, we were under weigh 
and standing steadily out to sea. “Prendergast’s boat had 
long since returned to the shore, and he himself was 
silent and morose. I think I never saw such utter 
despair as he then betrayed; he went through his duties 
mechanically, but without speaking a word; nor did 
his manner change until we arrived in the harbour of 
Santander, and saw our companion steamer, which had 
arrived one day before us with the other portion of the 
Tenth, riding at anchor im the offing, As soon as she 


signalled us, a boat put off from her wd come dong 
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side of us, and a soldier, whom I recognised as the 
Colonel’s orderly, hailed us with an order that Private 
George Prendergast should immediately proceed to 
head-quarters. He obeyed, as a matter of course, and 
speculation at once became rife as to the cause of his 
summons. Some said that he was to be at once court- 
martialed and flogged — some that he had turned out 
to be heir to a dukedom — but the real truth of the 
story was this: 

“Three days after the vessel with the Colonel and 
staff had been at sea, it was discovered that a young girl 
had concealed herself on board. She was immediately 
brought before the Colonel and questioned, when she 
avowed herself to be the second daughter of Sir Ulick 
Mastragh, and the betrothed of Private George Prender- 
gast, of the Tenth Munsters. She said she had written 
to her lover, appointing a last interview, but that before 
the time came, so persecuted was she by her father, that 
she determined to leave her home. In disguise she 
reached Cork, and managed, through the kindness of 
two of the men, to whom she confided a portion of her 
story, but whose names she would never disclose, to slip 
on board the ship. Over-fatigue, hunger and excitement, 
brought on an attack of high fever. In her ravings, she 
repeatedly uttered the name of George Prendergast, and 
her connection with him was thus first discovered. The 
Colonel, of course, was wroth — very wroth — with 
both the lovers; she should be sent home instantly by 
the first ship to her father Sir Ulick; but this she 
positively refused to agree in, and in her refusal she 
was aided and abetted by the wives of all the married 
officers, whose interest was powerfully excited by the 
romance of the affair. So the Colonel, like a sensib\e M2 
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as he was, soon gave in, and the lovers were married as 
soon as we got into barracks. Mrs. Prendergast became 
at once the pet of everybody in the regiment; and after 
a very short time I lost my clerk, as Prendergast was 
promoted to duties which brought him into more immediate 
contact with the Colonel.” 

Here, the sergeant grimly surveyed his men, as who 
should say, “My boys, if you expect to get yourselves 
appointed to duties that will bring you into’ immediate 
contact with your colonel, you'll find yourselves con- 
foundedly mistaken.” 

“A year passed away — a year, during which the 
Legion suffered numberless hardships and passed through 
numberless dangers — but through hardships and dangers 
this high-born Irish girl always bore herself bravely and 
ably doing her duty to her husband. Prendergast was 
now a sergeant, a daring soldier, and one likely to win 
further promotion. He was the Colonel’s prime favourite; 
every officer of the regiment spoke well of him; and his 
wife and her baby — for she had a little son of a month 
old — were adored by all the ladies. 

“But theirs, like all other human happiness, was not 
without a cloud. The great battle on the fifth of May, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-six, had been fought, the 
Carlists had been driven back, and the Legion was lying 
encamped outside the walls of San Sebastian. The Tenth 
Munster lay at the extreme verge of the line; and next 
to us was a Scotch regiment, with the men and officers 
of which we soon became very friendly. Among these 
officers, the most frequent and the most welcome in opr 
lines was a Captain Evan Hepburn: a tall, dashing, high- 
spirited fellow, whose father wea a lsird of one of the 

Western isles, and who, after having been expec’ ham 
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Sandhurst, rusticated at Cambridge, and forbidden the 
paternal roof, had obtained a commission in the Legion, 
and had already rendered himself conspicuous — not less 
by his reckless audacity, than by the extraordinary at- 
tachment exhibited towards him by a gigantic Highland 
piper, serving with the regiment, whom he had chosen 
as his body servant, and who, indeed, was scarcely ever 
absent from his side. Closely attended by Archy Leving- 
ham, as the piper was called, Captain Hepburn was a 
daily visitor in our lines, friendly with the officers, genial 
with the men, and passing no one without a kind word 
or glance;. but it soon began to be noticed that he in- 
variably halted for some little time’ at Prendergast’s tent, 
into which he passed, while the Highlander remained 
keeping watch outside. These visits constantly paid to 
a very pretty woman, invariably during the absence of 
her husband on regimental duties, of course soon became 
the subject of comment among the scandal-mongers: who 
began to mention Mrs. Prendergast’s name, at first with 
smiles, and then with scorn: and who would probably 
have proceeded further, in their amiable self-imposed 
task, when an event occurred which effectually silenced 
them. | 
“Qne morning (the particulars were not generally 
known for some time, but they oozed out, as all secrets 
will): one morning, Mrs. Prendergast made her way to 
, oar Colonel’s tent, and, flinging herself on her knees 
* before him, implored his protection from the persecution 
to which she was exposed by Captain Hepburn, and of 
which she dared not tell her husband. That morning, 
she said, she had told him she should seek the protection 
of the Colonel, and he had left; her tent vowing, ven- 
{  seauoe. Lhe kind old Colonel raised her from the ground, 
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comforted her in the best manner he could, told her she 
need fear no further molestation, and dismissed her 
trembling, but re-assured; then, after consulting with 
two or three intimate friends, he despatched a strong 
letter to the commanding officer of Hepburn’s regiment. 

“Within an hour’s time from the despatch of the 
letter, Colonel Saunderson entered our lines, and sought 
an interview with our Colonel, in which he stated that 
he keenly felt the disgrace which Captain Hepburn had 
brought upon his regiment, not only by his persecution 
of Mrs. Prendergast, but by his indulgence in gambling, 
and the ruin he had entailed upon some of his junior 
officers. Colonel Saunderson added, that he had on the 
previous day severely lectured Hepburn for his conduct, 
and that on the receipt of this fresh complaint he had 
again sent for him; but, that the orderly who bore his 
message had utterly failed in delivering it, for neither 
Hepburn nor his Highland follower was to be found. 

“The thought that they had deserted —” 

Here the sergeant checked himself in a very per- 
ceptible start, eyed his five men (and especially the am- 
bitious man), with an attentive countenance, and then, 
sternly shaking his head, looked with an absent air at 
the fire, as if he saw a military execution going on 
among the live coals — say, for example, a deserter 
being shot. 

“The thought,” said the Irishman, who followed this 
with his quick eyes, and smiled; “the thought that they 
had deserted to the Carlists at once struck all who beard 
the story, and the confirmation of the idea was not long 
wanting. That night, a company of the Tenth Munsters, 
of which I was in command, and a company of the 

Scotch regiment, were told off to periorm vultying picusk 
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duty, that is, to form our foremost cordon of sentries, 
nearest to the enemy’s lines. It was a black and heavy 
night; we had marched on without speaking — the two 
companies in close proximity; when, as we neared the 
place where the sentries were to be posted, we heard 
the distant tramp of the enemy’s relief guard going their 
rounds, and the shrill notes of a bagpipe rang through 
the air. I still distinctly hear the subdued growl of in- 
dignation which arose from the Scotchmen when this 
‘sound smote upon their ears, and the deep Gaelic oath 
of vengeance which they uttered, as the well-known 
notes of the old Jacobite air, ‘Wha wadna fecht for 
Charlie?’ came surging over the plain. 

“For three days and nights this continued; the piper 
went round with the relief every time the guard was 
changed, playing as loudly as possible all his old na- 
tional tunes, and goading his ancient comrades to mad- 
Ness. 
~ “On the morning of the fourth day after Hepburn’s 
desertion, it was determined to attack the Carlist lines: 
principally with a view of driving the énemy from a 
row of two-storied stone huts, which they had fortified, 
and from whence they could keep up a most harassing 
fire on our sentries. The action commenced at seven 
o'clock; and, after three hours’ hard fighting, a tre- 
mendous charge of our gallant fellows broke the Carlist 
lines, and sent them in full retreat to their row of forti- 
fications. Here they halted, re-formed, and again ad- 
vanced. Often, in my dreams, rings in my ears the 
demoniac yell with which the decimated Carlist band 
rushed upon their victorious pursuers, cheered on by a 
tall and handsome officer, in a fantastic uniform, im 
whom, even amidst the smoke and carnage, 1 tecogmiae 
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‘Evan Hepburn. I looked, but could not see Levingham 
by his side; I cast a hurried glance along my own ranks, 
and discovered Prendergast within a few feet of me. By 
the expression of his face I saw that he, too, saw and 
kubw his old enemy; in an instant his musket was at 
his shoulder, and before the opposing lines clashed to- 
gether, and with the cheer yet ringing on his lips, Cap- 
tain Hepburn fell to the ground a corpse, shot dead by 
Prendergast’s hand. 

“The action was over, the last desperate attempt of 
the Carlists had been repulsed, their fortifications carried, 
and they themselves utterly routed. I was wandering 
about on the plain, endeavouring to muster the remnants 
of my company, when I came upon a little knot of sol- 
diers, bending over what I imagined, at first, to be the 
dead body of some favourite comrade. Pushing through 
the crowd, I discovered, the body of Prendergast’s wife. 
She had left the lines with a flask of wine and some 
bread for her husband, and was making her way towards 
the place where the conflict was raging, when a portion 
of a shell struck her in the chest, and put an end ‘to the 
earthly trials of this devoted girl. Sick at heart, and 
with tears in my eyes, I was turning from the group, 
when my arm was pressed by the kind grasp of the old 
Colonel. - 

“‘That is the saddest sight I ever saw,’ said he; 
‘worse, far worse, than a scene I have just come from. 
You recollect that scoundrelly Scotch piper who deserted 
with Hepburn? He had built himself into one of those 
stone huts, but the men of his'old regiment found him 
out, burst into the place, and discovering him in the 
second story, four of them seized him, two by his hands, 

and two by his feet, and, then, chaunting meenwile a 
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dismal Highland croon, they swung him between them, 
and dashed out his brains against the wall.’ 

“Twenty years have passed since that day, and not 
many now remain to whom these circumstances are 
known; but in the lunatic ward of the Kerry County 
Hospital there is still a tall, grey-haired, soldierly-look- 
ing man, who is pointed out as ‘the poor sergeant whose 
lady-wife followed him through his campaigns, and died 
on the field of battle. ” 

The click of the telegraph-bell, just before the 
chmax of the story, foretold the advent of the train, and 
in a minute after the Irishman had ended it, the long, 
tortuous line of carriages stopped at the station. Our 
Legion friend had already got into the midst of a mili- 
tary argument with the sergeant, and to complete it, 
followed him and his recruits into a second-class car- 
riage: while I flung myself into the corner of a coupé, 
and falling asleep immediately, dreamed that private 
Prendergast, when examined with the microscope, turned 
out to be my Uncle Burbidge, who had been discharged 
from his situation as teacher in a training-school, from 
his strange persistence in dressing as a Highland piper. 
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OLD SAINT ANN’S GATEWAY. 


——. —— 


Axsour midway of the left-hand side of the . 
Street of Broughton, there is a picturesque and an 
gateway, which for generations back, has afforded a 
ject to the way-side sketcher, both professional 
amateur. It is a spacious gateway, rich in carvings 
have not lost their identity; for you can still distin; 
which boss was originally a rose, and which a che 
face, though they have been blown upon by the st 
of four centuries, at least, and have never known 
profane touch of modern restoration. Over this gat 
projects a lofty window, glazed in small octagonal p 
which have coats of arms, crosses, and other de 
emblazoned on them in vivid colours; when the 
sashes are open, this window commands the busiest 
spect in all Broughton, for it looks up the High § 
to the parish church of Saint Paul — whose grave: 
elms close out the prospect of the suburb beyond — 
down to the Market Place, the evening resort of all 
idle population of the town. 

The gateway is the entrance to old Saint Ann’s, 
the Oriel window above it is the window of the ma 
room. Old Peter Garnet, the master, is as well kn 
and as highly respected in Broughton, as the gat 
itself. He was, originally, a Saint Ann’s boy, an 

has been master there for five and forty yests. “The 
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he came to be master, was as follows: — While in the 
school, he attracted the attention of one of the guardians 
by his peculiar aptitude for figures, and this gentleman 
instantly jumped to the conclusion that he had discovered 
@ genius, whom it was his duty to patronise, and draw 
forth from obscurity. To that end, he removed Peter 
from Saint Ann’s, and placed him at the public grammar 
school, where he had many opportunities of testing his 
courage and physical strength in pitched battles, arising 
out of the opprobrious epithets flung at him as mementos 
of his previous condition as a charity-boy. It is not on 
record that Peter distinguished himself here, either classi- 
cally or mathematically; but, in due time, his patron sent 
him to the university, and great hopes were entertained that 
he would astonish the school-men. But they astonished him 
instead. In fact, they plucked him. Peter’s genius was 
a mistake, it seemed. His benefactor sent for him home 
to Broughton, and the master of Saint Ann’s, being de- 
sirous of retiring from his office, Peter was unanimously 
elected to fill it. The governors of the charity talked of 
lis being a collegeman, and ignored the circumstances 
of his rejection by Alma Mater as completely as if they 
had never occurred; but it was a long time before any- 
body dared to be sagacious enough to discover genius in 


.i Saint Ann’s school-boy again. 


Peter was conscientious, and he did his duty in the 


_ Old school well: he had the talent for government; and 


if, at first, he found the mastership of six and twenty 
illiterate lads a degree more irksome than his previous 
life had been, he soon learnt to be proud of it. 

There must have been some reason for his failure at 
college; for, though no genius, Peter had really more 
than the average amount of talent: it may probob\y be 
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explained that he neglected the routine studies, to pott 
amongst old chronicles and histories of his native tow 
for, when he had been about three years master at Sai 
Ann’s, Jacob Rivis, bookseller in the High Stre 
published a compact little volume entitled, Antiquiti 
and Curiosities ‘of Broughton, which ,bore the name 
Peter Garnet as author. It is the standard guide-bo 
to Broughton at this day. 


Peter was a simple-minded man, and won ma 
friends. With his salary of fifty pounds a-year, f 
gateway fees, and his anciently-furnished rooms, he co 
trived to live, as folks said, like a gentleman; but the 
was a good deal of pinching behind the scenes. Pet 
had an old father and mother living, and two or thr 
brothers and sisters, who had not got on in the world 
well as himself; and they all expected, apparently, to 
kept in idleness on his splendid means. He did n 
treat them hardly, at all; but, on some pretence 
another, they were generally found ready to abuse hi 
behind his back; and what with one tax, and what wi 
another, he was several years past middle age before . 
could afford to marry. Even then, his dear Alice on 
lived with him a very few years, and died; leaving 
six-months’-old baby on his hands. 


That baby was nursed and petted, and played wil 
and glorified by generation after generation of school-bo 
and school-girls, until it grew into a tall, slim girl wi 
an exceedingly pretty face, an unimpeachably go 
temper, and a decidedly firm will of its own; at whi 
date, it was sent apprentice to Mrs. Bohn, milliner a 
dressmaker, in the High. Street. The apprenticesh 

over, it took up its station in the One window ¥ 
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professional tools on a table three hundred years old, 
and became milliner and dress-maker on its own account. 


II. 


On a fine summer evening there was not in all 
Broughton so picturesque a room as that over the gateway 
of Saint Ann’s. It was full of light without glare: light 
mysteriously softened and tinted by the many lined 
panes it had to shine through before it got into the 
rom. Alice Garnet’s bright, youthful figure in a high- 
backed chair, seemed to draw the sunbeams about it, 
and away from the lean, ascetic frame of her father, 
bending over a book, with his thin hand supporting his 
thinner chin. It would have been strange if the sun- 
beams had not loved her best: such a tangle of golden 
curls as shé had for them to play at hide and seek in; 
such a pair of dark blue eyes for them to mirror 
their warmth in; such a sweet white brow for them to 
kiss; such a rosy cheek for them to trifle with, as if it 
were a blooming garden-flower! Old Peter wanted none 
of them in his Rembrandt corner. Leave him in the 
shade — and his dark high features, scanty locks, and 
od brown coat, made a companion picture to the sun- 
thiny-maiden in the window; but, draw him out into the 
light, and all the mellow lines and sepia-tints were gone. 
You had only a stooping, narrow-shouldered man, with 
-} @ worn expression of face, and innumerable crows’ feet 
aboat his eyes. Peter's person, like his genius, looked 
all the more dignified and imposing for a little mys- 


) 





Such a fine summer evening it was, when wy sory 
of Old St. Ann’s opens. There was Alice in the window, 
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curls, dimples, roses and all, sewing diligently at a gay- 
coloured silk dress; and there was Peter at his books, 
looking as lean and hungry, as if he might be tempted 
soon to make a substantial meal of them. Alice had the 
sash open opposite to her, and occasionally she refreshed 
her eyes by looking up at the green elms of Saint Paul’s, 
which were quivering in the fresh breeze; and suggesting, 
by their depths of shadow, massive groves beyond. But 
it was not only the elms she could see: the pavement of 
the High Street and all its moving groups and single 
figures challenged her watchfulness — and Alice was 
evidently watching. Presently, there gloomed over her 
face something nearly akin to a frown, and the deft 
needle flew faster than ever. A minute or two afters 
foot was heard mounting the stairs. Peter took off his 
spectacles, shut them up in the book to keep his place, 
and said: 

“Here comes Mark Liversedge;” and accordingly, 
that individual came; and, as if he were quite at-home, 
deposited himself on a chair opposite to Alice; thereby 
shutting out her view of the church-yard elms, or any- 
thing else she might desire to see, and causing the frown 
to become very decided on her pretty brow. 

Alice had two suitors. This Mark Liversedge was 
one, and Richard Preston was the other. They had both 
been St. Ann’s boys in their time, and had passed from 
under her tutelage; the former to sweep out the office of 
Lawyer Hartop, the latter to help at Fordham’s Mills. 
Mark was on the highway to become a gentleman, for he 
had gradually risen from the humble position of office- 
boy to the dignity of a’desk. Lawyer Hartop, having 
seen in him a ready wit and shrewdness far beyond his 

| years, had articled him to himself without & premios 
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nd, after he had served his time, engaged him as 
lerk with a very moderate salary, and took a good 
eal. of change out of him under the name of gra- 
itade, but in the shape of long hours of overwork. 
fark submitted to these impositions with singular grace 
nd meekness, and talked much of what he owed to 
awyer Hartop; but he was a far-sighted young man, 
md no doubt had the main chance in view; which main 
‘hance, in the present instance, was the possibility of 
succeeding his patron in the best business in Broughton, 
— Lawyer Hartop having no son to bequeath it to, but 
only one spare, shrewish daughter; for whose personal 
embellishment pretty Alice Garnet did a very considerable 
amount of millinery and dressmaking. But Richard 
Preston had no chance of becoming a gentleman, dusty 
miller that he was; and, when the two suitors presented 
themselves in the Gate-room at Saint Ann’s, it was not 
hard to guess which of them Peter Garnet, with his old- 
world notions of gentility, would choose. He favoured 
Mark Liversedge: Alice favoured Richard Preston. 

There must have been some special reason for her 
preference; although women are often caught by the eyes. 
Perhaps it might have been that Richard was by far the 
properer man of the two. Mark’s lank, well-dressed, 
awkward figure, with its queer sideways gait, could by 
no means compare with Richard Preston’s athletic six 
feet two‘in his stocking feet (I believe Richard’s bigness 
was one of the elements of Alice’s pride in him); neither 
could his sallow face, intensified in expression by a 
slight obliquity of vision, gain any favourable criticism 
beside Richard’s handsome brown visage and bright gipsy 


eyes 
Mark would trim himself at the office, andi coms 
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straight to the gateway room, full of confidence and h 
nearly every evening in the week, and pester Alice 1 
his stilted talk, until she would have liked to run 
needle into him; but Richard, if he only went along 
High Street with his wagon, and glanced up at 
window, and just whistled, O how the colour came! 
was enough to make damask roses jealous, if there 
been any damask roses to experience the wicked pas 
at Old Saint Ann’s. It was a new version of the 
song, Let father and mother be ever so mad, Whi 
and I'll come to thee my lad. She would spring f 
her chair and give him a shower of little nods 
smiles from the open window; and often, that was 
they had to live on in the, way of love for a week 
gether; for Richard could only come on Sunday nig 
and even then, Peter Garnet austerely demonstrated { 
he was not welcome. 

There Mark Liversedge sat, with his crooked bl 
legs crossed one over the other, his crooked black shi 
ders twisted insinuatingly forward, and his crooked bl 
head dropped humbly between them, while his eyes 
lowed the swift: movements of Alice’s needle, and 
tongue detailed a scene at the court-house that ¢ 
Mark was clever, and he told his story amusingly; 
Alice would not laugh, no, that she would not. | 
looked as solemn as if he had been reciting a fun 
oration; but old Peter enjoyed it, and made the mos! 
every point. Mark rarely became flat after these rebt 
or felt resentful. He did not know much of wom 
but he had heard that they were freakish, and wan 
a good deal of humouring; so he humoured pr 
Alice, and thought he was making immense progress 

‘his suit. 
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On this particular’ evening, however, he attempted to 
make a bold step in advance; and, after remarking that 
he felt musty with sitting in the office all day, he in- 
vited Alice to take a walk with him down by the river 
side to Fordham Mills. 

“No thank you, I have something else to do,” re- 
plied Alice, “but perhaps my father will go with you.” 

Mark squeezed his hands together and laughed 
nervously for the first time since he began his courtship 
— there was no mistaking her meaning this time; but, 
as he knew no reason why she should not fall in love 
with him, if he only persevered long enough, he went 
on talking again. 

He fancied | he had made an impression on her one 
time, for she coloured beautifully; but, if he had taken 
the trouble to turn his head he might have seen the 
Fordham wagon, with its fine team of horses all gay in 
their scarlet trappings and tinkling bells, coming up the 
High Street, and his old schoolfellow, Richard Preston, 
marching at the head of the leader. But Mark laid the 
blush to his own account; and, on the strength of it, 
again mentioned a walk by the waterside. 

“Come, Alice, drop that stitch work and Bo, ” sald 
her father; “it is very polite in Mark to ask you.” 

“J don’t think so, father, when he sees I don’t want 
to go,” she replied quietly. Mark begged pardon: he 
had hoped it would be agreeable; and Peter Garnet 
hastened to excuse her lack of urbanity by suggesting 
that she was overworked, and tired, and cross. 

“No, father; I am not,” she interposed, rejecting his 
plea, “but Mark is so tiresome.” 

“Come, Mark, she is out of humour clear\y\” wad 
4er father, laughing at her very awkward cendour, Wed 


1d 
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made the suitor feel hot all over: “let us take a turn by 
the river together, she’ll be in a better mood to-morrow 
night perhaps.” Mark took his leave with a reproachfal 
countenance which did not touch Alice one bit: she was 
only too glad to see him go, and would have been twice 
as glad, if there was any chance of his taking offence 
and not coming again in a hurry. 

When the master returned it was almost dark, and 
Alice was setting out their frugal supper on the table im 
the window: he pulled one of her curls as she came 
near him in going to the cupboard for the bread loaf, 
and asked, “Why did you treat Mark so badly to-night, 

. Alice?” 

“Because he almost teases me to death. I wish he 
would stop away!” she replied, with pretty vehemence. 

“Bat, Alice, I have set my heart on his marrying 
you;’ ’ said Peter in a conclusive tone. . 

Alice, however, was not daunted: “And I have set 
my heart on his not marrying me,” she rejoined. 

“That is all nonsense; he will make a lady of you,” 

said Peter, slily appealing to her vanity. 

“Not he! He would only make me a miserable 
woman! And I tell you, once for all, father, I'll have 
nothing to do with him!” 

“You like some one else, perhaps?” said Peter, more 
harshly than he had ever spoken to his motherless girl 
before: “you like some one else — that’s where it is — - 
but if it is that Richard Preston, put him out of your 
mind, for he will never get my good word.” 

Alice did not speak; but, when she went to the cup- - 
board for the salt, she stayed a minute behind the 
shelter of its open door end winked away a few tears. 

She felt very rebellious and firm notwiostenting, und, 
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» keep up her wrath against Mark, she invented a sort 
f roll-call of all his disagreeable points mental and 
rysical, and said them over to herself all through 
upper. | 

Peter Garnet set great store by Alice, and loved her 
10st devotedly; but he had taken the poor ambition into 
as head that he should like to see her made a lady, 
nd the possibility that her happiness might be’ sacri- 
iced in the process, had not dawned upon his scholastic 
nind: so, when she came as usual to kiss him good-night 
fore she went to bed, he thought it only right to reject 
he caress coldly, and pushed her away; but Alice was 
iot angry with her father, and she would not allow him 
o be angry with her. 

“Come, father, you know you won't sleep if you 
lon’t,” she said audaciously. As he looked up, intending 
o rebuke her very seriously, she put her two rosy hands 
me on either side of his face; and, telling him he 
cooked as savage as a bear, inflicted half-a-dozen kisses 
m his wrinkled forehead, and made her escape before 
ie could recover from his surprise sufficiently to scold 
rer as she deserved. 


Il. 


THERE was no allusion made to what had passed the 
ught before, when they met the next morning. Peter 
wallowed his breakfast scalding hot that he might have 
| few minutes to look over certain accounts connected 
vith the school; but, while he was thus engaged, the 
tine o’clock bell rang, and he left them strewn on his 
able in company with a little black box decorated with 
yerforated brass ornaments; from the lock of which bYDy, 
us bunch of keys, 
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“There'll be nobody in here but you, Alice, so those 
papers will be all safe,” were his words to his daughter 
as he went out hurriedly. She just answered, “Yes, 
father,” and went on with her work without even 
glancing to see what they were. | 

The morning was about half spent, and Alice had 
twice had. the satisfaction of giving Richard Presten a 
smiling recognition from the window, when there was a 
knock at the door, and an old woman’s voice. asked, 
without, if there: was anybody at home? “ Yes, Pm here, 
Nanny, come. in, ’ responded Alice: “what is it you want 
this morning?’ 

“OQ bairn! Ive come to you for comfort; for I says 
if Alice Garnet can’t help me she'll pity me, an’ I know 
you will,” said.Nanny, dropping into the nearest chair, 
and pulling out a little ragged pocket-hanidkerchief in 
readiness for tears. Alice knew that Nanny was a 
thoroughly unscrupulous old canter; but, as she appeared 
now to be in real distress, she asked again what: she 
wanted. 

“I mustn’t go nigh-hand Mark to disgrace him, Bo 
I thought ['d come here, and get you to speak to him 
instead.” 

“But I'd rather not, Nanny: Mark and I are not on 
the best terms — tell me your trouble, however.” 

“You'll remember my grandson Willie’s ‘listing at 
Whitsun-fair? Well, he’s written me to beg Ill buy 
him off, an’ how I’m to raise t’money I don’t know — 
if I’d only another six pounds to: my bit o’ savings I 
could do it — will you ask Mark for me, bairn?” 

“No, Nanny; you must ask him yourself, if you don’t 

think it better to leave Wile where be ia. He will get 
used to soldiering by and bye.” 
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“Not he; he’s a delicate -lad — an’, besides he’s 
my pet, is Willie — I like to have his face at t’fireside 
o'nights.” 

“You used to say he was a sad ne’er-do-weel, 
Nanny, and to prophesy ‘bitterly enough that he’d come 
to a bad end.” 

Nanny groaned: “Ay, that was what drove him fra’ 
home: but he’d be fain to come back now. Will you 
ask Mark for me?” 

“No, Nanny; I told you before I would not; but I 
will give you a trifle myself towards making up what 
you want,” and, laying down her work carefully on her 
chair, she went away to her chest of drawers in her bed- 
room for her little purse. She was absent for several 
minutes; because, when she got into her room she heard 
the tinkling of bells, and there was the laden Fordham 
wagon making another progress up the High Street. 
Going down, at last, she found Nanny weeping into the 
rag as if her eyes were fountains. The old woman had, 
all at once, become very scrupulous about accepting the 
girl's half-crown; asking her if it really was her own to 
give, and if Peter Garnet would not miss it? 

“It is my own earnings, Nanny; so take it without 
more ado, and get away, for I’m busy. The old woman 
expanded into blessings and moral aphorisms; in the 
midst of which Alice unceremoniously shut her out upon 
the stairs. 

The Fordham wagon was up.and down the High 
Street ever'so many times that day; and once it had to 
stop at Saint Ann’s gateway to deliver a sack of flour. 
Very likely Alice had something to do with the receiving 
of it; for Mrs. Hart, coming in to see her for a few mmuter 
at twelve o'clock, asked if she had been making % Pod- 
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ding with her hands tied behind her; for there was 2 
trace of meal all round her waist? 0, dear no! she had 
not been making a pudding or a pie either. How could 
it have got there? However that might be, Alice was in 
the blithest spirits all day! 

Peter retired to his table at night, and bade Alice 
give him a candle; as he wanted to get the school ac 
counts finished making up for the quarterly audit nex! 
Monday. She did as she was bid; and then, as it was 
not nearly dark, she treated herself to an idle half-hom 
at the window, watching the few passers-by with a good 
deal of interest. Presently she saw Peggie Hartop' 
brilliant feather and flounce, flourishing up the street 
' and in close attendance upon it, Mark Liversedge; his 

whole person contorted either with civility or spasms 
until he looked as if he were strung on wires that ha 
got twisted out of all order. Peggie was brandishing he 
head, and looking mightily dignified and condescendin 
towards the young man. “Qh, you pretty pair! I wisl 
you would bewitch each other!” said Alice, half-aloud 
“IT should like to make your wedding-bonnet, Pegpi 
Hartop!” 

Meanwhile, Peter Garnet was puzzling his wits ove 
some refractory figures. Alice had shut the window, an 
had begun to clear one end of the table, for the purpos 
of laying the supper-cloth. | 

“Be quiet, Alice,” exclaimed her father, in a low 
impatient tone; “let the things be, till I have done.” 

She immediately desisted, and stared at him i 
astonishment. He had got the little black box, with th 
perforated brass ornaments open, and was fingering it 
contents in a bewildered way, as if he could hav 

doubted the evidence of his senses. 
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“There were certainly three — three of Downham’s 
fives,” said he. 

“What is the matter, father? have you lost some- 
thing?” Alice asked. 

“I don't know what I’ve lost: my head, I think,” he 
returned, sharply dragging across the table a small ledger. 
He began to add up column after column, and to do it 
several times over; but each time with the same results. 
There was the expenditure; there was the income and 
subscriptions; and, in the black box was the overplus; 
but the overplus deficient five pounds —- always five 
pounds — no more, and no less. “What's the good of 
it? I know there were three notes in that box last 
Wednesday-week,” said he, softly, and laying a trembling 
finger on his lip. 

Alice put the bread and cheese at hand for his 
supper, and went off to talk to Mrs. Hart for a little 
while; saying, as she closed the door, that she would 
come in and see him again before going to her own 
room. Mrs. Hart lived in the girls’ house across the 
courtyard, within the gateway; and all her flock being 
safely stowed away for the night, she was sitting down 
by her fireside, to regale herself with a cup of tea, as 
Alice went in. Of course, Alice must have a cup of tea, 
too: and over it, they began talking, first of one thing 
and then of another, until they mentioned old Nanny 
Liversedge. 

“She says she has raised the money to buy Willie’s 
discharge, all but about ten shillings,” observed Mrs. 
Hart. 


“Then Mark must have given her something hand- 
some, I suppose,” said Alice, a good deal astonished. 
_'“I don’t know. Mark’s very near; but she hed Ren 
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to Mr. Elsworthy, and to old Mrs. Cameron; they're 
charitable folks. - And, as she told me you'd given her 
five shillings —’ 

“Just lke her! I never gave her anything of the 
kind. There's very little good in Nanny. She thought 
to get more out of you by that story.” 

“Then she was mistaken, for I gave her just nothing 

at.all. I said I should ask you first; and she need not 
come to me again until I sent for her.” 
4 While this talk was going forward in Mrs. Hart's 
parlour, Peter Garnet was still poring over the school , 
accounts. He had pushed his scanty hair straight from. 
his forehead, and looked like a miserable necromancer 
detected in working some demoniacal charm. ll sorts 
of temptations were whispering in his ears. At first 
sight, this default in his accounts had not struck him in 
all. its bearings; and, when it did, it came upon his 
moral sense with all the force of a crushing blow. Why 
he might be dismissed from his situation at Saint Ann’s, 
after having held it with credit, honour, and success for 
forty years! He. might be dismissed. Good God! dis- 
missed as a thief who had appropriated to his own use, 
money entrusted to him for the benefit of the school! 
At that thought he broke out into a cold sweat, and 
clutched at the little box with a terrible eagerness. The 
habit of being respected and looked up to was as strong 
with him as any other habit, and the idea of losing it 
was maddening. But where had the money gone? Who 
had access to the place where the box was kept? Why, 
only himself, and Alice, and old Nanny Liversedge when 
she came to clean the rooms. 

There was no adequate solution of the mystery. He - 

must have taken it out himself, and lok . Gall there 
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as the deficiency. Could he make it good? Not he; 
>» had never saved money in his life; he had only been 
ways just on the point of beginning, that Alice might 
sve a little fortune when he died; but he had not 
gan yet. His last quarter's salary was all gone except 
few shillings, and his next would not be paid until 
ter the audit of the accounts on the following Monday. 
y that time the default would be known all over 
roughton. There was another way the tempting demon 
iggested: the chance donations of strangers and visitors 
» Saint Ann’s ‘were given to him, and he had to render 
n account of them to the governors. Was it not possible 
» to diminish the amounts attached to each name as to 
lake up the missing sum? That was a very subtle, 
ecause safe temptation. Peter knew it was safe; and 
is staring eyes fixed on the list of casual subscribers 
ery miserably. Should he do it? He had got his hand 
tretched out to draw the paper to him, when Alice _ 
uddenly reappeared. 

“Why, father, you look thoroughly mazed over those 
ecounts!” she cried, coming up to him anxiously; “and 
‘u've never touched your supper. Go to it now. I 
ron’t let you spend another minute over your work to- — 
ight. Why, we shall have you ill, and then what will 

p? . 


Peter seemed, as she said, mazed — lost. He obeyed 
ier as if he had been a little child, and suffered her to 
mt away both box and papers in the table-drawer 
rithout making any attempt whatever to prevent it. 
ihe also saw him go off to bed before her, and, as she 
ras going herself, she said, “I cannot think what ails 
im. I never saw him in this way before; he looked va 
f he'd seen a ghost, when I came back from Mire. Merte? 
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She thought over it a good deal before she fell asleep, 
and hoped it did not mean anything but that he was 
over-tired. Then the poor tempted father was pushed 
out of her mind by a dream, in which Richard Preston 
was very conspicuous. 


IV. 


Mr. Exswortay and Lawyer Hartop were the audi- 
tors of the accounts at Saint Ann’s; and, although every- 
body had implicit confidence in the master, the auditor 
always made a point of going over his books as systema- 
tically as if he had been one of the most suspected 
rogues in Christendom. They came to the gateway about 
half-past ten, and there was to be a general meeting of : 
the governors at twelve. Peter Garnet had had a miser- - 
able time of it; but he had struggled through, an honest 
man still, though appearances were sorely against him. 
He had determined to tell his plain tale — that the 
money had disappeared, and that he could not account 
for its disappearance -— and leave his long services and 
spotless character to bear him through. 

There was a great deal of business to get through at 
the meeting — three boys to elect from amongst seven 
candidates, and three girls from twice that number — ° 
besides the talking and unnecessary arguing over trifles 
which always takes place on such occasions. Peter was 
very exact in his personal appearance that day, and 
made Alice brush his coat the last thing before he went 
to the board-room; but he could not put off the careworn 
anxiety of his countenance, nor lessen its sickly pallor. 
He had not told his daughter anything of what was im- 

pending, and she only supposed that he wea nervous and 
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et by the pressure of his work, now that he was 
wing older: so she tried to spare him where she 
ld, and privately consulted the school-doctor, who 
ured her there was nothing to fear. Peter left her 
ing at her work, with an eye to the window, lest the 
dham wagon should go by; and, with his poor old 
rt thumping against his ribs as if it would come 
yugh, went his way to the board-room, to receive the 
itors. . 
They came before their time, as it seemed to him; 
Elsworthy as benevolent, and Lawyer Hartop as 
acious as usual. Well, where were the books, and 
y was the subscription-list this quarter? 
The subscription-list was even fuller than usual; 
— and, standing up opposite to them, and speaking 
a voice that shook, in spite of all his efforts to be 
n, Peter told his tale; adding that it was his desire 
make up the deficiency from his quarter’s salary, then 
. Mr. Elsworthy had looked him commiseratingly in 
face while he was speaking; but Lawyer Hartop, 
o would not have done his sagacity the violence to 
st any man while there was the smallest circumstance 
suspicion against him, kept his eyes on the table, and 
3 drumming softly with his fingers when the master 
| ceased. 
“It is a grievous pity, Mr. Garnet,” said Mr. Els- 
thy; “a very grievous pity. How do you account 
it?” 
Peter could not account for it at all. He might have 
en it out with other money, and lost it. 
“Come, come, Mr. Garnet, that won’t do!” cried 
wyer Hartop, with derisive jocularity. “Methodical 
n ike you dont take out money unconsciously, wd 
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then lose it. We must lay the circumstance before the 
governors.” 

Poor Peter was sorely wounded; but he had the 
courage to speak up for himself. “You have known me 
from a boy, Mr. Hartop, surely you won’t be the first to 
suspect me?” he said, proudly, while Mr. Elsworthy 
looked away from him sorrowfully. , 

“I never profess to know any man, Mr. Garnet, till 
his coffin-lid is fastened down upon him, and we come 
to reading his will,” replied the lawyer; “that I call the 
test*of character; and Ive known it to upset, a score ol 
times or more, all my foregone conclusions.” 

Peter said no more; but — when Mr. Elsworthy 
assured him he should have his support with the gover- 
nors, and added that he saw no adequate reason for the 
withdrawal of their confidence from a man who had 

been their faithful servant for forty years — his heart 
swelled within him. 

The board-room clock ticked itself slowly round 
twelve, and then the governors and candidates for elec 
tion, with their mothers and the voters came all together, 
and the business was gone into, and done quickly; fo 
Mr. Elsworthy had whispered to the chairman that there 
was something serious to come on concerning the master, 
and he was anxious to get the rest disposed of. 

There was a full attendance of governors; and, when 
the board-room had been cleared of strangers, Peter’ 
case was brought forward, and stated by himself. They 
were astonished to a man; but how he was to be deal 
with caused great diversity of opinion, and he was re 
quested to withdraw, that they might consider it. Ons 
gentleman suggested that, as the master offered to maki 

good the deficiency, they should yess Yas matter oer 
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another feared the loss argued a very careless keeping of 
his trust; and the chairman offered it as his suggestion 
that it was a beginning of evils which they, as governors 
of a public charity, were bound to check in the bud. 
The chairman’s remark found many echoes: Lawyer Har- 
top's voice the most distinct amongst them. Mr. Els- 
worthy begged that the master’s long services and unim- 
pachable character might have their weight; and, after 
’ little more discussion, it was carried, by a large 
majority, that Peter Garnet should be advised to resign. 
He was, accordingly, called in and informed of the 
teolation. 

Peter Garnet was proud and obstinate; and, as soon 
t% he saw his fate written in all those faces, familiar, 
most of them, since they were boys, a sudden resentment 
fred his heart, and gave his lanky figure, for the 
moment, an heroic air. Being advised to resign was 
tantamount to dismissal; but Peter would not so under- 
stand it. 

‘“*Gentlemen,” he said, resting one hand on the table _ 
where he stood, opposite to the chairman, and looking 
from one averted face to another as he spoke, “Gentlemen, 
I am as well fitted for my duty as I have ever been, and 
I will not condemn myself by accepting your permission 
to resign.” 
“Then it only remains for us to dismiss you,” replied 
the chairman. 

Accordingly, Peter Garnet was formally dismissed 
from the office of Master of Saint Ann’s School, on ac- 
count of an irregularity connected with his keeping of 
the books. Having heard his sentence, the old man, 
with another long row of nails driven into his coffin-lid, 
made his mechanical bow to the governors, aid went up 
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to the Gate-room, where Alice was just recovering from 
a blush aroused by the transit of the Fordham wagon 
There was no need for her to ask what ailed him now; 
for, the moment he entered the room, he said, while s 
crimson spot burnt on his sallow cheek, 

“Alice, pack up all that belongs to thee and me, and 
let us be going. I am no longer Master of Old Sait 
Ann’s!” ~ 

“T-was born here. Why are we to go, father? What 
has happened!” 


“The governors have dismissed me, Alice.” 


He could not bear at first to tell her why. She 
‘looked at him sadly, but said no more; and they both 
sat down mechanically to eat the dinner which had been 
waiting on the table for ever so long. While they were 
thus occupied, there was a knock at the door, and in 
came Mr. Elsworthy, his fine countenance full of a 
genuine compassion. 

“I hope you don’t require any assurance from me, 
Mr. Garnet, that I am persuaded this is all a miserable 
mistake,” he said, extending his hand to the ejected 
schoolmaster. “I shall lose no opportunity of expressing 
that opinion everywhere.” 

“Youre very kind, Mr. Elsworthy. I thought Id 
more friends of your stamp than I prove to have,” re 
plied Peter, bitterly. 

“Don’t let it get the better of you, or else you'll die 
of it — see, Peter, how you're taking it to heart,” said 
Mr. Elsworthy, relapsing into the familiar form of ad: 
dress, a8 he remembered that they had been boys to 
gether at the grammar-school. 

“Die of it?” repeated pour oid Peter. “Not Wiss 
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» see myself righted, if it be only for the sake of 
lice there.” 

“That is the proper spirit to meet an injustice with. 
‘he governors commissioned me to pay you your quarter's 
alary, and I hope you'll let me do you justice if they 
rould not. You know the Master of Saint Ann’s, if he 
wld office for twenty years, is entitled to the retiring 
ension — well, I mean to pay it you myself as a tes- 
imony of what Broughton owes you —” 

“Thank you, Mr. Elsworthy, for your noble inten- 
ions; but there’s work in me yet, and, please God, 
while there is, ’ll be no man’s pensioner,” replied Peter, 
with grateful resolution. “This is my due, and there’s 
he written receipt — the last time Ill sign my name to 
maght concerning Old Saint Ann’s.” 

He gave a slip of paper into Mr. Elsworthy’s hand, 
and sat down heavily. 

“Tt is very hard, after forty toilsome years, to be 
sent adrift like this; but Ill not believe you'll suffer 
lng,” said Mr. Elsworthy, encouragingiy. “If they had 
taken a night to sleep on it they'd have acted diffe- 
rantly. Peter, you must receive the pension. You know 
I can spare it well, and the boys and girls will never 
miss it.” 

“They hadn’t need, sir. But it’s not that, Mr. Els- 
worthy, it’s the principle of the thing. Let me keep my 
own respect, if I must lose other folk’s. We'll say no 
more about it, if you please, sir.” 

And, seeing that Peter was firm, Mr. Elsworthy 
Pressed it no more. 

Long before evening, the news had spread through 
Broughton that Peter Garnet — that man familiar to 
eveey poor soul’s heart, in all the town — had ceesed 
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to be Master at Old Saint Ann’s. Oh, how Nanny Live 
sedge bemoaned herself! He’d been such a-kind frien 
to her an’ hers; he’d been the making of Mark, an 
what should she do without him? There were hundre 
of young men — ay, and fathers of families, too.— wh 
had been Saint Ann’s boys, and they would hardl 
believe it. He dismissed for making away with money 
There must be a mistake somewhere; but it was not h 
who had made the mistake, they were sure! Old Masts 
— as they still fondly called him — was honest an 
true to the backbone! 

Mark Liversedge spoke out bravely for him, too, ¢ 
Downham’s bank, and in the market-place, and at th 
mechanics’ institute, thereby giving great offence | 
Lawyer Hartop; but Mark loved Alice, and, I hope, th 
solitary gratuitous act of kindness may weigh vet 
heavily in the balance against his long afterlife of han 
ness and hypocrisy. Amongst others, Richard Presto 
learnt the bad: news, and his first impulse was to ¢ 
straight to the gateway and see Alice. Leaving th 
wagon under charge of a carter belonging to a Fordha 
farmer, he hastened thither, and found both her an 
Peter busy packing up. 

Peter received him more kindly than usual — for 
friendly act is not to be scouted by a man in disgrace - 
and Alice gave him a sweet look of gratitude. 

“You must not be downcast, master; for, from tk 
biggest to the littlest of us, there’s not one of us credi 
a word agen you,” said he. 

“T am not downcast, Richard; if I were a guilt 
man, I should be downcast enough; -but innocence ca 
bear a great deal.” 

Poor Peter spoke in a tragedy wort of way , va Bishs 
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terwards said; but it was not to make an impression, 
> much as to keep down the great anguish that was 
rying aloud at his heart. 


Alice was very white and tearful. It seemed such a 
ruel shame to treat her good old father in that way — 
he governors ought to be ashamed of themselves, she 
uid. And be wery sure Richard Preston agreed with 
er. 

“Where are we to go, father, when we have packed 
ip what belongs to us. Have you ever thought of that?” 
he asked, pausing with a pile of dusty volumes between 
ier hands and chin. 


“Where are we to go?” echoed Peter, helplessly. 
‘Where are we to go, Alice? I am sure I can’t tell 
where we are to go.” 


“Youll come to Fordham with me, master. My 
muster Jane’ll make you welcome, I know, and we have 
toom enough — say you will,” exclaimed Richard, 
eagerly; “it’s a real pretty cottage, Alice — flowers and 
apple-trees, and I can’t tell you what all.” 

Alice blushed, and said she knew it was. She had 
often thought it the prettiest cottage in Fordham; but 
the must not go so far away from the town, she must 
tay within reach of her customers. Peter went on with 
his packing, and left them to settle it. He began to 
thange his mind about Richard Preston now, and to 
iunk that he was a generous young fellow, if he was 
lot a gentleman. So he took no notice of the strong 
mm sound Alice’s pretty waist. 

“Jane is going to be married, and I shall have 
obody to take care of me unless you will, Alice,’ 
chard was saying, coaxingly. “The master could ive 
owels and Tales. VIL. 1G 
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with us, and we should all be so happy together yo 
can’t think.” ee 
“Yes, I can, Richard; but I don’t think I ought jus 
now,” replied Alice softly. “I always said; you know 
- that it could not be yet — I would rather wait until my 
father is cleared — you might not like to hear it talkec 
about after.” a, 

“Let nobody dare to say one word agen old maste 
to me!” cried Richard. “I’d knock him down stright. 
Come, Alice, don’t be hard; what is to become of me 
without any womankind at: home when Jane’s gone?” 
'% Richard, dear, will you please say no more about 
it now?” said Alice, looking up at him with swimming 
blue eyes. “I have so much come upon me all at once, 
that you must not be impatient with me.” 

“Don’t look at me so pitiful, then, or I shall go a 
saying it all the more. I can’t help myself, Alice.” And 
he lifted up her sorrowful face and kissed it. “If it 
bothers you, darling, I'll be quiet now; but I can’t and 
I shan’t be quiet long. Don’t cry!” This exhortation 
produced a sob, and another, and, finally, a-great out 
break of tears; in which Richard was fain to comfort her. 
with sweet words. Poor old Peter stood aghast. When 
the paroxysm was over, the master asked Richard if he 
had not better go; and, when he had heard Alice scold 
herself for her folly, Richard said he thought he had. 
“And Til go and see if my Aunt Deane can take you in 
to lodge. I think she can,” he said. This was‘ grand 
relief to both father and daughter, and away he went. 

Aunt Deane kept a greengrocer’s shop directly op 
posite to Saint Paul’s church. She was a widow woman 
without any children, and drove a very good business ix 

a small way. She had three empty rooms, which aby 
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ould be glad to let for a trifle to anybody bringing 
1eir own furniture. So, what did Richard do, but rush 
ff to a friend of his, a cabinet-maker, and bade him put 
io the rooms all that was needful; including a magni- 
cent mahogany chest of drawers; for, said he to him- 
olf, when Alice comes to Fordham, she shall have 
hmgs neat and new, and I might as well buy ’em now: 
Incle Tom’s legacy will pay all. He bargained with 
lmt Deane not to betray him, and then went back to 
he gateway, and told Alice where he had found 
Mgings, and that they would be quite ready to go into 
xt day. Alice had gone down to meet him, and 
anked him for his kindness after a very pleasant 
shion, and Richard — as happy as a king — whistled 
8 way back to his forsaken wagon, and went home to 
mdham rejoicing. 

Mark Liversedge did not come that night. _ Perhaps 
| thought he was doing his old master more good by 
fending him in public places than intruding to offer 
ivate sympathy. lice congratulated herself on his 
sying away; but poor old Peter took it sorely to heart, 
td said he had thought better of Mark than that; but 
didn’t matter — nothing mattered now. He kept up 
ry well until it was dark, and Alice was putting out 
e supper: then, some slight remark of hers, that this 
as the last time she should need -do it there,‘ quite 
rerset him; and, dropping his head upon the table, the 
d man cried like a child, murmuring between his sobs 
- “After all these forty years!” Alice knelt at his 
de, with her. arm round his neck, and cried with him. 


1Q% 
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V. 


Autcr and her father were settled at Mrs. Dea 
opposite the church, and Broughton had almost cease: 
talk about the master’s dismissal (except on Sun 
mornings, when the conceited young jackanapes his 
cessor, had affronted its sense of pedagogical deportu 
by his airs and graces), when one day Peggie Ha 
called at the green-grocer’s shop in a peculiar stat 
flurry and excitement. She had held honestly to A 
in her misfortunes, and now she came to give he 
splendid:order. Alice and her father were in their bh 
parlour, — such a poor insignificant little room it loo 
after the grand old gateway! Alice at work, very h 
as usual, and Peter getting up an antiquarian article 
the Broughton Weekly Advertiser, which, after wan 
advocating his cause in its columns, had given hin 
little to do in the way of correcting proofs, and 
casionally filling a spare half-page when there wai 
dearth of news.} 

“Let us go into your room, Alice,” suggested Peg, 
breathlessly, and with a glance at the absorbed Pe' 
so Alice rose, dropped her sewing, and led the way 
her sanctum. Peggy plumped down there, in her gli 
of flounce and feather, full into the midst of the li 
white bed, manifesting a kittenish vivacity which ou 
to have been defunct in her twenty years before 
least. Alice wondered what ailed her. 

“You will never guess what brought me here to+ 
Alice, so I'll tell you: I am going to be married!” 

“To Mr. Mark Liversedge?” said Alice. 

“Yes, and I want you to make me my wedd 
bonnet; you have so much ‘este.’ 
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“I shall be very glad, I'm sure. I always thought 
_ should have to make it,” Alice said, with intense glee; 
'l have not seen Mr. Mark Liversedge since we came 
vere; but will you tell him I congratulate him heartily 
ipon his good fortune?” 

“Yes, Til tell him. I dare say he will be very 
much obliged to you. You are a kind little creature, 
Alice, to forgive his leaving you, — I know.” 

“Well, then, Miss Hartop, if you do know, I don’t 
mnd telling you that there never was any chance of 
wy liking him; because I liked somebody else first. 
You are much better suited to him than ever I should 
lave been,” said Alice. 

“So he thinks now, and, of course, I am,” replied 

ie with an air of superiority. “Now, let us talk 
bout the bonnet.” 

So they talked about the bonnet, and settled that; . 
hen they talked about the wedding-dress, and settled 
hat; then, they talked about the travelling-dress, and 
ettled that; and then they talked about all sorts of 
esses to be worn at all sorts of times, and settled 
hem, and came round to the bonnet again. “For,” said 
‘eggie sententiously, “the bonnet is the crown of all, 
ad if that looks pretty, the rest is of very little con- 

ce.” 

About three weeks after this interview (which was 
dllowed by almost daily interviews on the same sub- 
ect), Alice announced to her father one morning at 
geakfast that it was Miss Hartop’s wedding-day, and 
he was going across to the church to see her married. 
‘Tf you look out of the window when you hear the car- 
iages, you'll see her too, — she'll look beautiful, end w 
il) Mark!” she added wickedly. 
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Peter winced whenever he heard the young m 
name; for, though Mark had spoken up for him ou 
doors, he had quite left off his pyrsuit of Alice. 
would not do for a man in his position, who was 8! 
to rise in the world, to have a connection like the 4 
missed schoolmaster, he had prudently reflected; | 
throwing love to the dogs, he began to pay court 
Peggy Hartop and her future money-bags with mu! 
better success than he was ever likely to have had wi 
pretty Alice Garnet. On a blue-nosed December mor 
ing, half Broughton rushed to church to see the 
married. . 

It was on the evening of this very wedding-da 
while the bells at Saint Paul’s were ringing merrily: 
honour thereof, that a little lad came up to Wide 
Deane’s with a message to Peter Garnet from the chaplain 
the Union Workhouse, desiring that he would go there wit 
out delay, for Nanny Liversedge was dying; and she cou 
not die easy without speaking to him. Peter took | 
hat and stick, and went away down the High Street 
once. The old man did not walk so erect now as! 
used to do, and he had a humbler way with him; b 
many was the friendly “Good evening,” and “Glad 
see you looking so brisk, master,” which met him as. 
went. 

Amongst those who had taken his dismissal frc 

' Old Saint Ann’s very hardly, none had seemed to ft 
it so much as Nanny Liversedge: he had brought up b 
sens and grandsons, daughters and granddaughters, a 
had befriended her and advised her when others we 
disgusted by her worthlessness; so that it was not : 
markable she should send for him at the last stage 
all, He was ushered into the werd where dhe lay, ¢ 
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fond that Mr. Elsworthy and the chaplain were waiting 
1 for his appearance, and that the old woman had not 
. ‘long to live. She recognised him, however, when he 
;, ame to the bedside, and began to talk so much in her 
, Od canting way at first, that Peter was at a loss to 
know why. she had sent for him; but, recollecting her- 
wif suddenly, she cried out with vehemence: Lo 
“Tve been a wicked woman, Peter Garnet, but th 
lord's a punishing me now. Willie ’d no sooner got 
again than he fell into t’old ways, and they say . 
le'll be transported for what he’s done last. But, I 
then’t live to see it! You, Mr. Elsworthy, an’ you, 
Parson Smiythe, is witness of what I’m saying — it was 
[stole the five-pound note out o’ Peter Garnet’s box at 
Nd Saint Ann’s, — I stole it to help buy off poor 
Willie!” 

Peter Garnet lifted his poor bent head and said 
ervently :~“I thank God, I thank God!” 

“I'd gone to beg something of Alice, an’ while she 
vent to fetch it, I saw t’ box standing an’ t’ keys hang- 
ng in t’ lock; and, quick as thought, I’d opened it, and 
wen out one of t notes. Lord forgive me. It was for 
Willie I did it, nought else ’ud ha’ tempted me.” 

She began to whine and whimper, and slowly fell 
way into'a state of unconsciousness, and so continued 
ill she died, about two hours after. 

“I knew we should see you restored, Peter Garnet,” 
aid Mr. Elsworthy with a fervent grasp of his hand as 
hey passed out into the street. Peter's heart was so 
nll that he could only repeat, “I thank God, I thank 
tod!” | 

There was a keen wind blowing through and through 
he elms:as he got back to Widow Deane’s and went vo { 
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stairs. There Richard Preston, all a glow with his « 
walk from Fordham, was entertaining Alice. Dire 
they saw him they knew what had happened. 

“Hurray, old master, I said you'd come to hon 
and glory yet!” cried Richard with enthusiasm, : 
then he fell to kissing Alice in the most preposter 
way, — the selfish fellow was thinking he should 
somebody to take care of him now. 

Peter sat down; and, as soon as he could coll 

. himself, he told them how it was and Nanny Liv 
sedge’s confession; and then they were all so surpri 
and vexed at themselves for never having suspected ' 
old woman before, — it was so likely she should hs 
taken it! Alice recalled the extraordinary rapidity w 
which Mrs. Hart had said, the money had been raised 
buy Willie’s discharge, and she wondered how she co! 
have been so stupid as to miss seeing the whole case 
once. After they had discussed it in all its bearm 
and when the time for Richard to go home was cor 
he whispered triumphantly to Alice: 

“Get your wedding-bonnet made. I am not going 
wait more than a week longer! 

While she was pouting her sweet lips to prot 
against such absurd impatience, he lifted her up in 
strong arms and vowed he would run off with her t 
very minute if she opened them to make any objecti 
and Peter was so changed from his old self that he sa 

“And quite right, too, Richard. She is over mast 
ful by half.” 

What could Alice say? If she tried to spe 
Richard stopped her mouth, and her father abetted h 
Well, she resigned herself very happily to her fa 

made her wedding-bonnet wnt wedding gewn wad. w 
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ied the miller’s man that day week, — a very different 
mide from the one who had gone to church in the 
noming with clever Mark Liversedge. - 


VL. 


Cunistuas Day at Old St. Ann’s was always kept 
vith roast beef, plum-pudding, and all other formalities 
f the season gently let down to the capacities of charity 
hildren. It was the greatest day in the year to them, 
md the boy and girl who was not happy then, might 
five up all hope of being happy ever afterwards. There 
was holly stuck all over the dining-hall, and round the 
lounder’s picture; and there was spiced beer in mugs; 
ind, besides the dinner, there were buns for tea, and 
Kindred dissipations which no Saint Ann’s scholar ever 
forgot the delights of. Well, the bells at Saint Paul’s 
were ringing as the lads marched into the dining-hall, 
two and two, — one half of them thinking that all that 
rejoicing was over the roast beef and plum-pudding 
which they were going to eat. They had got into their 
places, and were all standing up, ready to sing grace at 
the word of command, when, lo! there was only an 
empty place at the head of the table. But at that iden- 
eal moment, there appeared in the doorway Mr. Els- 
worthy, and close behind him Peter Garnet. 

“Hurray, old master!” screamed a small, timid boy, 
who had cried dreadfully when he left home; but who 
was now so horrified at his breach of discipline that he 
began to subside into a whimper for fear of consequences, 
until Mr. Elsworthy advanced to the table, and said: 
“Old'master it is, boys, come back to you. Give him a 
ter, — a good one!” 
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It was a good one; and the girls, in their roor 

it, and would have liked to shout too. Then 
and pudding began; after which Peter made his 
and broke down, and was cheered on, and bro 
again, and finally gave it up as a useless trial, 
fervent “God bless you all, my boys!” 
‘+ It is five years this Christmas, since Pete: 
was restored to his office of Master at Old Sair 
and the town gave him that handsome testimo 
fifty new sovereigns, in a crimson purse nette 
hands of Mrs. Mark Liversedge herself. Mark 
Mayor of Broughton some day. Meantime, h 
early and late in his dingy office, and spins mor 
than he can ever enjoy, and comes home to ni 
pentance in a trim, stiff parlour, with a scarecr 
whose enjoyment it is to rail at him from | 
corner, and to ask him what he would have be 
hadn’t married her? Privately, Mark thinks | 
have been much happier and quieter; but he 
say so for the world. There are many men w 
before Mark; but not one of them quails so ab 
Mark does before his wife. 

Alice is the miller’s man’s delight, and thi 
of his three tidy boys: who will be millers, e 
of them, to the last of the generation. They 
after Richard; and yet they are the pride an 
grandfather's heart: he promises himself that 1 
one, maybe, will be like his pretty Alice. The - 
cannot possibly do better than be like her, anc 
bless her! 
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MAX AND HIS COMPANIONS. 


a 


I, rae writer of the following story, entreat the 
reader of it not to believe that, because I shall relate it 
Yomewhat circumstantially, it is, therefore, a work of 
fiction, or in the slightest degree embellished by fancy. 
I was well acquainted with Max, the hero of the tale, 
and with the other agents in its strange conclusion: from 
more than one of whom, as well as from personal know- 
ledge, I collected the following particulars. Singularly 
enough, the paper which plays an important part in this 
fue drama, was for some time in my possession. It 
had been forwarded to me (unknowingly) in a book 
that Max’s family sent me as a memorial of the 
_ deceased. 

“And you really leave us, Max, to-morrow?” ex- 
claimed, in chorus, a knot of students, who, with long hair, 
mall caps, long pipes projecting from their pockets, 
books or portfolios under their arms, and mostly, with 
spectacles on their noses, were grouped together at an 
angle made by the intersection of two gable-ended streets, 
in an old picturesque town in southern Germany. 

“Yes, really!” answered the youth to whom the 
question was addressed. “All is settled; and to my 
contentment, too. But,” he added, after a pause — as 
' if replying ‘to the sorrowful silence of his companions, 
| which seemed to fall blankly, and as it were reproach: 
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fully upon his own cheerful tones — “you must n 
think I do not grieve to leave you all, old comrades < 
the college and the gymnasium. Yet consider; the fir 
wish of my heart is about to be realised, — that is, 
am making my first step towards its fulfilment. I hoy 
soon to be a burden on nobody, for to-morrow I set ot 
for Bologna, to study medicine there!” 

The speaker was a small and slight young mal 
about eighteen years of age, with a pale, delicate-lookin; 
oval face, about which fell long, but (it must be ownec 
rather lanky hair. The expression of his countenanc 
was singularly amiable, and habitually somewhat sa 
his grey eyes, beneath which was a faint purplish shad 
. had an unhealthy, morbid look, scarcely even now cour 

teracted by the momentary excitement that gleamed i 
them. Unlike as he appeared to the robuster-frame 
coarser-featured youths whom he had addressed as hi 
fellow-students, he was a great favourite with them. 0 
the announcement of his departure and destination, the 
shouted right cordially: 

“Bravo, Max! Live long! Good luck to you! For, yo 
are a good fellow, ay, and a right jovial, for all you 
fair face and maidenly looks. We green-caps will giv 
you a parting bout to-night, in the old room at the Blau 
Stern! No sleep, my lads, on the last night of Max 
stay with us. -Hurrah for jolly bottles of Ofner an 
Drachen-Blut, and thundering healths fifty times over | 
Dr. Max, Geheimer Medicinalrath, that is to be! Goo 
bye, then, for the present. But when are we to met 
to-night? Come, Max, the feast is for yous do you fix th 
hour.” 

To this hearty invitation, Max as heartily rephie 

but, requested his friends to excuse Ws namng 
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g. 

“This departure of mine,” he said, “has been very 
gaddenly determined on; and I have all my baggage to 
pack, and much to arrange between this and to-morrow . 
morning. Then, my father and grandfather — in short, 
all the family up at the castle — will hardly let me 
leave them, on this last night, before their bed-time. I 
fear I cannot come before eleven o'clock.” 

“Eleven o'clock be it, then!” cried Max’s friends. 
“We will not say that we may not meet earlier our- 
selves: but we will drink no wine till you come — only 
some beer, perhaps, to moisten our throats between the 
pipes which we'll smoke to your welfare. You know 
we must smoke for ourselves and for you too. Ah! 
You lose a great deal, Max, by not being able to smoke. 
Pity that your chest is so weak; but when you come 
back from Bologna you ’ll smoke like the rest of us!” 

A few minutes after this conversation, Max was 
walking, arm-in-arm, through the pleasure-gardens at the 
back of the town, with his chosen friend, Ernest. The 
day (it was late in autumn) was grey and melancholy. 
Instead of the flowers, so bright and gay in summer, 
were long, rank, rambling stalks, crowned here and there 
with a pale, unseasonable-looking blossom. The ground 
was damp, and the tall fir-trees which in August had 
shed a grateful shade,’ on this November noon seemed 
<{ only to give a dreary dampness to the remoter walks of 
ee | the garden. (Do not I, the writer, know the spot well? 





And was I not there, also, on the day when Max decided 
to leave?) 

ed For some time the friends walked on in fienee, 
/ doyncast and abstracted, as if the gloomy imfinence ot 
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the air and scene unconsciously affected them. | 
length Ermest broke out of the dreamy mood, and said 
' “Max, my frend, I can perfectly understand tl 
you are glad to begin life; but how is it you are goi 
to be a doctor? I thought music was to be the professio 
How came draughts and boluses to take the place 
Mozart and Beethoven? When I ‘attended the pret 
Opera you composed for the little theatre up at the cas 
yonder, you seemed to say you meant one day to 
Kapell-Meister at this picturesque old town. And mt 
I now renounce all hope of receiving a ticket, from yc 
admitting me to the first performance of the first gra: 
opera in five acts, of the most illustrious maestro M 
von Nierstein?” 

“No!” replied Max. “Don’t give up all hopes 
that. I mean to have two strings to my bow, or rat 
to my fiddle. Physic is to get me bread; music is 
win me fame. Many an evening at Bologna, after I ha 
attended the doctorial classes, I shall be playing on 1 
piano — for a piano I must have. Do you know, 
think I shall have more time for music, at Bologna th 
here; for Gretchen is always practising on the piano 
the castle, and then the children make such a noi 
Not but what I should have preferred studying mus 
outright, under Mercadante at Naples, to pormg ov 
Paracelsus at Bologna. But, you know how I stand. ] 
father’s second marriage and second family of child: 
have (as he says) taken all his money; and I assure y 
I could not bear any longer the hints thrown out to x 
which all amounted to this, ‘Go, and get your o 
living!’ So, the other day, when my old uncle — { 
prelate, you know, of the Benedictine convent — x 

for me, and, in a few words, told me oak, for wy ¢ 
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mother’s sake, he would do something for me, but that 
he restricted that something to'enabling me to become 
either a priest or a physician; I, of course, closed with 
the offer of the latter vocation, for I have no call to thg 
church. And then, you know, my engagement with 
Caroline Marschner —” 

“Yes, yes, my friend,” said Ernest; “I know all 
about that, and how wretched, too, you must be up at 
the castle since your own brother and sister died and 

‘ the new family came in.” 

3 “Assuredly,” replied Max: “it is not a pleasant 
} position to be- hourly reminded that you are a super- 
-— fiwty in your own father’s house. But we must not 
speak of that.” 

And then the brave young fellow shook himself as 
if to throw off any unmanly emotion, and said in a cheer- 
fal tone: 

“O! I shall be very happy at Bologna!” 

“Does Friulein Marschner know you are going to leave 
uw?” asked Ernest. 

“She does,” answered Max; “and, I am glad to say, 
her family seemed pleased that I am about to study a 
profession in earnest. They almost sanction our engage- 
nent, conditionally, and my dear Caroline is full of hope. 
Tam sure, come what will, I may depend on her fidelity! 
Tam to see her again to-night — and, to say the truth, 
that was the chief reason why I appointed to meet the 
Green-caps so late.” 
= What a jolly scene it was at the Blaue Stern that 
“ di mght! Eleven o’clock was come. As Max entered the 





room where his companions were all assembled, a loud 
Vivat! shook the wreaths of smoke that the students heat 
4een breathing out thicker and thicker for (the 198% ‘TWO 
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hours, and seemed to clear the scene of ‘action for | 
while, as flashes from cannon make visible for a momen 
the ships which had thundered forth their vollies, til 
they were hidden in their own sulphureous canopy. 

“Hurrah for Docter Max!” said one of the gay 
set. “And now let us sing — Gaudeamus igitur, Juve 
nes dum sumus!” 

The song was sung. Other songs were sung. Loud 
was the noise. But there was something more symps 
thetic, more refined, in the mirth than there would har 
been in the jollity of young Englishmen, meeting unde 
similar circumstances —- more refined, and yet mud 
madder. Such gripes of the fist, such embracing! Now, 
as the hours have passed the bridge of midnight, ant 
the fun is still more fast and furious, and all the 
Adelaides and Carolines (absent, of course,) have beet 
toasted, with stamping of feet and knocking on the table 
the mad students scarcely knowing what freak to be at 
at once to demonstrate and. relieve their exuberan' 
enthusiasm, propose a sort of Freischiitz oath, to & 
forthwith administered. 

“Here we are!” shouted the loudest of the party — 
Fritz by name. “Here we all are, and it would be: 
shame to separate without doing something madder tha 
ever we did before, to signalise the last night we spen 
together before Max’s departure for Bologna. Green 
caps! I propose that we all solemnly swear to meet her 
again, on this spot, in this room, exactly this da 
twelvemonth, to celebrate the return of Max fron 
Bologna!” 

“But will he return?” asked the more sobe 
Johann. 

“T shall!” answered Mox for nmi. “Nay 
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nean I wrt! For, even if there is no vacation just at 
shis time, I’ll manage to get away.” 

' “That might be difficult, my boy,” said Johann, “and 
might cost you an expulsion.” 

“Silence!” cried Fritz. “I fear we’ve got some 
beggarly Ked-cap amongst us!” 

“No! no!” shouted Johann; “I’m a staunch Green- 
cap. But there is a difficulty, and I'll solve it. Listen 
to what I propose. Name a day for our meeting, when 
it will certainly be vacation at Bologna — say, next 
Easter twelvemonth. Max, can you come then?” 

“And why not this very next Easter?” loudly inter- 
rupted Fritz. 

“I could not come next Easter,” replied Max him- 
self, “because my uncle and my family have arranged 
with me that I should stay at Bologna at least a year; 
for, as they say, the place is far off, and journeys are 
expensive, and rolling stones gather no moss, and all that 
sort of thing.” 

“Ay!” cried Fritz; “that sort of thing at which the 
old ones are ever ready. O! very well! Here goes for 
next Easter twelvemonth! Say Easter-Eve. Now, for 
a good large jolly sheet of paper! Ill draw up the 
tgreement in right legal style: I’m studying law, you 
know. But where’s our paper?” 

Fritz struck his tumbler, so as to imperil its breaking, 
with the blade of his knife, and, when the Kellner an- 

swered the summons, ordered a large sheet of writing- 
peper, which accordingly was brought. Large, coarse, 
blue-looking, wire-wove paper it was. 

“Behold! said Fritz. ‘This will do for a firm stout, 
diabolical compact, by which we all bind ourselves to 
meet here, at this capital Blaue Stern, next Reater-Bne 
Novels and Tales. VII. a 
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twelvemonth, at the same hour we did to-night. No! 
Say — to give everybody time, distant ones, especially 
—— that we solemnly swear, on the peril of our souls, t 
be here all assembled at this very identical hour.” 


“And that is?” interrupted Johann, interrogatively. 

“Just one o'clock,” returned Fritz, looking at his large 
silver watch. 

“Bravo! Agreed!” cried all the students. “Now 
for it!” 


So, the summons to the banquet in the future, was 
written out by Fritz, in a bold legal hand. I decline to 
quote the exact words, . which rather savoured of blas 
phemy, and which only the excited state of the young 
men could in any way, however sorrily, excuse. All 
however, when the document was read aloud, gave m 
their adhesion to the mad-cap covenant; to which nc 
proviso for hindering circumstances — for affairs, illness, 
or death — was added. The oath, to be and appear m 
the room where the students then were, at the Blaue 
Stern, next Easter-Eve twelve months, was absolute. 
Some of the company, if may be supposed, agreed to the 
terms of the compact merely because they would né 
seem wanting in boldness. Amongst these more reveret 
tial, though weaker students, I should 4 priori have 
classed Max himself, who was pious, and a staunch 
Roman Catholic to boot. (By this token: Many 
argument have I had with him on religion, especially oa 
Virgin-worship, but I made no impression on him.) 

“Sign! Sign!” shouted Fritz. “Come all of you and 
sign! But not in vulgar ink, my lads! The only worthy 
liquid wherein to dip our pens, on such an occasion a8 
this, is undoubtedly our own Wood — Wood ‘haf hes 
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visited. our hearts! Come on! Here is my dagger. Here 
goes first!” | 

With these words, the enthusiastic fellow pricked 
himself pretty deeply in the arm, which he bared for 
the purpose, and, as the little pool of blood stood in the 
small wound, turned and returned the pen in it, as if 
with relish and delight. Then, he signed his name at 
the bottom of the solemn engagement. Then, the dagger 
was handed from one to another, the same ceremony was 
repeated, and the name of the student was added to the 
list: while verbally, he pledged himself to observe the 
oath. Max was the last to sign. When the strange 
document was complete, it was consigned to the custody 
. € Max, who carefully folded it up, and placed it in one 
the pockets of a large old leathern pocket-book, that 
had been given him by his uncle the prelate. After the 
| mad act came fresh potations, a renewal of embraces, 
tad louder noises, until the whole of the jovial company 
fll asleep on the benches in the reception-room of the 
Blane Stern. 

Not long, however, did they sleep: for, Max was to 
go off by the coach (Schnellwagen) that started towards 
Bologna at eight o’clock. 

This I know for certain — for I was there. All the 
Green-caps were at the Post to see Max start. I looked 
at them curiously, for ] knew they had been drinking 
the greater part of the night, and had not -been in bed. 
I must say, however, that none of them looked muzzy. 
As Max came down from the Castle where he had been 
to say Farewell, his friends struck up a most harmonious 
part-song, with voices that did not in the least savour of 
debauch, but were as fresh as those of morning-lerks. 
The song had been composed for the occasion by ons ok 
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the students, and was, of course, “fall of Lebew 
Freundschaft, and Wiedersehen. 

Then, spectacles were almost crushed by 8 
embraces, the gauntlet of which Max poor fellow, ha 
run; then, as he mounted the impériale of the Sch 
wagen, there was a parting shout, resounding along 
Lindenstrasse, down which the lumbering vehicle | 
crushed its noisy way; finally, as long as a glimps 
Max could be discerned, last adieus were waved 
energetic handkerchiefs of all hues, and doubtful deg 
of cleanliness, while Max, too, waved his handkerc 
_ (he had a white one on purpose) in return. 

Max is gone. 

I heard of him, sometimes, from certain member 

his family, with whom I was acquainted. He was d 
well, behaving well, studying manfully, and aly 
wrote home in high spirits. 

After a period, no news of him came for a. 
time. The year and a quarter, since he’ had left 
old town in Southern Germany, had passed away. Ea 
Eve, the EasterEve had come, had gone. Three mo 
afterwards I visited the town. : 

“So,” said Johann to me (Johann was telling me 
story of what had happened on the Easter-Eve w. 
had come and gone), “we were all, all but Max, at 
Blaue Stern, according to our agreement. We 
assembled at about eleven o’clock, in order that ¢ 
thing might be as like the old evening as possible. 
never doubted but that Max would come: though of 
arrival in town no one had heard. But, he was a 
correspondent, and had only written his great or 
Ernest, one letter during his absence at Bologna; 

letter was a very cheerful one, end giby alluded ‘s 
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rend meeting on Easter-Eve, which he again promised 
o attend, for, said he, not for worlds would I break my 
rue old German faith. 

“Of course, when we met, we e asked each other: — 

“ ‘Has anybody heard lately of Max?’ 

“No one had heard of Max. 

““*Ay, he means to surprise us,’ said some of the 
marty, ‘and to step in, like a ghost, at the witching 
wour of One, when we signed the agreement.” Yet we 
vere a little surprised that, as time wore on, no Max 
ippeared, and I, and perhaps others, felt an unexpressed 
measiness, which each thought it would be a bad omen, 
md. a damping thing, to shape into language. This 
rery uneasiness, I believe, set us all upon drinking 
nore than usual, Max’s health was thundered out again 
md again, with an energy that seemed as if it would 
cure the result which it invoked. If the wind shook 
the door, we cried out, ‘Here he comes!’ but, under all 
is was a lurking doubt. So the time went on til one 
Yelock was nearly come. 

“Now of what followed” (Johann is always speaking), | 
“I'can give you but a very faint, confused, and strange 
secount; yet no one of us,: who were present at the 
poene, could give you a better. We have all questioned 
one another as to our thoughts and sensations at the 
moment. When I tell you how the matter appeared to 
me, I tell you how it appeared to all us Green-caps, 
some.of us who were assembled at the Blaue Stern that 
night. I speak in the name of all. 3 

“We had taken wine till we were queer — that is 
the truth of it — and the thing seemed to pass in the 
nature. of a dream — a very real dream, though. ‘She 
tor seemed to open; but no one heard it open, er 
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there, somehow, was Max amongst us. He was alway 
pale, you know; but now he was deadly pale. He we 
dressed just as he was the night before he left us, an 
seemed to be sitting just in the very place where h 
had sat before. We saw him walk in, we saw him s 
down. Some, afterwards declared that they heard, : 
the time when Max walked in, a faint rustling soun 
as if a silken robe were shaken: I heard nothing of th 
kind. It is the only point on which we Green-ca] 
differ.” 


“Did you see Max very plainly?” I interrupted. 


“As plainly as I now see you,” said Johann. “Bu 
all my senses, except that of sight, seemed spell-bount 
We, none of us, got up, or attempted to take Max b 
the hand. Some of us, at the time, were half lying o 
the benches; but nobody stirred. Indeed there wa 
something solemn and awful in Max’s appearance whic 
chilled us. He looked so pale and sad. And th 
flickering lights, and the atmosphere, made dim by oa 
having smoked, cast about the figure and the face 
our friend, not so much a shadowy, a8 a mournful an 
uncheering aspect. How long this state of things lasted 
neither I nor any of us can exactly tell. Silently Ww 
looked at Max, and silently Max looked at us. I imagim 
the whole appearance did not last many minutes. Whe 
some one called out, ‘Why, Max has been here!’ — 
Max was already gone; but gone as he had come, m 
one knew how. After the Green-cap had spoken, then 
was immediately a stir, and a search for Max. Some o 
us, I believe, looked under the benches; thinking hi 
had tricked us, and that we should find him hidde 

m& somewhere for a joke. Then, we hallo up ths Kay 
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mi the Wirth, and, with them, stumbled about the 
1ouse, looking and calling everywhere for Max. ° 

“But no Max was to be found. 

“Then, I own, we felt uncomfortable; though, in 
pite of our thinking that it was very unlike Max so to 
save acted, we persisted in saying that the odd fellow 
iad played us a trick. 

“When morning light came, and we could go out 
mto the town to inquire at the Bureau of the Post 
whether Max had lately arrived there, and we were 
answered, ‘Certainly not;’ when, later in the day, we 
went up to the old Schloss, and found that Max’s family 
had had no news of him; when we had sought him 
vainly at the houses of all his friends; then, indeed, 
he matter began to assume a serious aspect. Was it 
possible that we had all been consentaneously deluded 
by some coinage of our own brains? This was hard, 
mpossible, to believe; and, after all, was only explaining 
me difficulty by another — miracle by miracle — for 
ve had seen him plainly! We could talk of nothing 
ise. 

“A week had passed since the strange event, and it 
md made great noise in the town; when Ernest, who 
was the most frequent visitor at the castle, came to us 
with the astounding intelligence that news of Max's 
leath had been received by his family. Ernest had 
read the letter through — the letter which informed 
lho Geheim-Rath von Nierstein, of his son’s death. It 
was a friend, whom Max had made at the Bologna 
University, who wrote a long and particular account of 
the sad event, and the circumstances that preceded it.” 
“4 From this point I can take up the story: for, I, too, 
vad that deeply interesting letter which told the fete of 
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poor Max. It was minutely particular: rambling (ss 
such letters always are); interspersed with bursts of grief, 
encomiums, memories only interesting to friendship. Of 
course, then, I do not give the letter in extenso; but, 
the following is a correct abstract of it. 

The climate of Bologna did not agree with Max from 
the beginning. Born in Schloss Nierstein, close to one 
of the highest towns in Europe, and breathing from his 
childhood, the highly oxygenated air of that lofty region, 
the relaxing warmth of the plains of Italy had a mot 
pernicious effect on his health. With his usual and 
beautiful unselfishness, Max would not alarm and grieve 
his father, who doted on him, by writing home one 
word about his indisposition. On the contrary, he wrote 
cheerfully to his relatives; and, battling with his. own 
feelings, did truly and manfully, try to be cheerful. 
This kind of holy deception was carried so far, that he 
had even — unknown to his relations — spent some 
weeks in the Apennines, with a view to the recovery of 
his health. From this mountain trip he had returned t 
his university much stronger, and free from that tendency 
to low malaria fever, which had haunted him in the 
gloomy streets of Bologna, and which had obliged hin 
to keep his bed for some time in the preceding autumn 

But, suddenly, in the early spring, he had a retun 
of his complaint. He lingered on for some time: no 
very ill, but low, and (as it seemed) hypochondrical 
Again, he would not write home about his state, waitin 
— always waiting — to be better. Then it was bh 
did not write at all. 

The end was very rapid - — indeed sudden. Brau 
fever set in. Three days of delirium did death’s work 
The friend was always at bis beiside, too mach qeeugie 
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the attentions necessary to a patient under such cir- 
nal — too bewildered; too agonised; yet too 

— to write word to Ni ierstein how ill Max was. 
few aia would decide for life or death: so few, that 
summons for Max’s relations was delayed, until some- 
ing like a certainty should declare itself.. Had his 
mily been sent for in the beginning, they would have 
and him either dead or recovering. And how much 
iax would have disliked an unnecessary summons to his 
ck bed, the Bologna friend very well knew. So, in 
1e midst of doubting and hoping, nothing was written, 
o one was sent for (there was no electric telegraph in 
1ose days), and Death stole on. The records of poor 
[ax’s delirium were very affecting. All his words showed 
good, pure, affectionate spirit. Many times he seemed 
» be conversing with the brother and sister whom he 
ad lost, or with his father, whom he dearly loved. 
fany times he besought the love of his step-mother, 
tho (truth to say) had viewed him with a hard eye. 
then he would seem to be talking to his betrothed, 
”roline Marschner, or again, his friend Ernest would 
the phantom of his brain. His death was unex- 
ected, at the moment it occurred, even by his medical 
tendant. 

It happened on Easter-Eve. Neither during the day, 
wr when the doctor had recently visited him late in 
he afternoon, had he appeared to be worse.: On the 
sontrary, he had become more tranquil. The friend was 
ntting by his bedside. The night might be said to be 
nearly over; for, in truth, Easter-Eve had merged into 
Kaster-Day. It was near one o'clock in the morning, 
when Max, who seemed to be asleep, startled his friend, 
by suddenly calling out: 
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“Now I must go! They are expecting me!” 
partly raised himself in bed, stretching out his ar 
and hands. Then, as suddenly, he fell back upon t 
pillow dead — as if he had been shot. 

After hearing these things, the blood-written covena 
that had faded to a dim, brownish hue, unlike any oth 
colour, looked to me terrible. I made haste to send 
back, to the keeping of Max’s family. 
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THE LEGEND OF MY NATIVE TOWN. 


Tue little country-town in which I was born has a : 
egend of its own which is well known to many persons 
here, although I believe it has never yet found printed 
ecord. This being the season of story-telling, I do not 
mow why I should not tell this, after my own fashion. 

Full a hundred and fifteen years ago, when George 
he Second was king, there lived in this town a saddle- 
naker. This saddlemaker, whose name was Ranson, had 
| daughter, and he had an apprentice. Ever since there 
vere stories or story-tellers, apprentices have loved their 
nasters’ daughters, which, however common, is at all 
wents a possible thing. So, old Ranson’s apprentice, 
Richard Hayes, took more delight in seeing this daugh- 
ler, in hearing her speak, or in exchanging a few words 
with her than ever old Ranson dreamed of, or than ever 
anyone else dreamed of, not excepting the daughter or 
the apprentice himself. What old Ranson would have 
done if he had suspected it, I do not know. -He would 
probably have thrashed his apprentice, and been by him 
knocked down for his pains, besides converting him into 
a fanatical lover from that hour. As it was, the life of 
his apprentice was not a merry one, for old Ranson’s 
botions of the treatment proper for apprentices were de- 
ived from the glorious times of Queen Elizabeth, having, 
een sransmitied through a long line of encestors, \ 
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they came to a dead stop in his obstinate head. He be 
lieved, like the ancient form of apprenticeship indentun 
that bound Richard Hayes to him, that all apprentices 
when they were free from contrel, took to gambling, o. 
profuse swearing, or drunkenness, with a hearty relish 
He believed, that if their masters’ eye was not constantl} 
upon them, they would skulk from their work, or rol 
the till, or go out and stop the mail. You might argu 
as you would! . 

Richard Hayes was a steady, honest, and industriou 
fellow; but, about this time his mind was apt to wande 
from his work, so that some damage was occasionally 
done to the old saddler’s materials. 

“You are an idle villain,” said the master one morn 
ing early. “You eat and drink here, and render m 
return.” 

Hayes made no ) answer, though deeply wounded. Hi 
was no great hero, and was still but a lad. He di 
exactly what many other lads have done when offended 
He refused to eat that day. When meal-times came, hi 
said he would rather work on. Old Ranson bore thi 
punishment with great cheerfulness. He quoted old pro 
verbs about a proud stomach. He set the room-door ope 
at dinner-time, that the savoury steam might wander u 
the long shop, and tease his refractory apprentic 
Richard Hayes worked on; but sometimes, when the ol 
man made a joke at his expense, he paused a whilk 
and listened. Did she laugh at him, or join in the pei 
secution? If she did, he would starve himself to deatl 
But she did not; nor did he hear her speak a word. 

That afiernoon, when it was getting dusk an 
Richard Hayes was still at his work; while the maste 

saddler was smoking in his itie beck-room, Manger 
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ale through into the shop, so gently that the apprentice 
id not hear her step until she stood beside him. She 
ud her hand upon his arm. 

- “Come, Dick,” she said; “come in for my sake. I 
mow, you have not broken fast to-day.” 

“I have been called a villain, and an eater of bread 
hat I have not eartied,” said Dick. 

“Never mind,” said the girl. “You are Vexing me, 
md vexing my father, too. Do, pray, come in.” 

“No, Margaret,” replied the apprentice. “I’m not 
without a guinea of my own. I'll buy my own bread. 
Pil work after hours. I'll eat at no man’s table.” 

“Have you a bad heart?” said the girl. 

“I have a right feeling,” replied Dick. 

! “Well; and if you have, Dick,” replied the girl, 
“you've fasted long enough. Why do you grieve me, 
foo? Well, well, I cannot make you come; so good ° 

Dick took her little trembling hand, and held it for 
awhile, and felt a strong desire to blubber, and give in. 
He could have held out against anything but her com- 
passion. 

He stood there, still holding her hand for some 
minutes, saying not a word; till, just at the moment 
that she turned away, he whispered to ther hurriedly: | 
“Til go. I care for nothing. You sha’nt’ grieve about 
me. J’ll give in. They shall say or think what they 
like.” With that, he set his work aside and went into 
the room where the saddler was, and sat down in silence, 
and ate his meal. He bore all the old man’s jokes, and 
let him tell of how often he had known such stubborn 
flks brought round by hunger, and made no enswer~ 
while the old saddler, wise in his own conceit, set there 
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and little thought what power had wrought the change. 
That night, Margaret.met her father’s apprentice on the 
stairs, and bade him good night, and told him he was 4 
kind-hearted fellow, and that she would remember that 
day. 

From that time, old Ranson had no more power to 
make his apprentice miserable. Dick worked hard and 
did his best, and if the old man complained, he gave 
him no answer. The time was drawing near, when his 
apprenticeship would end, and Dick thought of what he 
should do when master of his time, and planned out 
many a scheme. But, old Ranson grew every day more 
irritable. Dick’s silence, when he spoke to him, looked 
like contempt. He saw the time drawing near when he 
supposed that his apprentice would throw off the mask 
and set him at defiance. All things soured him; and, 
one day when he had been rating his apprentice for 
some trifle, Dick, who thought no more of the matter, 
began to whistle at his work. The old man’s anger was 
roused at this. He rushed at his apprentice and struck 
him. If Dick had paused to think a moment, he would 
not have returned the blow; but he didn’t pause to think, 
a moment. He knocked him down. There could be no 
reconciliation after that. The old man declared solemnly 
that Dick should be taken before a magistrate, the next 
day, and sent to jail. Ranson, it is true, had struck the 
apprentice first; but magistrates had no sympathy with 
apprentices. The old man had bruises; Dick had none. 
There was nothing more certain than that Dick, if he 
came before a magistrate, would be sent to a prison, to 
associate with thieves and rogues. Dick turned it over 
in hig mind that night, but, look at it how he would, 

he saw no hope, except in running wWey. w he maby 
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> his mind at once. He tied in a bundle all he pos- 
ssed, put on all his clothes, dropped out of the low 
indow on to the porch, and so into the road-way, and 
ralked away. | 

A runaway apprentice in those days was a far blacker 
illain than he is now. There was not a man or woman 
a the country round about where poor Dick had spent 
is days, who would have helped him with a crust if 
hey had known it. The very dogs were in the interest 
f masters, and barked at all such unnatural rebels. 
lick had a little money, and he did not doubt of getting 
rork when he had got far enough to be safe. Dick’s 
lan was to make a fortune at once, and return and 
aim Margaret for his wife, to compel old Ranson, to 
mgive him and forget the past. But, although this 
theme seemed to him well defined and practical enough, 
» found difficulties. In many towns, there was not a 
ngle saddler to be found. More than a week after he 
ad left his home, he came to a place where he learned 
; last that there was a saddler’s shop. Dick surveyed 
16 house, and determined to go in and ask for work; 
ut, going across the road to clean his shoes and shake 
v dust from his clothes, he made a discovery which 
ned him in a moment from his purpose. Right facing 
im was the watchhouse, and there, for the first time, 
ick caught sight of his own name upon a large hand- 
Ul, evidently newly stuck upon the board beside the 
oor. Dick read hurriedly the description of himself, 
hich made him of a down and sullen look, and, on the 
hole, was not flattering. It gave Dick a pang to think 
ow his detractors must have it all their own way now; 
ow every little fault he had committed would be reked 
2,and exaggerated, and how Margaret, hearmg wood 
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things all day, might come before long to lose her Liki 
for him, and to think that they were right. 

It would not help this story to. tell all Dick’s suffer 
ings: or how his stock of money gradually went; or how ; 
his stick and bundle dwindled down at last to a stick 
and no bundle. In some places people told him at on 
that he was a runaway apprentice. They knew it, the 
said, by his looks, and would not harbour him: in othe 
places they wanted a character with him — wanted 
know where he came from, and who employed him las 
and said that he looked young, and must be only jus 
out of his time. To all these things he could give » 
good answer; and, therefore, in the end, went on his 
way. In this manner, Dick soon began to look like a 
miserable tramp. He slept in barns and outhouses, where 
poor travellers. took shelter with him, and became im 
looks, at least, a bad sample even of their class. Tho 
very beggars on the road addressed him familiarly, with 
out a doubt that he was one of them. But Dick would 
not be. He would go and be a soldier first; and to this 
end, in fact, he had been inevitably coming from the 
first. 

It was on New Year’s-day in the year seventeet 
hundred and forty-five, that Richard Hayes found him 
self, hungry and weary, and cold, in the town of New 
castle on Tyne. He wandered up and down the stee] 
and angular street, and looked in at shops, and saw twi 
saddlers; but he was too beggarly in his appearance now 
to go in and ask for employment, like a decent work 
man. There was no help for him. Rebellion was rif 
in the north. Only that week, the regiment called th 
. Old Buffs, and that called the King’s Own, commande 
by Colonel Wolfe, had landed there from Bandera. Die 
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a serjeant at a public-house, in a bye-street, 
took service at once in the Old Buffs, and in 
of Philip Joyce. 

all the world conspires to treat an honest 
an abandoned scoundrel, it is ten to one that 
to get nearer and nearer that character every 
’s trials had, in fact, not improved him; nor 
mpany of ragged recruits, in which he found 
end to make him better. He cursed his own 
‘ursed the people who had behaved harshly to 
wanderings. He had a bitter feeling towards 
mfortable folks who sat at that merry time by 
‘es, and ate, and drank, and sang. He heard 
and cruelties in the north with a savage plea- 
wished to be on the march to have a license 
te and kill; and if he should get killed him- 
ll, Dick had no objection to that. The world 
1 done with one another, in a friendly way, 


mood, he wandered up and down the streets 

le, during the short time the regiment stayed 
e day, he came, in this way, upon a little 
eople in an open space in the town, to whom 
8 preaching, standing in the midst. The 
were poor colliers and sea-faring men, and 
ers. The preacher belonged to a sect, then 
od despised to preach under roofs, save. here 
in larger towns. He was a weather-beaten, 
king man, scarcely less poor in his appearance 
2zarers. He stood in the blustering wind bare- 
Iding in his hand a little worn and thumbed 
_ preached from that in a rough, coarse way, 
there understood and felt. He told them ba 
aes. Vl, 18 
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was a poor fellow like themselves; pointing .to his b 
boots, in which he had walked from London, a 
which, God willing, he hoped to get to Scotlan 
preach there to our men, whom civil strife had t 
to devils; but who, if he had strength, should hear 
him the words of Christ. He spoke to the colliers 
in his rude way, drew illustrations from their dail 
To the sailors he used some seamen’s terms, sayi 
had been to sea himself. Richard Hayes listened t 
with a curious interest; till, suddenly the man’s ey 
upon him, and he spoke some words which he 
well were meant for him alone. They were blun 
not unkindly words. They pictured to him his p 
with a truth that made him start. They guess 
past live so nearly what it was, that the man seen 
his hearer’s eyes, endowed with something mor 
human power. When he stopped and bade his | 
good night, and the little crowd began to disperse 
followed him in the gathering twilight, till he ca 
with him, and touched his arm. The man 
round. 

“ You have spoken kind words to a poor fri 
fellow,” said Dick. “I walked after you to than] 

' “Not my. words,” said the man. “I preac] 
am bidden. God grants that they fall not upon 
ground.” 

“Master,” said Dick, earnestly , “Tl tell you : 
feel. I have met unkindness, and wrong, and 
where I did not quite deserve them. No humar 
saye you has given a thought to what I am, or v 
am going, or what may become of me for many 
If you have found the world as I have found it, y 
be glad to know that 1 am grote? 
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3 man took Dick’s proffered hand, and grasped it: 
m pointing to a little public-house bade his hearer 
him there, that they might talk awhile. They 
. clean quiet room where a bright fire was burning, 
ttering in the glass of the old-fashioned prints 
ie walls. Dick, in his joy at finding a new friend, 
o all his history, and the old man gave him ad- 
[t was too late, he feared, to go back. The war 
ed men, and nothing would release him: but he 
1 Dick to do his duty; to avoid the evil courses 
mon with his comrades; to pray to Heaven to turn 
rts of men from violence and bloodshed, and re- 
m from his dreadful burden. Dick assured him 
y that he would strive to follow his advice. And 
parted; promising to meet next day, before the 
1 went upon his journey. When Dick saw him 
they had a longer conversation; they walked 
‘a mile out of the town, upon the old preacher's 
id there Dick resolved to ask him a favour. 
uu know,” said Dick, “after battles, they form a 
ill the men who are killed. Now, I want you to 
to look always to these, and if ever you find the 
f Philip Joyce, which is my name in the re 
to let Margaret Ranson and her father know that 
2ad.” . 
id forbid!” exclaimed his friend: “but should it 
His will be done. I give my promise, and, if I 
shall be fulfilled.” 
» not say where, or how,” said Dick, in a faltering 
‘for if would grieve her more than need be. Say 
1 saw me after I left them, and that I was sorry 
pain that I had given them.” | 

old preacher grasped his hand end bede Win 


1A8* 
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hope, and be confident of the good wishes of Jack 
Bonnell; and then took his farewell, and went upen ly 
way. | 

Recruits were drilled rapidly in that time of rebé 
lion, for soldiers must be had whether taught or not. 

Richard Hayes was with the army under Wade sd 
General Hawley at Falkirk and Culloden, and saw may 
a scene of carnage, but escaped without a wound. He 
heard no tidings of the old preacher; but his words wen 
not forgotten. There was not a better or more human 
soldier in all the army. Most men liked him, and 
cavalry officers employed him to mend their saddles fa 
them. Two years after he had enlisted, he embarked. 
with his regiment for Flanders, and then fought at Row 
coux. From the day he left his home, he had nevet 
heard of Margaret or her father, but he still cherished 
the hope of seeing her again. The desire had grows 
with time. He guarded all the money that he earned 
with the hope of being allowed to buy his freedom, amd 
return to England; and, with this idea for ever present, | he 
acquired a greedy love of money that looked like avarice 
in his comrades’ eyes, and indeed grew nearer to the 
quality every day. The long delay preyed upon bi 
spirits, and he became by degrees a sullen and silew 
man. The waste and luxury of young officers filled his 
with envy. The good luck of others made him hat 
them. The sight of successful roguery turned all hi 
thoughts to bitterness. 

Sometimes, in his great dejection, doubts would aris 
in his mind whether all honesty were not a mere delu 
sion — a doctrine preached by knaves who were to 
wise to follow it, but palmed it upon weaker men fc 
their own gain. He knew ‘hat wometimes, after a 
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ment, or even when on the march, men would 
juddenly possessed of a store of money — from 
jource none told. Some would gamble this away, 
at night by watch-fires, and would lose good sums 
t a thought, or with a laugh. Dick never joined 
e; but he would sometimes look on with a strong 
t. One night he was watching such a party, who 
uietly throwing dice upon the top of a drum. The 
rho won was an idle and dissolute fellow. Hayes 
is eyes upon the little heap of money which the 
' swept into his pouch, and felt a gnawing envy. 
lood rushed to his head. The forms of the men 
p into unnatural size, and dropped again: the 
scene reeled before his eyes in the ruddy glare of 
»0d-fire. A strong desire possessed him to seize 
ce-box, and challenge the winner to stake his 
once more. A superstitious whisper was in his 
at the purpose for which he wanted gold was good 
st, and that the other man would squander it — 
at, seeing all these things, Fortune would favour 
He advanced to the drum, and asked eagerly to 
rwed to throw. The man accepted his challenge, 
ayes lost; he doubled his stake, and lost again; 
d it, and lost once more. Some men who knew 
omrade’s avaricious character, had gathered round, 
> knew that they felt a satisfaction at his losses. 
, 28 he cast down his guineas and left the spot, a 
1othered laugh caught his ear, and roused in him 
ts more bitter still than he had felt upon that 
‘ear’s-day when he wandered hungry and weary, a 
x in the streets of Newcastle. : 
ere was a great battle on the next day, which 
from daylight until near sunset, many hondreds 
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being slain. The fight had spread over a wide cow 
many sharp struggles having taken place at distant pc 
The company to which Hayes. belonged had been pu 
on to the front; until, near the close of the day 
found itself alone, and. the word was given to fall | 
At this moment he received a blow upon the | 
from what cause he knew not, for he reeled ‘at « 
and fell. . 

He could not have lain long. When he awoke 
was still daylight; but the place where he found hin 
was deserted. He rubbed his head and found a | 
blood, which he wiped with his handkerchief, but 
seemed to have nothing but a bruise. After -resti 
few moments, he felt quite revived, and determine 
go at once in search of his comrades. 

To those who have ever listened for noises reé 
fancied, in solitary places, where there is no win 
will not seem strange that Hayes felt doubtful in.w 
direction the body of the army lay; for sometime 
seemed to hear a confused murmur upon either. s 
and sometimes a noise, like one halloaing at a ; 
distance. Not doubting, ‘however, that he should 
rejoin his comrades, he wound his way round a low 
till he came to a field of brushwood, where traces o! 
fight were visible. ‘The. flush of sunset filled the 
like a crimson vapour risen from the battle-field; but 
light was beginning to fall. Hayes walked: quickly 
he sunk again into a hollow, and there, a little of 
path beside a pool of water gleaming crimson in 
sunset like a pool of blood, he found the body of a: 
He lay there motionless, as if he had. striven to gair 
pool and drink, but had died before he reached it; 

; being then some distence from the beiehaa, ‘i 
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uned there unobserved; for Hayes knew, by the rich- 
ss of his uniform, that he was an officer of superior 

Hayes paused a fey moments, watching the body for 
me sign of life, but it gave none. His epaulettes and 
yord-hilt glittered even in the waning light, and seemed 
| dazzle the young soldier’s eyes. The uncontrollable 
adness of the night before came upon him once again. 
he lust for money; the yearning after his abandoned 
pme; the casuistry that made the basest thing seem 
od, all drew him on. 

It was too late to help the man. The: gold or other 
ings about him could be useful to him no more. Be- 
me many hours, the wretches who hover about a battle- 
eld world plunder him of all. Hayes’s comrades had 
ever yet shown scruples on this point. He stooped 
uickly beside the body, and drew forth a purse. The 
an lay sideways, and Hayes perceived.a ribbon that 
‘as round his neck, as if fastened to some trinket worn 
meath his shirt. He clutched it greedily, and found a 
ross thick set with diamonds that sparkled as he drew 
; forth. Hayes shrank from touching the body as he 
ove to disentangle the ribbon, when, to his astonish- 
vent, the wounded man uttered a faint groan. 

Hayes started; and then paused; holding the cross 
Will firmly. The man was evidently awakening from a 
woon. His hand passed quickly to his breast, as if to 
eel for the cross there, and as quickly caught his plun- 
erer by the wrist. 

“Laissez-moi. ca. Mon Dieu! la croix!” exclaimed 
he officer, as if still half-dreaming. 

Hayes strove to disengage himself, but he himself 
ras weak with recent loss’of blood, end the wane 
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strength was returning. He half-waised himself, and 
clutched Hayes with both hands, and they fell together, 
and struggled with their whole strength. Hayes held 
the cross still, instinctively, which engaged his hand, 
and his antagonist drew a pistol from his belt. In an- 
other moment he would have shot his opponent dead; 
but Hayes held off his arm, and, blinded by the fury of 
the struggle, drew a pistol from his own breast, and 
fired at his opponent. The officer uttered a groan, his 
hold relaxed, and he fell back heavily. Horrified by 
the dreadful act into which his cupidity had betrayed 
him, Hayes fled from the ground. 

N ight had fallen as he hurried on over fields, and 
through lanes, till he must have journeyed some miles. 
He discovered no trace of his comrades, nor did he deaire 
to meet them agai. The words of the preacher who 
had left him at Newcastle rang in his ears, and re 
proached him with his crime. He would have given all 
that he possessed — all hopes that he had ever cherished, 
to go back and wipe out that one day from his memory 
for ever. Towards daylight, he met some labourers, who 
directed him to a little village, where he purchased 8 
blue linen blouse, and a cap and trousers, which con 
cealed his military uniform. In this garb he wandered 
about for some time, till finally, he found his way to the 
coast, and took ship for England. 

Hayes found employment in London; but he lived a 
solitary life. Of those who employed him, or came in 
contact with him, none knew his history, but all re- 
marked his reserved and gloomy character, and shrank 
from him with dislike or dread. Some even said that he 
had been a highwayman, others did| not scruple to hint 
L their belicf that he had steined iia hente With mune 
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‘eadful deed. Hayes knew their distrust or hatred of 
m; but he lived too much with his own thoughts to 
2ed it. His sole idea was to remain cut off for ever 
om all who had known him or cared for him, suffering 
life of voluntary hardship in expiation of his crime; 
1ough, sometimes, the thought of the misfortunes he 
ad met with, and how these had, step by step, drawn 
im onward, through a kind of madness to this dreadful 
od, passed through his mind, and eased him for a mo- 
1ent of some portion of the burden that he bore. 

Two years had elapsed, when one night, coming to 
is cheerless home, Hayes passed a man, who stared at 
im for a moment, and then, following him, called to 
dm in an anxious manner to stop. Hayes turned beneath 
. lamp, and the man, suddenly coming up with him, 
‘alled him by the name of Philip Joyce! 

Hayes recognised him as Jacob Bonnell, the street 
weacher, whom he had parted with in Newcastle. 


“They reported you killed,” said the preacher; “and 
or these two years I believed that we could never meet 
gain in this world.” 

Hayes was too much agitated to speak many words. 
He begged his friend to go home with him, and there 
he preacher told him that he had visited his native 
own, and, according to his compact, had communicated 
* Margaret and her father the intelligence that he was 
lead. 

“Promise me,” exclaimed Hayes, “never to let them 
know that I still live.” 

The wildness of his manner struck his hearer with 
wtonishment; but Hayes that night made confession to 
um of the crime of which he had been guilty. 
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“This is horrible,” said his friend, “and can scarcely 
hope for forgiveness.” 

Hayes made no answer; but, taking a little box he 
unlocked it, and displayed to his visitor's eyes a purse of 
money and a cross, sparkling with diamonds. | 

“They-are here as I stole them,” says Hayes, “the 
accursed things that tempted me to murder a wounded 
man. I have touched no atom of their value.” 

“Such justice as is possible must be done,” said the 
preacher. “I will endeavour by this clue to discover 
the family to whom they belong, that you may restore 
them.” 

Hayes thanked him, and his visitor took a description 
of the cross. They spent that night in serious conver, 
and Hayes felt a support in his presence which he had 
not known for a long time. When they parted, his 
friend told him, that he was going from London for some 
time, but would return again. . 


Many months after this event, the young workmal 
was sitting one night alone in his room, seeking occups 
_ tion for his mind in reading, when a tapping at his door 
aroused him. Taking his lamp in his hand, he threw 
the door open, and there found ‘his faithful friend, Jacob 
Bonnell, with a stranger. The light upon the stranger’ 
face revealed a man advanced in life. His countenance 
was stern and worn, and he had a thick moustache like 
a foreigner. Hayes shrank from the man’s gaze, as if he 
remembered some one like him, and remembered him 
with dread. 
- “Enter, Monsieur Bonnell,” said the stranger- to.the 
street preacher, in a foreign accent. “You can best ex- 
plain this visit.” 
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“This,” said the preacher, “is the Count de Beauséant, 
8 representative of Count de Beauséant, who was killed 

the action at Val. After much correspondence with 
rsons on the continent, I have discovered him, and he 
8 travelled here in person to obtain from your hand 
e diamond cross, @ precious heirloom belonging to his 
mily, which you took from his brother’s person on the 
ittle-field. 

“They are here!” exclaimed Hayes, suddenly un- 
cking the box; but the stranger stopped him, and 
king the lamp from his hand, held it up to his own 
we, and bade Hayes scan his features, and tell him if 
e knew him... 

The man looked steadily at him; and Hayes trembled 
lolently, with a sudden suspicion of the truth that 
waited him. 

“I have deceived my friend here,” said the foreigner 
npressively. “It was I myself who was cruelly at- 
acked and plundered on the field of Val. See here!” 

The stranger thrust open his shirt, and revealed, 
ear his left shoulder, a bullet-wound now healed. “This 
} your act,” he added. 

Hayes uttered a cry of joy, and seizing the stranger 
y the hand, fell on his face, and implored his pardon 
or the terrible wrong that he had done. 

Some tears rolled down the weather-beaten cheek of 
he old soldier as he took Hayes’s hand, and assured him 
f his forgiveness: “This noble friend of yours has told 
ne your strange story,” he added. 

“It is happily ended so far,” said the preacher; “but 
rith God’s blessing it may have a happier sequel. 
Would you see Margaret Ranson once again?” 


“The hope of such a happiness was gone for ever; 


{ 
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replied Hayes; “but this night and its unexpected jo 
revives it. Would she, or would. her father, see n 
again?” 

“She believes you dead,’ ” replied Bonnell: “that sk 
would be rejoiced to find you living, how can I doub 
When I saw her last, she gtill wore mourning for h: 
loss, and her father spoke of you with tenderness an 
regret as one who might have been happy with h 
daughter, and who might have relieved him of the car 
of his business now in his old age.” 

On. the morrow, Jacob Bonnell wrote to Margaret an 
her father, that Richard Hayes was known to be sti 
living, and that he would come to them that week, | 
bring more important tidings; and in a day or tw 
Hayes and he started together. It was in the wint 
time, with some snow on the ground, and the ok 
fashioned Highflier coach was four days upon the roa 
— an endless and a weary time; but Hayes’s heart we 
lighter than it had been for many years. In the ol 
inns, where he stayed on the road, when he succeede 
in falling into a doze at night, he dreamed of bein 
again and again an apprentice in the old saddlemaker 
shop, with all the miseries of his future life still merc 
fully hidden from his knowledge. A dream of drean 
it was; but, when they stood before the old house agai 
and looked up at its plastered front, and its wor 
wooden steps leading into the shop, in which he ha 
known so much of sorrow and delight; and at the smal 
paned lattice window, from which he had dropped on | 
the porch on the night when he fled — and found a 
still unchanged, a shade of doubt and fear passed ove 
him, soon happily to vanish. Jacob Bonnell entere 

first, and stayed some time, preparing Lhe wey fort 
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ompanion. Then he came out, and led his companion 
nto the room behind the shop, where the old man, 
though now decrepit, was sitting in an arm-chair by the 
fre, exactly as of old; and, oh! crowning delight of all! 
his own good Margaret, who had mourned for and loved 
his memory through all, fell on his shoulder uttering no 
word, but only sobbed for joy. Not dead! Unless the 
miserable outcast, the poor soldier, and the gloomy mis- 
anthrope were one with him. 

Jacob Bonnell stayed with them for some days, doing 
many good offices to poor persons in the town, though he 
visited them afterwards once a-year, taking their town 
im the circuit of his labours. He exhorted them always 
to be mindful of the Providence which had led them to 
so.happy an issue: for Hayes, before his next visit, was 
the husband of Margaret, and the old saddlemaker, who 
had retired, leaving all the conduct of his trade to his 
dd apprentice, had caused to be written over his win- 
dows the words ‘“‘Ranson and Hayes, Saddlemakers.” 


~ 
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f : a 
THE LITTLE HUGUENOT. 


Tuts is the true story of the escape of a little He 
guenot from the Massacre of Saint Bartholomew’s Day. 

The massacre took place at Paris, in the year fifteea 
hundred and seventy-two. It was the practical conse 
quence of the hatred of the Papists for the members of 
the Reformed Religion, who desired nothing but to think 
for themselves on subjects which concerned their eternal 
salvation. The King of France and his mother were % 
the head of the conspiracy; and the signal for the be 
ginning of the bloodshed was the tolling of a church 
bell, in the immediate neighbourhood of the Royal Palace. 
Men and women of the Reformed Religion, and ther 
innocent children, were assassinated, under the encourage 
ment and superintendence of the Church and State, m 
all quarters of Paris. The chief man of the Huguenots— 
the famous Admiral de Coligny — suffered with the real 
of the victims. He was officially murdered at night, in 
his own house, and his dead body was thrown from the 
window of his bedchamber into the courtyard below 
This atrocious massacre was perpetrated in the name a 
Christianity; and was invented and directed by men wh 
were acquainted with the existence of the New Testa 
ment, and who, in the natural course of their studies 
must have read the words of the Sermon on the Mounf 

In those {times of savage crucity ond ck worn ‘oss 
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Pagan wickedness, there lived at Paris two brothers, 
‘who were Huguenots, and gentlemen of distinction in 
that day. One of the brothers bore his family name, 
aand was called Monsieur de la Force. The other was 
known by the title of the Sieur de Caumont. 

It so happened that some time before the day of the 
massacre, M. de la Force, the younger of the two brothers, 
hhad proved himself to be a good customer and friend to 
@ certain horse-dealer, of whom he had purchased, on 
‘various occasions, nine or ten horses. Strange as it may 
appear, this person, although he was a horse-dealer, was 
really a sensible, humane, and honest man. A few hours 
before the massacre began, he happened to be in the 
neighbourhood of Admiral de Coligny’s house, and he 
there saw, or heard, something which gave him a suspi- 
con of the murders which the Papists were then on the 
point of committing. He immediately thought of his 
kind patron and customer, and determined to warn him 
m time of the imminent danger to which he was ex- 
posed, as a man of distinction among the Huguenots. 
To do this, it was necessary for the horse-dealer to cross 
the Seine; M. de la Force living on that bank of the 
river which was opposite to the bank on which the 
. King’s Palace and the house of Admiral de Coligny were 

- situated. 

The River Seine was crossed by ferry-boats i in those 
“days. When the horse-dealer reached that part of the 
' bank on which the Royal Palace stood, and asked for 
passage in one of the ferry-boats in attendance there, he 
_ Was told that they were all engaged on special service. 
"He went a little further on, to try what he could do at 
the next station — but here the ferry-boats hed oll been 
muoved.' Knowing that the minutes were precious, 8d { 
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determined to succeed in his errand of mercy, the brave 
man took off: his clothes, tied them in a bundle on hi 
head, and passed the river by swimming. Once on the 
other bank, he ldst-no time in going straight to the house 
of M. de la Force, and warning him of his danger. The 
Huguenot gentleman, thereupon, immediately betook him- 
self to his brother, the Sieur de Caumont, who lived 
near him; and the two called together all their friends 
of the Reformed Religion who were within reach, to 
consult on the best means of escaping the deadly danger 
which now threatened them. 

After some discussion, the Sieur de Caumont, ignorant 
of the part which the King had secretly taken in orge 
nising the massacre, proposed that all the persons as 
sembled should go straight to the Palace, and place 
themselves under the Royal protection. This advice was 
adopted, and they set forth at once for the nearest station 
of ferry-boats on that side of the river. 

Arrived at the place, they found that every one of 
the boats had been removed to the opposite bank. This 
circumstance aroused their suspicions, and forced them 
to the conclusion that the conspiracy against their lives 
was sanctioned in high official quarters. They resolved 
to return immediately; to get to horse with their families; 
to muster in a park in the neighbourhood of Paris, called 
the Pré-aux-Clercs, and thence to escape to the safest 
places of refuge at their disposal in the country. 

While they were preparing for departure, news came 
that the ferryboats were approaching the side of the river 
on which they lived, all filled with soldiers armed to 
the teeth. 

Upon this, the fugitives mounted without losing 

another instant, and made for the PrtencOiera, “Ts 
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were ready for M. de la Force and his brother. 
sur de Caumont rode off with the rest. M. de la 
‘who was 2 widower) was detained by some diffi- 
1 getting his two boys safely on horseback — was 
d so long that he gave up all hope of joining the 
s; and, returning to his house, closed all the 
ind determined to defend his children and himself 
own hearth. 
ence, however, was hopeless against the number 
lants who were now approaching him. The street 
ed with soldiers, who threatened to break in the 
it was not opened. It being only too evident that 
uld execute their threat in a few minutes, their 
. was complied with, for the sake of not irritating 
nnecessarily. 
‘y rushed in at once, with their drawn swords, 
by a Captain, named Martin, and all shouting 
e, “Kill! kill!” Their first proceeding was to 
the master and his servants, and to place them, 
e two boys, in a corner of the room. “Any one 
who likes may say his prayers, and had better 
k about it,” said Captain Martin; “for you will 
together in five minutes’ time.” 
de la Force, preserving his self-possession, refftied: 
» what you will with me: I am prepared to die, 
be, in five minutes’ time. But have some com- 
on these children, who have offended no one. 
ting them to death you will gain nothing. By 
mg their lives you may profit yourself consider- 
r I have the means of rewarding your moderation 
nent of a heavy ransom.” 
s last argument made some impression on Captain 
and his men. They put up their swords, ond 
12 Zales. FI. AQ 
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dispersed to pillage the house. Being unable to find 
necessary keys (the person who kept them having t 
to flight), they burst open closed doors, and broke « 
locked boxes in the court-yard. In a short spac 
time, all the property of M. de la Force, in money, p 
and clothes, had passed into their keeping. , 

Having completed the pillage, Captain Martin 
his men came back to their prisoners, and told them = 
many oaths that die they must, as the soldiers had o1 
‘to kill all the Huguenots in Paris, without sparing 
body. M. de la Force again appealed to them on | 
only weak point, the love of money, and promise 
ransom the lives of himself, his children, and his serv 
at the price of two thousand crowns. Captain Mi 
looked at his men, pondered a little, and then 
roughly: ‘‘So be it. Follow me, all of you.” 

Having got his prisoners into the courtyard, he 1 
them tear up their handkerchiefs, and fix the str 
the form of a cross on their hats. After which 
directed them to turn up their right sleeves as hig 
their shoulders. The cross on the hat and the turne 
sleeve were peculiarities of dress previously agreed 
to distinguish the Papists from their Huguenot vic 
Thu# protected from discovery, they were taken a 
the river by Captain Martin, without delay. 

They were altogether five in number. The fa 
the two boys, a man servant named Gast, and a. 
named La Vigerie. On reaching the other side of 
river, they passed the bodies of murdered Hugue 
- weltering in their blood, at every step. Captain M: 
without looking to the right hand or the left, led 
prisoners straight to his own house; and, having best 
them there in safety, made ready to gp out aggin, 
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mtinue the work of murder and pillage in his own 
eighbourhood. Before he went away, however, he ad- 
ressed himself to M. de la Force, and insisted on that 
entleman’s pledging his word of honour, that neither he 
or his children would attempt to escape before the ran- 
om was paid. Having been satisfied on this point (for 
© knew well enough that M. de la Force was a man 
vho held his promise sacred), he took himself off, re- 
ommending the prisoners to be quick in getting the 
noney, and leaving two Swiss soldiers to guard them in 
tis absence. 

M. de la Force, knowing the importance of losing no 
ime, immediately sent his man-servant, Gast, to his 
ister-in-law, Madame de Brisembourg, who lived at the 
Arsenal, Gast was to tell her all that had happened, 
md to implore her to raise the sum of money required 
br the ransom, as soon as possible. 

On his return to his master, Gast reported that the 
ady would undertake to raise the money and send it by 
he next day. She also sent word that the news of the 
ives of her brother-in-law and his children having been 
ered, had already reached the ears of the King, and 
hat the worst consequences were to be apprehended as 
the result of that unhappy circumstance. 

Having delivered his message, the servant implored 
lis master to seek safety by flight — the more espe- 
tially as the two Swiss soldiers appointed to watch the 
prisoners, were secretly horrified at the massacre, and 
were perfectly ready to let them go. But M. de la Force, 
with a dauntless sense of honour, which would have in- 

few men at that moment, and which no words 
(an praise as it deserves to be praised, steadily refused 
b profit by Gast’s suggestion. , 
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“T have passed my word to wait here till the ran 
is paid,” said that brave and admirable gentleman; “ 
I will not save my life by breaking my promise. | 
I will stop till the money comes; and I will leave i 
God in his wisdom to dispose of me and of my child 
as He sees good.” 

Hearing these words, the servants hesitated al 
taking to flight by themselves, not knowing where to 
and not having any means of procuring horses. T 
waited, therefore, in the house, with the purpose 
concealing themselves in the upper rooms at the : 
approach of danger. 

The rest of the day passed, and the night follov 
and nothing happened. Neither Captain Martin nor 
of his men came near the house. On the next 
when the ransom was due, there arrived, instead of 
Captain who was to receive it, a certain Papist no 
man, named the Count de Coconas, followed by a gt 
of forty soldiers. The Count informed M. de la F 
that the King’s brother had heard of their being ta 
prisoners, and that he desired to speak with them im 
diately. While he was giving this message, he allo 
his men to tear off the outer clothing of M. de la F 
and his sons. Finding themselves used in this 1 
they suspected that the pretended message was a ft 
hood, and prepared themselves for the worst. M. d 
Force appealed, as a last resource, to the Count’s 
of justice, pleading that his life, and the life of his 
had been spared on condition of paying a ransom, 
that the money was to be sent that very day. 
youngest son, who had shown marvellous courage 
coolness in the midst of deadly danger, joined M. d 

k Force in trying to touch ‘the Counts lheerkt Wy hs 5 
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mt entreaties. They spoke long; the boy, when he 
cand his father getting agitated, trying to console and 
aiet him. When they had said all that it was possible 
» say, the only answer the Count condescended to give 
nem, was this: — 

“I was told there were two servants with you; and 

see neither of them. Where are they?” 

On the first approach of the soldiers, the Page had 
visely flown to the protection of the two Swiss guards. 
Jast, unfortunately for himself, had rushed up-stairs to 
me of the garrets, and had there endeavoured to lie hid. 
te was searched for by the Count’s order, was found, 
md was brought down-stairs, to take his place with his 
ellow prisoners. The Page could not be discovered 
mywhere. 

“Only four!” said the Count, running them over with 
us eye. “Never mind. March them out.” . 

They left the house, with their guards all roun 
hem, and were led into a lonely bye-street in the neigh- 
xarhood. There the soldiers halted, drew their swords, 
stalled out all together, “Kill! kill!” and attacked their 
lefenceless prisoners. 

The eldest boy was the first slain; and his father 
was the next victim. The youngest son (the same who 
bad shown such courage in pleading for his life), had 
he presence of mind to drop to the ground with them, 
md to lie there as still as if he too had been killed by 
the same sword-thrusts which had despatched his father 
ind his brother. Gast, the servant, was murdered last. 
All the clothing of the bodies was torn off them. The 
living boy lay naked in the blood of his nearest and 
dearest relations — to all outward appearance devih: 
tamed by his wounds,’ like the rest. ‘- . 
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As the Count and his men withdrew, believing that 
they had successfully accomplished the butchery of ther 
four prisoners, certain poor Papists living in the street, 
stole out from their houses to look at the dead bodies. 
One among them, a Marker at a Tennis Court, staid 
longer than the rest on the scene of slaughter; and said 
to himself sorrowfully , looking at the younger son as he 
lay on the ground: | 

“Sad, sad! here is the body of a mere child!” 

The boy, whose name was Jacques, hearing these 
compassionate words, ventured to raise his head, and 
said, piteously: 

“T am not dead. For mercy’s sake, save my life!” 

The Marker instantly pressed him back to the ground 
again, and whispered: 

“Hush! Don’t move yet, my little man. The soldiers 
are still in the neighbourhood.” 

Having spoken those words of warning, he withdrew 
a few paces, and walked backwards and forwards for s 
little while, watching, on the other side of the street 
In a few minutes he came back, and saying: ‘“‘They are 
gone, now — you may get up, my boy,” put his ragged 
old cloak over the naked body of Jacques, and led him 
away by the hand. They had not walked many paces, 
before some people met them, and asked who that 
strangely-dressed boy was. 

“My nephew,” answered the Marker. “The little 
rascal has been getting drunk, and I am taking him 
home to give him a good whipping.” 

The worthy man’s home was a garret in a ruinous 
old house. Arrived there, he gave Jacques some 
water to wash himself, end wme regged ‘clothing be- 

longing to the nephew, whom ‘he boy nsw permed 
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1s so poor that he had nothing to eat or drink; and 
that Jacques had a little ring still left on his 
, he asked leave to go out and pawn it, to get 
food. They supped, and breakfasted, the next 
ig, on the money obtained by the ring; and, then 
arker asked Jacques what he proposed to do next, 
here -he wanted to go. 
1e boy answered by begging to be taken to the 
', where he had a sister who occupied a place in 
aeen’s household. The Marker shook his head at 
roposal, and declined to risk the gallows by taking 
ag Huguenot, whose life he had saved, ito the 
uarters of the Papist conspiracy. 
ie next suggestion offered by Jacques, was that 
hould go to the Arsenal, where his aunt, Madame 
sembourg, lived. The Marker was ready to under- 
his expedition, though it was rather a long and 
‘ous one, provided they passed through no principal 
Before they started, he took occasion to remind 
8s of his poverty, and inquired if Madame de 
ibourg was a likely woman to give as much as 
crowns for the safe delivery of her nephew, at 
tes of the Arsenal. Jacques promised, in his aunt's 
that the sum should be forthcoming, and they 
| immediately. 
ley got to the Arsenal without misadventures of 
rt. Arrived at the gate, Jacques said to his com- 
ti 
Vait here; and I will send you out your nephew's 
, and the thirty crowns for taking care of me.” 
hile he was speaking, the gate was opened by: 
me coming out; and Jaeques dexterously sipped 
ore it was closed again. He wandered about tna ‘ 
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place, looking for the building in which his aunt li 
and meeting no persons but strangers, whom he 
afraid to inquire of. At last, who should he see but 
Page in his late father’s service — the lad who 
been saved by the Swiss guards! 

The Page (who had taken refuge with Madame 
Brisembourg on the night of the murder), did not 
cognise his young master at first, in the ragged clotl 
of the Marker’s nephew. Jacques made himself knc 
and was taken instantly to his aunt. — 

Madame de Brisembourg having heard that 
brother-in-law, and both his children, had been kil 
was in bed, overwhelmed by the shock of that drea 
intelligence. Her joy and astonishment can hardly 
imagined, when she found her youngest nephew sti 
ing alive and well by her bedside. She immedia 
ordered proper clothing for him, and arranged that 
bed should be made in her own dressing-room. Jac 
did not forget his friend the Marker, in the happine 
finding an asylum. He begged thirty crowns fron 
aunt, and sent them out, with the ragged clothes, lo 
preserver, who was waiting at the gate. 

Jacques enjoyed two days of rest and security in 
aunt’s dressing-room. At the end of that time, Man 
de Biron (Head of the Artillery Departments), — 
told that the King had discovered that certain - 
guenots had taken refuge at the Arsenal, and that 
Majesty was determined to have them sought for w 
out delay. This bad news the Marshal communicate 
Madame de Brisembourg, who immediately felt that 
nephew was no longer in safety under her own roof. 

The next morning, accordingly, she caused him t 
dressed as a Page in the service of Marmol ds Bi 
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and placed him, with many tears, under the protection 
of the Sieur de Born, a lieutenant-general of artillery, 
in whose good sense and humanity she could put per- 
fect trust. 


The Sieur de Born took Jacques out of the Arsenal 
and brought him to a house in the neighbourhood be- 
longing to a person connected with the Artillery De- 
partment, named Guillon. “Be so good,” said the Sieur 
de Born, “as to give this lad house-room for a few days. 
He is the son of an old friend of mine, and he is about 
to enter the service of the Marshal de Biron, in the ca- 
pacity of Page.” Guillon accepted the charge readily. 
He was a sharp man, and he strongly suspected that the 
story about the Marshal de Biron’s page was a mere in- 
vention. However, fortunately for Jacques, he was under 
obligations to the Sieur de Born; so he kept his suspi- 
cions to himself, and received the young stranger very 
kindly. 

Jacques remained unmolested in the house of Guillon 
for a week. His host was accustomed to go out every 
morning to his duties, and to return to dinner — on 
which occasion the lad generally ran to open the door 
for him. On the eighth day the usual knock came at 
the usual time, and Jacques opened the door; but, see- 
ing a stranger standing on the threshold, immediately 
clapped it to again in his face. Upon this, the man 
ealled through the door, “Don’t be afraid, my boy. 
Tam a messenger of your aunt’s, and I am sent to know 
how you are.” Jacques called back, that his health was 
excellent, and that he was very much obliged to his 
aunt; but he took good care not to open the door aggin. 
Tie deadly peril through which he had pesaed, ver 
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taught him to be as cautious as any grown man : 
Paris. 

_ When the master of the house came back, a litt 
later, Jacques told him what had happened. Guillo 
with a look of alarm, started up from his dinner, a 
ran to the Arsenal to make inquiries at the apartmen 
of Madame de Brisembourg. The information he r 
ceived there, justified the worst suspicions. Madame ( 
Brisembourg had sent no messenger to inquire after hi 
nephew's health. The stranger was evidently a Papist sp 

There was no resource now for Jacques, but ' 
resign all hopes of finding an asylum in Paris, and’ 
risk the danger of trying to escape into the country. | 
he had not possessed powerful friends at the Arsenal, | 
would never have been able to make the attempt. / 
it was, his aunt’s influence with the Marshal de Biro 
was powerful enough to give him another chance for h 
life. The Marshal had a royal passport intended for tl 
use of two persons in his service — that is to say, 
his steward, the Sieur de Fraisse, and of one of tl 
pages, who was accustomed to carry his written orde 
to the commanding officer of a troop of soldiers, then : 
gatrison in the country. It was arranged that tl 
steward should make use of the passport immediatel 
and that he should take Jacques with him in the ch 
racter of page. 

At the gate of the city by which they passed ot 
they found the Sieur de Born waiting to lend them h 
assistance, in case of any difficulties. He introduc 
Jacques to the official persons who examined the passpo 
as a relation of his own, who had recently entered th 
service of the Marshal de Biron. hanks to this recon 

mendation, the passport provel efiectoxl, ed ' 
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ard and the page rode through the gate without 
rance and without question. 
As soon as they passed the guard, Jacques asked 
re they were going to. “We are going into the 
try, if it pleases God,” said the Sieur de Fraisse. 
1ope from my heart it may please Him,” answered 
ues. And away they went along the high road. 
After two days’ riding they put up at an inn, where 
‘met with a Person of Quality, who had arrived be- 
them, and who rejoiced in a train of seven mounted 
ants. The Person of Quality was a zealous Papist, 
talked in high spirits of the successful slaughtering 
he ‘scoundrelly Huguenots, as he called them. He 
took a great fancy to Jacques, and proposed, as they 
> travelling the same way, to offer him the protection 
is train of seven mounted servants. Jacques and the 
rard were afraid to decline this offer. So the next 
they all travelled together. 
When they put up again for the night, the Person 
duality ordered his dressing-gown to make himself 
fortable after the journey. Jacques recognised the 
ern the moment the dressing-gown was produced. It 
belonged to his father. 
Once, wrapped up comfortably, with his boots off and 
legs on a chair, the Person of Quality resumed his 
icings over the massacre of the Huguenots. He said 
‘one mistake of any consequence had been com- 
ed in the execution of that righteous butchery, and 
was caused by allowing the Sieur de Caumont 
ques’ uncle) to escape. This circumstance the Person 
Juality sincerely regretted; but he was consoled by 
ing to mind that M. de la Force and both bis cmi\- 
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dren had perished, at any rate; and he was not wi 
hope that he might yet find out the place of the | 
de Caumont’s retreat, and have the satisfaction of k 
that detestable Huguenot with his own hands. 

This discourse and the discovery of the dres 
gown had such an effect on Jacques, that he tool 
first opportunity of entreating the steward to find 
some means of continuing their journey alone, the 
day. The Sieur de Fraisse was only too anxiot 
grant the request. He and Jacques rose the next n 
ing before daybreak, paid their bill, called for 
horses, and rode off, while the Person of Quality 
fast asleep. 

They encountered other dangers from stray P 
travellers, from which they escaped, however, with 
little difficulty. The further they got from Paris, 
fewer risks they ran. On the eighth day after thei 
parture, they reached a large building, situated 
very remote place, and called Castlenau. This wa: 
end of their journey; for here the Sieur de Caumont 
flown for refuge, after riding out to the Pré-aux-C 
with the rest of the Huguenot fugitives. 

“Nobody,” says the ancient chronicler from 
pages these particulars are taken — “nobody wouk 
lieve, if I tried to relate it, how the Sieur de Cau 
rejoiced over the recovery of the nephew whom he 
given up for dead. From that time forth he lovec 
boy as if he had been his son; and the first lesso 
taught him was to thank God, on his knees, night 
morning, for his deliverance from death.” 

It is good to know that Jacques showed himself 
worthy of his uncle’s affection and care. He entered 
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rmy, and rose to the highest distinction as a soldier. In 
Yrench history his name is famous, as the Marshal de la 
‘force. He escaped death on the field of battle’as mar- 
‘ellously as he had escaped it in the streets of Paris, 
md he lived prosperously to the ripe old age of eighty- 
our years. 

This is all there is to tell of the escape of Jacques 
rom the Massacre of St. Bartholomew's Day. 
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FAMINE. ABOARD! 


Wuen I was a lad, I was a long time aboard : 
that traded with a cargo of odds and ends; owne 
captain, Abraham Higginson; to Callao and other 
round the Horn. We had with us a sailor 1 
Richard Thoresby, and he was a great friend t 
Everybody liked, and had a sort of respect for 
We used to say that if he had cared to be a ma’ 
even a captain, he might have been one long | 
Old Abraham, our captain, would talk with hin 
and then; which he never would with us: but Th 
was a silent man, and not often cheerful. I bel 
may say he had more liking for me, although 
compared with him, than he had for any one else : 
ship. So, when Thoresby went ashore at Lima 
caught the fever, I nursed him. I was obliged to 
in a measure, for it was I who first heard that h 
ill, and went ashore to see him. When our ¢ 
heard of this, he sent both our trunks ashore wil 
money, and said we should not come aboard again 
soon after that the ship sailed and left us. 

This was a dreary situation for me, though I: 
thoughtless fellow. The sickness was pretty gene 
Lima at that time; all the rich merchants went 
and the business of the place was stopped. We 

, ia one of those low, lightrouilt houses which yor 
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in all South American cities, where earthquakes are 
always expected. Thoresby had enough of money, but 
nobody but I would go near him. I used to steal out 
to buy things for him at a distance; for people would 
not serve me if they knew I had been attending some 
oe with the sickness. The weather was very hot, 
and the stillness of some of the streets, as I went alone 
in the bright open day, gave me a strange sensation. 
At night-time I used to doze beside my patient’s bed, 
and wake up now and then when he stirred, or wanted 
drink. <A little Jew doctor in the town sold me medi- 
anes for him, but he would not come to see him, and 
Thoresby, after taking the medicines for awhile, would 
take no more. 

For all this, I never lost heart, till poor Thoresby 
began to talk very much, which gave me a great dread 
lest he should die mad. The fear of this made me 
more serious than ever I had been in my life. I thought 
that in that event I must inevitably die too; and one 
night I sat, with my lamp beside me at a little side- 
table, and wrote a long letter for my uncle and aunt in 
England, meaning to write outside it, that it was to be 
ent to them if I died. While I was writing this, 
Thoresby began to mutter in his sleep, and then, suddenly 
swaking, he called me to the bedside, and said he had 
wmething to tell me. What he told me, I will tell 
pretty nearly in his own words. 

“When I was such a lad as you,” said Thoresby, 
“I ran away from a good home, and went to sea. 
Teame back to England many times, visited secretly my 
native place, saw my father and mother, and once even 
heard them speak; but they never saw me again, or 
knew where I had gone. How this was does not matter, 
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for it is no part of my story. Nearly thirty years 
I sailed from Montreal for Liverpool, aboard a v 
laden with timber. We had a crew of thirteen per. 
including the captain; besides four passengers - 
physician and his wife, and an old Canadian French 
and his niece. It was in the month of January, anc 
had a fair wind; but we soon came among ice-fi 
and had bitter cold watches, which make men thin 
home, and comfortable fires ashore. Many a tin 
went aloft, and, holding on with hands or belly to 
frozen yards, and fumbling with numbed fingers at 
stiffened reefs, have thought I must go off with e 
blast that cut me in the face. We kept among the 
a long time, and got far out of our course: so at last 
captain told the passengers that, as he had not cou 
on the delay, he must shorten the allowance of 
for all. 

“This set me thinking. What if we should be n 
weeks in that situation? Our provisions must be 
gone, and we must perish one by one of hunger 
cold, or do something worse. I had read storie 
drawing lots aboard ships in such a situation; an 
night I dreamed about it. I do believe it was nc 
much the dread of death as of comipg to be one at 
horrible kind of feast, that frightened me. Howeve 
devised a plan — a selfish plan it was — for esca 
from such a horror. Our allowance of food was as 
very slightly diminished. Every’ day I saved some 
tion; and sometimes, on pretence of being more hu 
than usual, I bought the ration of a man who 
sickly, and could not eat. Such of those hoarding 
could be preserved, I put away in a box, inside 
chest, and now and then, when 1 went down to 
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hammock, and found mysclf alone, I used to open it, 
and contemplate my store with a miserly sort of satisfac- 
tion, which is horrible to me now to think of; for I 
knew that in my secret heart I looked forward to a 
time when tlie bottle of water which I hoarded there, 
would have become more costly than any wine that 
mortal lips ever tasted; when, if I had an opportunity, 
T meant to use my treasure slowly, to maintain my own 
life, while my companions starved. 

“The Frenchman and his niece I knew well, for I 
had lodged in their house. He was a superannuated 
government clerk with a small pension, who was going 
to live in France for the benefit of his health. The 
niece was an intelligent and pretty young woman, who 
spoke English well; for her mother was an English- 
woman. They were cabin-passengers, but had taken a 
passage at an intermediate sum, which restricted them 
fo plainer food than others got; but they fared no worse 
than the rest now.’ The rations were reduced again, 
ad we all began to feel the pinch. 

“We had heavy snow-storms, succeeded by bright 
‘ moonlight nights, awful in their silence; but, at last, 
the ice became rarer, and we began to sail clear. How- 
ever, a worse trouble awaited us. From the moment 
that the last ice left our sides, it was manifest that we 
Were sinking rapidly, from some great injury to the 
vessel’s bottom. It was in the night time when we 
discovered it; and, in the hurry and confusion, little was 
done to save stores until too late. One man, who 
volunteered to go below, was killed by the floating 
timber. The water bilged up the hatches, and kept the 
vessel flooded amidships; but the upper deck was com- 
yarstively dry, for the timber aboard kept the versed 
Novels and Tales. VI, 20 
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afloat, and there we all took refuge. We knew she 
could not sink, being merely waterlogged. 

“When the first alarm was given, I was below, and 
if thought: at once. of my box. It was heavy; but, 
taking it on my shoulder, I crept on deck, and groped 
my way aft with it. On the way I ran against several 
persons coming forward; but, in the darkness they took 
no heed of me, and I ‘deposited my treasure in a boat 
on the after-deck, and covered it as well as I could with 
coils of rope. I knew they would not take to this boat 
while the vessel floated, and I hoped that no one would 
think of disturbing the ropes. 

“For four days I took the share of the rations which 
th@ Captain distributed to us all. The physician’s wife, 
who was in ill-health, died, and was cast into the sea. 
This left us fifteen persons. The old Frenchman was 
also in weak health; but he held out, and his companion 
tended him constantly. Everybody took interest in them, 
wretched as they were, and it was a fine thing to see 
her bravery and constant care for her charge. I re 
member looking at them, and thinking that if there 
were no more than they, I would gladly give them a 
portion of my store; although, perhaps, I was then 
too selfish for that, and only flattered myself with tie 
thought. I did not dare myself to go to the boat until 
the first dark night, when I pulled off my boots, and, 
groping along, found my box, and stealthily ate a portion 
of its contents; eating, however, in great fear, lest my 
secret should be discovered; in which case I knew my 
famished comrades would have killed me for my selfish- 
ness. I knew I could have relieved them to some 
degree; but I did not stir. 1 heard theis murmurs, but 

I held my tongue; all which 1 Yostiied to wyad) ts 
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rhat, thought I,- would be my little hoard amongst all 
hese? Better that one should live, than that all should 
at, merely to live another day. 

“Soon after this our case became dismal indeed. 
[he ship sunk deeper, and even the after-deck became 
gradually immersed, so we all took refuge in the tops 
md rigging, where we lashed ourselves; and all day 
long, as shipwrecked men will do, reported a strange 
sail. As to my box, I had managed to fold its contents 
in & large sail-cloth which I carried with me, and of 
which we all had plenty. And now, seeing my com- 
panions’ weakness I took the devilish idea of feigning 
weakness equal to theirs, lest otherwise some suspicion 
might arise against me. 

“I had lashed myself in the mainshrouds, having 
made a better place for myself with a swinging board 
and an old coat. Immediately above me in the maintop 
were the Frenchman and his niece; but most of the 
ctew were in the mizenshrouds and top. I used to look 
wp and exchange a few words with the Frenchman and 
his charge. They were better sheltered than I was, and 
the girl, who was of a cheerful temper, bore up well. 
We threw no more bodies in the sea,. but several were 
dead, as I knew by the drooping of their heads, they 
being lashed to their places. One man, who had untied 
himself accidentally, fell with a splash in the deep water 
on the mid-deck, and no one offered to descend, or even 
poke. There now began a dreadful silence among us, 
wo that I began to doubt if many lived save I, the 
Frenchman and his niece, and an old sailor who was on 
me of the mizen yards. This man, whose name was 
Ephraim, sat drooping, and apparently very dejected, for 
veral days; but one day looking towards him, Boon 
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after daybreak, I found his eyes fixed upon me in 
manner that perplexed me. He was a man of a hidec 
cast of countenance, his face being furrowed with sca 
as if it had been at some time burnt with gunpowd 
and his upper lip being slit in a way that showed ; 
his front teeth even when his mouth was closed. ] 
had a low forehead, and long black hair like a Mal: 
and he regarded me with a scowl that at such a tu 
would have terrified the bravest. I could not see h 
unless I turned towards him, but at first a curiosi 
and finally an impulse which I could not control, co: 
pelled me to meet his eyes. For, when I did not lo 
I felt them upon me — nay, even. at night when 
could see him no more, [I felt that he was still looki 
towards me, and bending forward as if striving to disce 
my figure in the gloom. Sometimes he regarded 1 
with a grimace which was at once ludicrous and terrih 
but he spoke no word, only uttering now and then 
dismal cry, not like the sound of any human voice. 
“All this so fretted me in my weakness and depr 
sion, and so filled me with a kind of shame, that I: 
one night in my place and omitted to creep down to 1 
box. When day dawned, it was a relief to me fo fi 
our ship enveloped in a mist; and just. at that time 
heard a moan either from the Frenchman or his nie 
in the tops. Touched with a sudden pity, which in 1 
selfishness and fear I had not known until then, I ere 
up the shrouds to where they lay, and there found wl 
might have moved a stonier heart. The man lay ba 
against the mast quite cold, but his companion, w 
had been ,enveloped in a cloak and heap of sail-clo 
evidently by his hand, was living still It was | 
moans that I had heard. Whe could nat haxe eat 
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mnything for some days, nor had they had any water for 
» longer time, save a few drops of rain which they 
might have collected in the sail-cloth. I turned and 
crept down again to my box where I had still some 
biscuits, a piece of raw pork, some grocer’s plums, ‘a 
bottle containing in the bottom a little rum, and another 
small bottle of water. With some drops of the spirit 
and water mingled in the palm of my hand I wetted 
her lips, and after a while revived her a little, though 
still insensible — a happy thing. For finding the 
Frenchman quite dead, I moved his body to the edge of 
the top, and then let it down into the sea, which now 
eovered the mid-deck above the bulwarks. 

“She remained in this weak half-senseless state for 
me days, during which the mist continued, and shrouded 
,me from the terrible gaze of old Ephraim; but I heard 
jtim still. By what dreadful means he sustained his 
life, I only guessed. Sometimes he shouted out my 
mame, and then began again to utter those cries that I 
had heard before. It was evident to me that he felt 
sme spite against me; why, I knew not, for he could 
tot have discovered my secret. If he had, he might 
have rifled my box long before. - This idea, however, 
duced me to remove it by night into the top; where I 
fmally withdrew myself, and now sought, in cherishing 
RY poor companion, to find relief from evil thoughts. 
Once, when she opened her eyes, looking round, as if in 
quest of her former protector, she shuddered, and turned 
ler face to me imploringly, as if she knew that I had 
Power to save him yet: but at other times, even when 
tnscious of my care, — as when I wetted some biscuit 

Into. a paste and put to her lips — she seemed to have 
| Segoiten the horrors of the place. 
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“Hour by hour I felt an interest in the fate of th 
girl growing up within me, more deep than any feelix 
I had ever known. I reduced my own share of m 
little store of food and water to the lowest point that 
might sustain her the longer. I watched her face as st 
lay sleeping, and it seemed to me so beautiful, th: 
sometimes I fancied that my sufferings had brought upc 
me a kind of delirium in which shipwrecked men « 
visions which mock their horrible and lonely state; bi 
at most times, I clung to her with no thought but th 
of saving her from death. It seemed to me as if i 
hiding my store of provisions I had but unconsciousl 
prepared a means of rescuing her from that dreadful en 
which had befallen our companions. Sometimes, indee 
the idea would come upon me that if she should escay 
she would remember that I had had the power to prolor 
her uncle’s life — that 1 had marked his suffering 
and had yet held my hand. Would this make her hai 
me? The thought was now more terrible to me eve 
than death. 

“One night, having shrouded myself in sail-cloth - 
worn out with tending her — I dropped asleep. 
dreamed of warm and sheltered places; of walking i 
gardens in which the sunlight fell on an ancient re 
bricked wall where fruits were ripening; and with m 
was my dear companion — she my wife, and I no long 
a poor horny-handed seaman, but a gentleman, as I hs 
thought to be before I ran from home. This, and man 
such places, I had dreamed of — she with me in the 
all. I was suddenly awakened by a shriek, and, startin, 
found a hand at my throat. In an instant, I felt 
wound as from a knife upon wy erm, wot 1 yengle 
with my antagonist in ‘he Qerkmness. A cry % 
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“‘To the devil!’ he exclaimed, as he struck at 
me again with great force: ‘Why should I eat vultures’ 
food!’ . 

“He was a man of great strength. I struggled hard. 
I had no weapon; and if I had not warded off his last 
blow, he had struck me dead. But the top was slippery 
with the misty night-dews, and his foot tripped, and he 
staggered over the rope and sail-cloth in which I had 
been wrapped. Following up my advantage quickly, I 
thrust him from me, and he fell. I heard a dull splash 
in the water below. I slipped down the shrouds some 
distance and listened, but could hear nothing. Old 
Ephraim had perished. 

“Grey light was dawning, and the mists had cleared 
away, when I hastened up again to my companion, 
calling to her by the way; for her silence made me 
think that she had fallen into a swoon. She gave no 
answer, nor did she speak as I raised her from the 
ground, and found to my horror that there was blood 
upon her. My box, in which I had still some biscuits 
remaining, I had made a resting-place for her head, but 
it had been pulled out, and the sail-cloth which covered 
ber had been drawn aside. The madman or devil who 
had assailed me, had roused her in endeavouring to 
remove the box, and when she shrieked had stabbed her. 
She was still warm and gave some signs of breathing; 
g but they grew fainter. I spoke to her by name, calling 
tloud as I would call to some one at a distance; but she 
wes already in the distance of eternity. 

Of all that wretched band none now was wing 
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except I. Careless of all, and with a superstitious fee! 
that the box had somehow brought this fate upon me 
arose and cast its contents out into the wind, and 
down upon the edge of the top, with my feet hang 
over, and with my head resting on my hand. 

“Loss of blood from my wound quickly made 
feel a drowsiness in which it was strange that I did 
fall from that height. Sometime after this — lik 
man neither asleep or awake —I heard a noise of voi 
below, and rousing myself, with an effort, I looked de 
and saw @ boat alongside, with two seamen guarding 
and there, about a mile on our larboard side, was a la 
brig brought to in a calm sea.” 


When Thoresby reached this point in the narrat 
he paused. Though curious to know the end of 
strange story, I waited, determining not to press him 
speak. 

“They nursed me and brought me round,” he c 
tinued, “but they did not like me. They thought t 
I had killed my companion and her protector, and t 
the wound that I had got had been received in 
struggle. They whispered together that I had done | 
to rob them of their stock of food; and when they 
into a French port they would have had me tned 
murder and hung, or sent to the galleys. But they co 
make no case against me; and I was free. Ay, I 
free!” Thoresby continued, clutching my arm; “but | 
calumnies stuck to me. The old story has followed 4 
come up against me many a time, forcing me sometin 
to fly, and making me the sullen, hated fellow you ha 
known me.” 
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Such was the story Thoresby told me, on the night 

- before he died, and left me heir to all that he possessed. 

Whether it was true or whether it was but a sickly 

fancy of his mind, as he lay there in the fever, I never 

knew. I, alone, followed him to the grave; and, when 

the sickness had abated in Lima, I found myself happily 
untouched, got a ship again, and sailed for England. 
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THE PATAGONIAN BROTHERS. 


WE are not related. His name is John Griffiths, and 
I am William Waldur; and we called ourselves the 
Patagonian Brothers, because it looked well in the bills 
and pleased the public. We met by chance, about ax 
years since, on the race-course at Doncaster, and so took 
a sort of mutual liking, and went partners in a four 
through the midland counties. We had never seen or 
heard of each other up to that time; and though we 
became good friends, were never greatly intimate. I 
knew nothing of his past life, nor he of mine, and I 
never asked him @ question on the subject. I am par 
ticular to have this all clear from the beginning; for I 
am a plain man telling a plain story, and I want no 
one to misunderstand a word of what I am about to 
relate. 

We made a little money by our tour. It was not 
much; but it was more than either of us had been able 
to earn before; so we agreed to stay together and ty 
our fortune in London. This time we got an engagement 
at Astley’s for the winter, and, when the summer cams, 
joined a travelling circus, and roamed about as’ before. 

The circus was a capital thing — a republic, soo | 
say, in which all were equals. We had a manager, © 
whom we paid a fixed salary, and the rest went shares - 
. in the profits. There were times when we did nof even . 
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clear our expenses; there were towns where we made 
ten and fifteen pounds a-night; but the bad luck went 
along with the good, and, on the whole, we prospered. 

We stayed with the company two years and a half 
in all, and played at every town between York and 
Iondon. During that time we had found leisure to im- 
prove. We knew each other's weight and strength now 
to a hair, and grew bolder with experience; so that there 
was scarcely a new feat brought out anywhere which we 
did not learn, even to the “perche” business, and the 
trick of walking, head downwards, on a marble ceiling. 
The fact is, that we were admirably matched, which, in 
our profession, is the most important point of all. Our 
height was the same, to the sixteenth of an inch, and 
we were not unlike in figure. If Griffiths possessed a 
little more muscular strength, I was the more active, 
and even that difference was in our favour. I believe 
that, in other respects, we suited each other equally 
well, and I know that, for the three years and a-half 
which we had spent together (counting from our first 
meeting at Doncaster down to the time when we dis- 
solved partnership with the circus folks) we had never 
had an angry word. Griffiths was a steady, saving, 
silent fellow enough, with little grey eyes, and heavy 
black brows. I remember thinking, once or twice, that 
he was not quite the sort of person I would like for an 
enemy; but that was in reference to no act of his, and 
only a fancy of my own. For myself, I can live with 
any one who is disposed to live with me, and love peace 
and good-will better than anything in the world. — 

We had now grown so expert, that we resolved to 
better ourselves and return to London, which we did 
somewhere about the end of February or the begun, 
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of March, eighteen hundred and fifty-five. We put u 
at a little inn in the Borough; and, before a week wi 
over, found ourselves engaged by Mr. James Rice, of tt 
Belvidere Tavern, at a salary of seven pounds a-wee 
Now, this was a great advance upon all our previot 
gains; and the Tavern was by no means a bad place f 
the founding of a theatrical reputation. 

Situated half-way between the West-end and tk 
City, surrounded by a densely populated neighbourhoo 
and lying in the very path of the omnibuses, this e 
tablishment was one of the most prosperous of its clas 
There was a theatre, and a concert-room, and a garde 
where dancing, and smoking, and rifle-shooting, an 
supper-eating was going on from eight till twelve o’cloc 
every night all through the summer, which made th 
place a special favourite with the working-classes. 

Here, then, we were engaged (Griffiths and I), wit 
@ promise that our salary should be raised if we prove 

- attractive; and raised it soon was, for we drew enor 
ously. We brought out the perche and the ceiling bus 
ness; came down in the midst of fireworks, from a pla 
form higher than the roof of the theatre; and, in shor 
did everything that ever yet was done in our line —a' 
and did it well too, though perhaps it is not my pla 
to say so. At all events, the great coloured posters wel 
pasted up all over the town; and our salary was 0 
creased to fifteen pounds a-week; and the gentleman wt 
writes about the plays in the Sunday Snub, was please 
to observe that there was no performance in London ha 
so wonderful as that of the Patagonian Brothers; fi 
which I take this opportunity to thank him kindly. 

We lodged (of course together) in a quiet street on 

» Aill, near Islington. The house wea kept by Misa. Miss 
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m, & respectable, industrious woman, whose husband 
ad been a gasfitter at one of the theatres, and who was 
ow left a widow with one only daughter just nineteen 
ears of age. She was very good, and very pretty. She 
ras christened Alice, but her mother called her Ally, 
nd we soon fell into the same habit; for they were very 
imple, friendly people, and we were soon as good 
nends as if we had all been living together in the same 
use for years. 

I am not a good hand at telling a story, as, I dare 
ay, you have found out by this time, — and, indeed, I 
ever did sit down to write one out before, — so I may 
8 well come to the point at once, and confess that I 
oved her. I also fancied, before many months were 
wer, that she did not altogether dislike me; for a man’s 
nts are twice as sharp when he is in love, and there is 
ot a blush, or a glance, or a word, that he does not 
ontrive to build some hope upon. So one day, when 
infiths was out, I went down-stairs to the parlour, 
rhere she was sitting by the window, sewing, and took 
chair beside her. 

“Ally, my dear,” said I, stopping her right hand from 
orking, and taking it up in both of mine; “Ally, my 
ear, I want to speak to you.” 

She blushed, and turned pale, and blushed again, 
od I felt the pulses in her little soft hand throbbing 
ke.the heart of a frightened bird, but she never an- 
wered a syllable. 

“Ally, my dear,” said I, “I am a plain man. I am 
birty-two years of age. I don’t know how to flatter like 
ome folks, and I have had very little book-learning to 
peak of. But, my dear, I love you; and though I don't 
setend that you are the first girl I ever fancied, 1 con 
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truly say that you are the first I ever cared to make 
wife. So, if you’ll take me, such asI am, I'll be a 
husband to you as long as I live.” 

~ What answer she made, or whether she spoke al 
is more than I can undertake to tell, for my ideas - 
all confused, and I only remember that I kissed 
and felt very happy, and that, when Mrs. Morrison < 
into the room, she found me with my arm clasped n 
my darling’s waist. 

I scarcely know when it was that I first noticed 
change in John Griffiths; but, that it was somew 
about this time, I am tolerably certain. It is. har 
put looks into words, and to make account of trifles 
after all, are matters of feeling more than matte 
fact; but others saw the change as well as myself, 
no one could help observing that he grew to be 1 
silent and unsociable than ever. He kept away - 
home as much as possible. He spent all his Sun 
out, starting away the first thing after breakfast, and 
coming back again till close upon midnight. He | 
put an end to our old friendly custom of walking b 
together after our night’s work was over, and join 
sort of tap-room club that was kept up by a dozen « 
of idle fellows, belonging to the theatre. Worse 
this, he scarcely exchanged a word with me from u 
ing till night, even when we were at meals. He wat 
me about the room as if I had been a thief. And s 
times, though I am sure I never wronged him willi 
in my life, I caught him looking at me from under t 
black brows of his as if he hated me. 

More than once I laid my hand upon his sleev 
he was hurrying away on Gundsys, or turning off tow 
the club-room at night, end wad, “Gniitka, ‘boxe 
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ything against me?” — or, “Griffiths, won’t you 
iome to a friendly glass with me to-night?” But 
ier shook me off without a word, or muttered some 
lenial that.sounded more like a curse than a civil 
'; 80 I got tired of peace-making at last, and let 
' his own way, and choose his own company. 

e summer was already far advanced, and our 
ment at the Belvidere had wellnigh ended, when 
no to buy the furniture, and Ally to prepare her 
ig things. Matters continued the same with John 
i8; but, when the day was fixed, I made up my 
o try him once again, and invite him to the church 
e dinner. The circumstances of that invitation are. 
r in my memory as if the whole affair had taken 
his morning. 

was on the twenty-ninth of July (I am particular 
dates), and there had been a general call to re- 
_ at one o'clock that day. The weather was warm 
zy, and I started early that I might not go in late 
d; for I knew that, what with the rehearsal and 
Ww piece, and the Terrific Descent, I should have 
1 to do before my day’s work was over. The con- 
ce was that I arrived about twenty minutes too 
The gardens had a dreary look by daylight; but 
vere pleasanter, anyhow, than the theatre; so I 
1 up and down among the smoky trees, and 
d the waiters polishing the stains off the tables 
' summer-houses, and thought how shabby the 
ns looked when they were not playing, and what 
ble gim-crack concerns were the Stalactite Caves 
ie Cosmoramic Grottoes, and all the other attrac- 
vhich looked so fine by the light of coloured. \eimpa 
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‘Well, just as I was sauntering on, turning these 
things over in my mind, whom should I see in one of 
the summer-houses but John Griffiths. He was lying 

' forward upon the table with his face resting upon his 
clasped hands, sound asleep. An empty ale-bottle and 
glass stood close beside him, and his stick had fallen 
near his chair. I could not be mistaken in him, though 
his face was hidden; so I went up and touched him 
smartly on the shoulder. 

“A fine morning, John?” says I. “I thought I was 
here early; but it seems that you were before me, after 
all.” 

He sprang to his feet at the sound of my voice, & 
if he had been struck,-and then turned impatiently 
away. 4 

“What did you wake me for?” he said, sullenly. 

“Because I have news to tell you. You know that 
the sixth of August will be our last night here.... 
Well, mate, on the seventh, please God, I'm going to be 
married, and —’ 

“ Curse you!” he interrupted, turning a livid face 
upon me, and an eye that glared like a tiger’s. “Curse 
you! How dare you come to me with that tale, you 
smoothfaced hound? —— to me, of all men living?” 

I was so little prepared for this burst of passion, that 
I had nothing to say; and so he went on: 

“Why can’t you let me alone? Why*do you tempt 
me for? I’ve kept my hands off of you till now....” 

He paused and bit his lip, and I saw that he was 
trembling from head to foot. I am no coward — it’s not 
likely that I should be a Patagonian Brother if I was— 
but the sight of his hatred seemed to turn me, for the 

moment, quite sick and giddy. 
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“My God!” said I, leaning up against the table, 
hat do you mean? Are you mad?” 

He made no answer; but looked straight at me, and 
o walked away. I don’t knowShow it was; but from 
[| moment I knew all. It was written, somehow, in 
face. 

“Oh, Ally dear!” I said to myself with a kind of 
an, and sat down on the nearest bench; I believe 
t, at that moment, I scarcely knew where I was, or 
at I was doing. 

I did not see him again till we met on the stage, 
ut an hour afterwards, to go through our scene in the 
earsal. It was a grand Easter piece with a great deal 
firing, and real water, and a live camel in the last 
. and Griffiths and I were Mozambique slaves, per- 
ning before the Rajah in the Hall of Candelabras. 
yepting that it cost a great deal of money, that is all 
ver knew about the plot; and, upon my word, I don’t 
ieve that anybody else knew much more. By this 
e I had, of course, recovered my usual composure; 
‘I could see that Griffiths had been drinking, for his 
» was flushed and his balance unsteady. When the 
earsal was over, Mr. Rice called us into his private 
m and brought out a decanter of sherry, with which, 
oust say, he was always as liberal as any gentleman 
ld be. 

“Patagonians,” says he, for he had a wonderfully 
rry way with him, and always called us by that name. 
suppose you would make no objection to a little matter 
extra work and extra pay on the sixth — just.to end 
» season with something stunning — hey?” 

“No, no, sir, not we,” replied Griffiths, in a wort of 
rly manner that wasn’t natural to him. “We're Tenby 
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for anything. Is it the flying business you spoke al 
the other day?” 

“Better than that,” said the manager, filling up 
glasses. “It’s a new® French feat that has never 
been done in this country, and they call it the trap 
Patagonians, your health!” 

So we drank his in return, and Mr. Rice explai 
all about it. It was to be an exhibition. of postu 
and a balloon ascent both in one. At some dista 
below the car was to be secured a triangular woo 
framework, which framework was called the trap 
From the lower pole, or base of this triangle, one of 
was to be suspended, with a ligature of strong leal 
attached to his ancle, in case.of accidents. Just as 
balloon was rising and this man ascending head do 
wards, the other was to catch him by the hands and 
up also, having, if he preferred it, some band or ol 
to bind him to his companion. In this position 
were then to go through our customary performan 
continuing them so long as the balloon remained 
sight. ; 
“All this,” said Mr. Rice, “sounds much 1 

dangerous than it really is. The motion of a ball 
through the air is so steady and imperceptible that, 
for the knowledge of being up above the houset 
you will perform almost as comfortably as in the gard 
Besides, I am speaking to brave men who know 14 
business,-and are not to be dashed by § a trifle — } 
Patagonians?” 

Gniffiths brought his hand down neavily upon 
table, and made the glasses ring agai 

“I’m ready, sir,” said he, with en oth. “T’m reg 
to do it alone, if any man hete ' te viredd. te go Win 1 


a 
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He looked at me as he said this, with a sort of 
xcking laugh that brought the blood up into my face. 

“Tf you mean that for me, John,” said I, quickly, 
’m no more afraid than yourself; ‘and, if that ’s all 
out it, I'll go up to-night!” 

If I was to try from now till this day next ‘year, 
never could describe the expression that came over his 
xe as I spoke those words. It seemed to turn all the 
rrents of my blood. I could not understand it then — 
t I understood it well enough afterwards. 

Well, Mr. Rice was mightily pleased to find us so 
lling, and a very few more words ended the matter. 
r. Staines and his famous Wurtemberg balloon were 
be engaged; fifteen hundred additional coloured lamps 
xre to be hired; and Griffiths and I- were to receive 
‘elve pounds a-piece for the evening, over and above 
r general salary. 

Poor Ally! In the midst of the excitement, I had 
gotten her, and if was not till I was out of the theatre 
d walking slowly homewards that I remembered she 
ost be told. For my own part, I did not believe there 
33 the slightest danger; but I knew how her fears 
sald magnify everything, and the nearer I came towards 
lington the more uncomfortable I felt. After all, I was 
ch a coward — for I always am a coward where women 
© concerned — that I could not tell her that day, nor 
rn the next; and it was only on Sunday, when we 
ere sitting together after dinner, that I found courage 
1 speak of it. I had expected something of a scene; 
at I had no idea that she would have taken on as she 
id, and I declare that, even then, if the posters had 
ot been already out and myself bound in honour ‘to act 
7 @ my engagement, I would have gone streighs 0 

2% 
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Mr. Rice and declined the business altogether. 

little, soft-hearted darling! it was a sore trial to he 
to me also, and I was an inconsiderate idiot not te 
thought of her feelings in the first instance. But 
was no help for it now; so I gave her the only « 
tion in my power by solemnly promising that I 

be the first man tied to the trapeze. It was, of « 
the safest position, and when I had assured her o 
she grew calmer. On all other points I kept m 
counsel, as you may be certain; and as to John Gr 
I saw less of him than ever. He even took his 
in the city now, and, during the seven day: 
elapsed between the twenty-ninth and the sixth, 
once came face to face with me, except upon the 

I had a hard matter to get away from home 
the afternoon of the sixth came round. My darling 
about me as if her heart would break, and alt 
I did my best to cheer her, I don’t mind conf 
now that I went out and cried a tear or two i 
passage. 

“Keep up your spirits, Ally dear,” says I, 31 
and kissing her the last thing before I left the 
“And don’t be spoiling your pretty eyes in that 
Remember that I want you to look well, and that y 
to be married to-morrow.” 

The multitude in the Belvidere Gardens was 
thing wonderful. There they were, men, women 
children, thronging the balconies, the orchestra- 
and every available inch of ground; and there, i 
midst of them, rolled and swayed the huge Wurte 
balloon, like a sleepy, lolling giant. The ascen 

. fixed for six o'clock, thet we might come down age 
| daylight; so I made haste dress, end Then wend 
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a-room to see after Mr. Rice, and hear something of 
; was going forward. 
Mr. Rice was there, and three gentlemen with him, 
aly, Colonel Steward, Captain Crawford, and Sydney 
1, Esquire. They were fine handsome looking gen- 
en, all three — especially Sydney Baird, Esquire,. 
was, as I have since been told, a play-writer, and 
of the cleverest men of the day. I was going to 
r back when I saw them sitting there with their 
> and cigars; but they would have me in to take 
ass of port, and shook hands with me all round as 
e as possible, and treated me as handsome as any 
lemen could. 
“Here’s health and success to you, my brave fellow,” 
Colonel Steward, “and a pleasant trip to us all!” 
then I found that they were going up in the car 
. Mr. Staines. . 
And now, what with their light cheerful ways and 
sant talking, and what with the glass of wine that 
d taken, and the excitement, and the hum of voices 
| the crowd outside, I was in first-rate spirits, and 
mpatient to be off, as a racer at the starting-point. 
ently one of the gentlemen looked at his watch. 
“What are we waiting for?” said he. “It is ten 
ites past six already.” 
And so it was. Ten minutes past the hour, and 
iths had not yet been seen or heard of. Well, 
Rice grew very uneasy, and the crowd very noisy, 
so twenty minutes more went by. Then we made 
yur minds to go without him, and Mr. Rice made 
tle speech and explained it to the people; and then 
e was a cheer, and a great bustle; end the geniis- 
took their seats in the car; and a hempet full of 
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champagne and cold chicken was put in with them; and fk 
I was made fast by one leg to the base of the trapeze; 
and Mr. Staines was just about to get in himself and. 
give the signal to cut loose, when who should we nee: 
forcing his way through the crowd but Griffiths. 

Of course there was another cheer at this, and 
a delay of eight or ten minutes:more while he Was 
dressing. At last he came, and it was now just a quarter 
to seven o'clock. He looked very sullen when he found 
that he was to be the undermost; but there was no time 
to change anything now, even if I had been willing; 
so his left wrist and my right were bound together by 
a leathern strap, the signal was given, the band struck 
up, the crowd applauded like mad, and the balloon rose 
straight and steady above the heads of the people. 

Down sank the trees and the fountains, and the 
pavement of upturned faces. Down sank the roof of the 
theatre, and fainter grew the sound of the hurrahing 
and the music. The sensation was so strange that, for 
the first moment, I was forced to close my eyes, and 
felt as if I must fall and be dashed to pieces. But 
that soon passed away, and by the time we had risen 
to about three hundred feet I was as comfortable as if 
I had been born and bred in the air with my head 
downwards. 

Presently we began our performances. Griffiths wes 
as cool as possible — I never saw him cooler — and we 
went through every conceivable attitude; now swinging’ | 
by our hands, now by our feet, now throwing summer- 
saults one over the other. And during the whole of this 
time the streets and squares seemed to sink away to the 
right, and the noises from the living world died on the 
air — and, as I turned and Bung, Changing my position 
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ith every minute, I caught strange flitting glimpses of 
e sunset and the city, the sky and the river, the 
mtlemen leaning over the car and the tiny passengers 
yarming down below like ants on an ant-hill. 


Then the gentlemen grew tired of leaning over, and 
gan to talk and laugh, and busy themselves over their 
amper. Then the Surrey hills drew nearer, and the 
ty sank away to the mght, farther and farther. Then 
iere were nothing but green fields with lines of railway 
‘ossing them here and there; and presently it grew quite 
amp and misty, and we ceased to see anything, except 
rough breaks and openings im the clouds. 


“Come, John,” says I, “our share of this business is 
one. Don’t you think ve might as well be getting 
ato the car?” 


He was hanging below just then, holding on by my 
wo hands, and had been hanging so quite quiet for some 
ninutes. He didn’t seem to hear me; and no wonder, 
or the clouds were gathering about us so thickly, that 
sven the voices of the gentlemen up above grew 
nuffied, and I could hardly see for a yard before me in 
my direction. So I called to him again, and repeated 
he question. 

He made no answer, but shifted his grasp from my 
hand to my wrist, and then up to the middle of my 
wm, so raising himself by degrees, till our faces came 
arly on a level. There he paused, and I felt his hot 
wreath on my cheek. 

“William Waldur,” said he hoarsely, “wasn’t to-morrow 
o have been your wedding-day?” 

Something in the tone of his voice, in the question, 
a the dusk and dreadful solitude, struck me With 
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horror. I tried to shake off his hands, but he held toc 
fast for that. 

“Well, what if it was?” said I, after a moment 
“You needn't” grip so hard. Catch hold of the pole 
will you? and let go of my arms.” 

He gave a short hard laugh, but never stirred. 

“T suppose we're about two thousand feet high,” says 
he, and it seemed to me that he had something between 
his teeth. “If either of us was to fall, he’d be a dead 
man before he touched the ground.” 

I would have given the world at that moment to be 
able to see his face; but evhat with my own head being 
downwards, and all his weight hanging to my arms, | 
had no more power than an infant. 

“John!” I exclaimed, “what do you mean? Catch 
hold of the pole, and let me do the same. My head's 
on fire!” 

“Do you see this?” said he, catching my arms ¢ 
couple of inches higher up, and looking right into my 
face. “Do you see this?” 

It was a large, open clasp-knife, and he was holding 
it with his teeth. His breath seemed to hiss over the 
cold blade. “I bought it this evening — I hid it in mj 
belt — I waited till the clouds came round and there 
was no soul to see. Presently I shall cut you away 
from the balloon. I took an oath that you should neve 
have her, and I mean to keep it!” 

A dimness came over my eyes, and everything grew 
red. I felt that in another minute I should be insensible. 
He thought I was so already, and, letting my arms free, 
made a rn Pans at the pole overhead. 

spring saved me. Our wise were Youd 
“Meter and as he rose he drew we > Samay “wD Ns 
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for I was so faint and giddy that I could make no effort 
for myself. 

I saw him hold by the pole with his left hand; I 
mw him take the knife in his right; I felt the cold steel 
pags between his wrist and mine, and then..... 

And then, the horror of the moment gave me back 
ay strength, and I clung to the framework just as the 
hong gave way. 

We were separated now, and I was still secured to 
be trapeze by one ankle. He had only his arms to 
rast to — and the knife. 

Oh, the deadly, deadly strife that followed! it sickens 
ne to think of it. His only hope now lay in the cursed 
reapon, and so, clinging to the wood-work with one . 
vand, he strove to stab me with the other. 

It was life or death now, and I grew desperate. To 
feel his murderous clutch upon my throat, and, in the 
Rlence of that hideous struggle, to hear the report of a 
champagne cork — followed by a peal of careless 
langhter — overhead.... Oh, it was worse than 
death, a hundred times over! 

I eannot tell how long we clung thus, each with a 
hand upon the other's throat. It may have been only a 
few seconds; but it seemed like hours to me. The question 
wes simply which should be strangled first. 

Presently his gripe relaxed, his lips became dead- 
white, and a shudder ran through every fibre of his 
bedy. He had turned giddy! 

Then a cry burst from him — a cry like nothing 
human. He made a false clutch at the trapeze, and 
reeled over. I caught him, just in time, by the belt 
mand his waist. 
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“It’s all over with me,” he groaned between his set 
teeth. “It’s all— over — with me! Take your revenge!” 
Then his head fell heavily back, and he hung, a dead 
weight on my arm. 

I did take my revenge; but it was hard work, and I 
was already half exhausted. How I contrived to hold 
him up, to unbind my foot, and to crawl, so laden, up 
the ropes, is more than I can tell; but my presence of 
mind never failed me for an instant, and I suppose the 
excitement gave me a sort of false strength while it 
lasted. At all events I did it, though I now aly 
remember climbing over the basket-work, and seeing the 
faces of the gentlemen all turned upon me as I sank to 
the bottom of the car, scarcely more alive than the 
burthen in my arms. 

He is a penitent man now, an Australian settler, and 
as I am told, well to do in those parts. 

This is my story, and I have no more to tell. 
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{LL-AUTHENTICATED RAPPINGS. 


(—E writer, who is about to record three spiritual 
mces of his own in the present truthful article, 
it essential to state that, down to the time of his 
favored therewith, he had not been a believer in’ 
8, or tippings. His vulgar notions of the spiritual 
represented its inhabitants as probably advanced, 
eyond the intellectual supremacy of Peckham or 
ork; and it seemed to him, considering the large 
of ignorance, presumption, and folly with which 
rth is blessed, so very unnecessary to call in im- 
il Beings to gratify mankind with bad spelling and 
1onsense, that the presumption was strongly against 
‘espected films taking the trouble to come here, 
better purpose than to make supererogatory idiots 
isel ves, 
is was the writer’s gross and fleshy state of mind 
ate a period as the twenty-sixth of December last. 
it memorable morning, at about two hours after 
t, — that is to say, at twenty minutes before ten 
writer's watch, which stood on a table at his 
, and which can be seen at the publishing-office, 
ntified as a demi-chronometer made by Bavrza of 
wd Tales. VIII. ay 
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Geneva, and numbered 67,709 — on that mer 
merning, at about two hours after daylight, the 
starting up in bed with his hand to his forehea 
tinctly felt seventeen heavy throbs or beats in t 
gion. They were accompanied by a feeling of ] 
the locality, and by a general sensation not unli 
which is usually attendant on biliousness. Yieldi 
sudden impulse, the writer asked: 

“What is this?” 

The answer immediately returned (in throbs o 
upon the forehead) was, “Yesterday.” 

The writer then demanded, being as yet but 
fectly awake: 

“What was yesterday?” 

Answer: “Christmas Day.” 

The writer, being now quite come to hims¢ 
quired, “Who is the Medium in this case?” 

Answer: “Clarkins.” 

Question: “Mrs. Clarkins, or Mr. Clarkins?” 

Answer: “Both.” 

Question: “By Mr., do you mean Old Clarki 
Young Clarkins?” 

Answer: “Both.” 

Now, the writer had dined with his friend C 
(who can be appealed to, at the State-Paper Off 
the previous day, and spirits had actually been dis 
at that dinner, under various aspects. It was 
writers remembrance, also, that both Clarkins Seni 
Clarkins Junior had been very active in such disc 
and had rather pressed it on the company. Mrs. C 
too had joined in it with animation, and had obi 
in @ joyous if not an exuberant tone, that it was 

once & year.” 
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inced by these tokens that the rapping was of 
origin, the writer proceeded as follows: 
Lo are. you?” 

rapping on the.forehead was. ‘resumed, , but in a 
oherent manner. It was for some time impos- 
make sense of it. After a pause, the writer 
his head) repeated the inquiry in a solemn Voice, 
ned with a groan: 
0 ARE you?” 
aerent rappings were still the response. 
writer then asked, solemnly as before, and with 
roan: 
iat is your name?” 

reply was conveyed in a sound exactly re- 
a loud hiccough. It afterwards appeared that 
itual voice was distinctly heard by Alexander 
, the writer’s footboy (seventh son of Widow 
, Mangler), in an adjoining chamber. 
tion: “Your name cannot be Hiccough? Hic- 
not a proper name?” 
inswer being returned, the writer said: “I so- 
sharge you, by our joint knowledge of Clarkins 
tum — of Clarkins Senior, Clarkins Junior, and 
Mrs. — to reveal your name!” 

reply rapped out with extreme unwillingness, 
oe-Juice, Logwood, Blackberry.” 

appeared to the writer sufficiently like a parody 
eb, Mot@y and Mustard-Seed, in the Midsummer 
Jream, to justify the retort: 
wz is not your name?” 

"oD ing spirit admitted, “No.” 

hat do they generally call you?” - 


uSé. 
ah 
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“T ask you, what do they generally call you?” 

The spirit, evidently under coercion, responded, in 8 
most solemn manner, “Port!” 

This awful communication caused the writer to lie 
prostrate, on the verge of insensibility, for a quarter of 
an hour: during which the rappings were continued with 
violence, and a host of spiritual appearances passed be- 
fore his eyes, of a black hue, and greatly resembling 
tadpoles endowed with the power of occasionally spinning 
themselves out into musical notes as they swam down 
into space. After contemplating a vast Legion of these 
appearances, the writer demanded of the rapping spimit: 

“How am I to present you to myself? What, upon 
the whole, is most like you?” 

The terrific reply was, “Blacking.” 

As soon as the writer could command his emotion, 
which was now very great, he inquired: 

“Had I better take something?” 

Answer: “Yes.” 

Question: “Can I write for something?” 

Answer: “Yes.” 

A pencil and a slip of paper which were on the 
table at the bedside immediately bounded into the writer's 
hand, and he fouud himself forced to write (in a cu 
riously unsteady character and all down-hill, whereas his 
own writing is remarkably plain and straight) the fok 
lowing spiritual note. 

“Mr. C. D. S. Pooney presents his compliments to 
Messrs. Bell and' Company, Pharmaceutical chemists, 
Oxford Street, opposite to Portland Street, and begs them 
to have the goodness to send him by Bearer a fivegrain 
genuine blue pul and @ genuine black draught of cor- 

responding power.” 
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‘at, before entrusting this document to Alexander 
xion (who unfortunately lost it on his return, if he 
ot even lay himself open to the suspicion of having 
lly inserted it into one of the holes of a peram- 
ing chesnut-roaster, to see how it would flare), the 
r resolved to test the rapping spirit with one con- 
7e question. He therefore asked, in a slow and 
BBI1Ve Voice: 
Will these remedies make my stomach ache?” 
t is impossible to describe the prophetic confidence 
1e reply. “Yrs.” The assurance was fully borne 
ry the result, as the writer will long remember; and 
this experience it were needless to observe that he 
| no longer doubt. 
“he next communication of a deeply interesting cha- 
r with which the writer was favored, occurred on 
of the leading lines of railway. The cireumstances 
r which the revelation was made to him — on the 
id day of January in the present year — were these: 
had recovered from the effects of the previous re- 
‘able visitation, and had again been partaking of the 
iments of the season. The preceding day had been 
4 in hilarity. He was on his way to a celebrated 
, & well-known commercial emporium where he had 
ess to transact, and had lunched in a somewhat 
ler hurry than is usual on railways, in consequence 
be train being behind time. His lunch had been 
reluctantly administered to him by a young lady 
nd a counter. She had been much occupied at the 
with the arrangement of her hair and dress, and 
expressive countenance had denoted disdain. It will 
een that this young lady proved to be a powsrink 
am, 


‘, 
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The writer had returned to the first-class carr 
which he chanced to be travelling alone, the tre 
resumed its motion, he had fallen into a doze, ¢ 
unimpeachable watch already mentioned recorded 
five minutes to have elapsed since his interview w 
Medium, when he was aroused by a very singul 
sical instrument. This instrument, he found to 
miration not unmixed with alarm, was performing 
inside. Its tones were of a low: and rippling ch 
difficult to describe; but, if such a comparison } 
admitted, resembling a melodious heart-burn. Be 
it may, they suggested that humble sensation 
writer, 

Concurrently with his becoming aware of tk 
nomenon in question, the writer perceived that hi 
tion was being solicited by a hurried succession o! 
raps in the stomach, and a pressure on the che 
sceptic no more, he immediately communed wi 
spirit. The dialogue was as follows: 

Question: “Do I know your name?” 

Answer: “Z should think so!” 

Question: “Does it begin with a P?” 

Answer (second time): “Z should think so!” 

Question: “Have you two names, and doe 
begin with a P:” 

Answer (third time): “Z should think so!” 

Question: “I charge you to lay aside this levi 
inform me what you are called.” 

The spirit, after reflecting for a few seconds 
out P. O. R. K. The musical instrument then per 
a short and fragmentary strain. The spirit then 
menced, and spelt out the word “EP. 1K? 

Now, this precise article of pastry, tus 
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and or comestible, actually had formed — let the 
offer know — the staple of the writer's lunch, and 
tually had been handed to him by the young lady 
hom he now knew to be a powerful Medium! Highly 
ratified by the conviction thus forced upon his mind 
at the knowledge with which he conversed was not of 
xis world, the writer pursned the dialogue. 

Question: “They call you Pork Pie?” 

Answer: “Yes.” 

Question (which the writer timidly put, after strug- 
ling with some natural reluctance), “Are you, in fact, 
ork Pie?” 

_Answer: “Yes.” 

“It were vain to attempt a description of the mental 
xymfort and relief which the writer derived from this 
mportant answer. He proceeded: 

Question: “Let us understand each other. A part of 
you is Pork, and a part of you is Pie?” 

Answer: “ Exactly 80.” 

Question: “What is your Pie-part made of?” 

Answer: “Lard.” Then came a sorrowful strain from 
the musical instrument. Then the word “Dripping.” 

Question: “How am I to present you to my mind? 
What are you most like?” 

Answer (very quickly): “Lead.” 

A sense of despondency overcame the writer at this 
pont. When he had in some measure conquered it, 
he resumed: 

Question: “Your other nature is a Porky nature. 
What has that nature been chiefly sustained upon?” 

Answer (in a sprightly manner): “Pork, to be sure!” 

Question: “Not so. Pork is not fed upon Rok?” 

Answer: “Isn’t it, though!” 
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A strange internal feeling, resembling a f 
pigeons, seized upon the writer. He then became 
nated in a surprising manner, and said: 

“Do I understand you to hint that the hum: 
incautiously attacking the indigestible fortresses 
by your name, and not having time to storm them 
to the great solidity of their almost impregnabl 
are in the habit of leaving much of their content 
hands of the Mediums, who with such pig nou 
pigs of future pies?” 

Answer: “That’s it!” 

Question: “Then to paraphrase the words 
immortal bard —” 

Answer (interrupting): 

“The same pork in its time, makes many pies, 
Its least being seven pasties.” 
1 The writer's emotion was profound. But 
desirous still further to try the Spirit, and to a 
whether, in the poetic phraseology of the advance 
of the United States, it hailed from one of th 
and more elevated circles, he tested its knowled 
the following 
Question: “In the wild harmony of the 
instrument within me, of which I am again cc 
what other substances are there airs of, beside 
you have mentioned?” 
Answer: “Cape. Gamboge. Camomile. 
Spirits of wine. Distilled Potatoes.” 
Question: “Nothing else?” 
Answer: “Nothing worth mentioning.” 
Let the scorner tremble and do homage; let th 
sceptic blush! The writer ot his lunch had de 
of the powerful Medium, o gleaa of Duerry , wd 
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a small glass of Brandy. Who can doubt that the articles 
of commerce indicated by the Spirit were supplied to him 
from that source under those two names? 

One other instance may suffice to prove that 
experiences of the foregoing nature are no longer to 
be questioned, and that it ought to be made capital 
to attempt to explain them away. It is an exquisite 
case of Tipping. 

The writer’s Destiny had appointed him to entertain 
a hopeless affection for Miss L. B., of Bungay, in the 

, county of Suffolk. Miss L. B. had not, at the period of 
is the occurrence of the Tipping, openly rejected the writer’s 
: Offer of his hand and heart; but it has sinco seemed 
; probable that she had been withheld from doing s0, 
, by filial fear of her father, Mr. B., who was favourable 
to the writer's pretensions. Now, mark the Tipping. 
; young man, obnoxious to all well-constituted minds 
<5 (since married to Miss L. B.), was visiting at the house. 
‘+ Young B., was also home from school. The writer was 
-#. present. The family party were assembled about a round 
fable. It was the spiritual time of twilight in the month 
. @July. Objects could not be discerned with any degree 
{ of distinctness. Suddenly, Mr. B. whose senses had been 
-¥% lulled to repose, infused terror into all our breasts, by 
uttering a passionate roar or ejaculation. His words (his 
. @ducation was neglected in his youth) were exactly these: 
“f “Damme, here’s somebody a shoving of a lctter into my 
= hand, under my own mahogany!” Consternation seized 
> the assembled group. Mrs. B. augmented the prevalent 
‘ dimay by declaring that somebody had been softly treading 
7+i, Om her toes, at intervals, for half-an-hour. Greater con- 
i; temation seized the assembled group. Mr. B. called for 
vA ‘gh, Now, mark the Tipping. Young B. cried ( quate 
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his. expressions accurately), “It’s the spirits, fath 
They ’ve been at it with me this last fortnight.” Mr. 
demanded with irascibility, “What do you mean, s 
‘What have they been at?” Young B. replied, “Wanti 
to make a regular Post-office of me, father. They 
always handing impalpable letters to me, father. A let 
must have come creeping round to you by mistake. Im 
be a Medium, father. O here’s a go!” cried young 
“If I an’t a jolly Medium!” The boy now beca 
violently convulsed, spluttering exceedingly, and jerk 
out his legs and arms in a manner calculated to ca 
me (and which did cause me) serious inconvenience; { 
I was supporting his respected mother within range 
his boots, and he conducted himself like a telegra 
before the invention of the electric one. All this ti 
Mr. B. was looking about under the table for the lett 
while the obnoxious young man, since married to M 
L. B., protected that young lady in an obnoxious mann 
“QO here’s a go!” Young B. continued to cry with 
intermission, “If I an’t a jolly Medium, father! Her 
a go! There'll be a Tipping presently, father. Lo 
out for the table!” Now mark the Tipping. The tal 
tipped so violently as to strike Mr. B. a good half-doz 
times on his bald head while he was looking under 
which caused Mr. B. to come out with great agility, a 
Tub it with much tenderness (I refer to his head), a 
to imprecate it with much violence (I refer to the tabl 
I observed that the tipping of the table was uniform 
in the direction of the magnetic current; that is to s 
from south to north, or from young B. to Mr. B. I shot 
have made some further observations on this dee; 
interesting point, but thet the teble wadeuly revolvi 


| and tipped over on myself, besting me te he YS 
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th a force increased by the momentum imparted to 
by young B., who came over with it in a state of 
mtal exaltation, and could not be displaced for some 
ne. In the interval, I was aware of being crushed 
‘his weight and the table’s, and also of his constantly 
ling out to his sister and the obnoxious young man, 
at he foresaw there would be another Tipping pre- 
otly. 

None such, however, took place. He recovered after 
king a short walk with them in the dark, and no worse 
fects of the very beautiful experience with which we 
id been favoured, were perceptible in him during the 
st of the, evening, than a slight tendency to hysterical 
ughter, and a noticeable attraction (1 might almost term 
fascination) of his left hand, in the direction of his 
sart or waistcoat-pocket. 

Was this, or was it not a case of Tipping? Will the 
eptic and the scoffer reply? 


Ree en ee ne ee me eee 
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Own my twenty-second birthday, just five months ago, J. 
I gained the object of my highest ambition — the medal 
of the Academy of Arts of my native town — and on 
the same day sold a small landscape (with figures) for 
thirty guineas. I got thirty one-pound notes, and wrapt [ 
a shilling in each of them. Now, I said, I am too big 
for my native town, and the streets are too narrow. { 
Fame has not room to distend her cheeks enough to blow f 
the proper note. I will start to-morrow for London { 
There, what glories await me; orders from Lords, and T 
commissions from my honoured Sovereign and my adored 
Prince Consort; invitations to Waldemar Castle and 
Montresorville Hall all the summer; journeys to the Bank 
every quarter in my own neat little brougham to inves 
in the three per cents. I will run no risk by loans 
mortgages. And Miss Arabel, see if she will toss her 
head so high, and stalk away past me as if I were one of 
her father’s clerks! I rather think she will see she has 
not shown much sense since I met her before the Exh 
bition opened. 

These thoughts passed rapidly through my mind as I 
was packing my portmanteau. My mother offered to 
help me in this operation; but success had altered my 
sentiments with regard to thet entiqueted relation 20 . 
entirely, that I could not sdimit her to he yhomleys o 
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my clothes. The stockings of the gold medallist 
me sacred; the other habiliments of the painter 
pel Wood with figures, price thirty guineas,” 
lL a lower handling than his own, as I locked 
nanteau, put on the direction, and said, “Mother, 
ing to toon by the morning train.” My mother 
1, [ am Scotch, and our pronunciation is of the 
cotchest. 
. the toon?” said the old lady; “what for do you 
rain to gang till the toon?” 
provincial person did not know that Toon meant 
I snubbed her in a sharp yet dignified manner, 
ael Angelo might have snubbed his mother if 
been ignorant of something about Rome; and the 
jion ended by the amazed old individual bursting 
s, and saying: “Oh, Jamie, if this is the way 
yer mither because yer gotten a bit round thing 
round yer neck, I wish ye had never got the 


aishing! She had never parted from me before 
kissing me and saying: “Ah! Jamie, yere no 
nie, but y’ere gude, and that’s far better.” My 
‘tened in a moment, I would have called her 
1 kissed her a hundred times, and told her I 
r better than evor; but she was gone. She -had 
nto my aunt’s, three doors down the lane; and 
imily lamentation was held over my sad and 
1 disposition, and many wishes expressed that 
> might turn out to be a mistake, and to have 
ended for somebody else. As if anybody else 
int anything worthy of a prize! Ha! ha! I 
at the idea when it was reported to me at tea, 


ed the purse containing the thirty guiness with | 
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closer pertinacity to my breast. The proof of the pain 
ing is the price of it, I said, while my aunt sat a 
glooméd, and my mother looked at me with tears in h 
eyes. “He’s sae changed, Ellen,” she said to her scow 
ing sister, “ye wad na ken him for the same laud” (th 
is the hideous way in which the northern barbarity pr 
nounces “lad”), “he was aye a wee silly wi’ his frai 
and fancies, either in love wi’ ither folk or thinking ither fal 
in love wi him, but modest, and simple, and the kinde 
bairn to his auld mither; and only look at him noo!” 

- Deed he’s no very pleasant to look at any time 
replied Aunty Nell; “for his squint’s distressing, and th 
up-turn o’ his nose is far frae engaging, and just at pn 
sent I decline to look at him ava’, for he puffs like 
Hieland piper, and growls like a colley dog.” 

The infatuated pair carried on a conversation on th 
subject of my character, my personal appearance, m 
chances of success in the great world, the change com 
over me since the distribution, all as if I had beena 
article of furniture; or even with less delicacy, for 
should be ashamed to speak so disparagingly (in its pre 
sence) of a chest of drawers as they spoke of me. 

However, I heeded them not. I went full sail g 
the river of imagination, and saw myself president of th 
Royal Academy; proposing the prince’s health at th 
annual dinner, sworn in of the right honourable priv 
council, and taking my seat at the board accordingly 
How long they carried on their libellous discourse: hov 
long I indulged in an agreeable prospect for the futan 
I cannot tell; but at last my mother startled me in th 
middle of a walk with Lady Edith Maltravers, when. 
was in the very act of lifting her over a stile. I re 

member her long light hair got loose, wd IAL WL oe 
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ay face as I raised her in my arms; my mother inter- 
upted me, I say, while I was whispering some non- 
ense or other in Lady Edith’s ear, by screaming: “ Are 
re as ungrateful to ither folk as to me? Are ye no goin 
0 say fareweel till the President?” 

The thought fell upon my heart like “light from the 
eft,” and I put my Glengarry bonnet on my head, and 
walked to the President’s house. The President is a 
little stout man who married a printseller’s daughter, and 
had all his finest pictures engraved by the cleverest 
artists. His uncle also was provost of the town, and his 
sunt was wife of the editor of the “Weekly Connoisseur.” 
His genius therefore was universally acknowledged, and 
Sir Erskine Dawbie threw a new glory upon Scottish 
Art. He received me kindly. “What I have admired 
about you, Jamie,” he said, “is your great modesty, and 
your beautiful affection to your mother. Try to over- 
eome your bashfulness. It never did anybody any good. 
Continue to be kind to the auld woman, and I’ve no 
doubt you'll get on.” My modesty! and I was conscious 
of what a striking peacock I had become. My affection 
to my mother! and the poor old body was weeping over 
my harshness. I felt as if the President had stung me. 
The wasp went on; “you have some drawbacks, Jamie, 
f contend against. You’re very awkward in- manner, 
tnd sometimes rather repulsive in look. You are uncom- 
mon little, and no very weel made. Your tongue seems 
& wee ow’ big for your mouth, and your accent — you'll 
forgive me for saying so — is perfectly atrocious. Some 
of these faults you canne correct, but others ye can — 
particularly the language; and I hope one of your first 
endeavours, when ye get to London, will be to learn the 


English tongue.” 
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“But the brush has no accent,” I said, proudly, 
my eye fixed on an imaginary picture on the wall « 
Royal Academy. | 

“Deed has it,” replied the President; “so you 
nae paint Lincoln, or Devon, or any of the cot 
but only Grosvenor Square and Park Lane, like Sir 
mas. But in fack ye need ne mind what ye heint, 
can speak or get folk to speak for ye: for fortun 
made in London mair by the tongue than the pau 
Therefore I say again, learn to converse in a Chr 
like voice, and no to screech like a reupen owl.” 

I have a particularly delicate ear,and the Presi 
pronunciation fell on me like the death-cries of a tho 
pigs; but I was conscious at the same time that my 
was as bad — nay, worse; for the tone was sh 
and the words were more indistinct. And yet, y 
perception of this, with a taste for music which ° 
have made me a Paganini, I could not alter a note 
syllable. A house continued to be a “hooss,” in sp 
all I could do; and the cattle in my landscape we 
“coos.” Strange that I, who had painted the I 
Wood, could not avoid calling it the Keeple | 
While the President spoke, I could have killed hi 
his insulting unkindness; but on my way home I 
mined to profit by what he had said. I determix 
banish all Scotticism from words and grammar; and 
stalked past my two relations, who were still in 
sorrow at my behaviour, I made the first use o 
undefiled English by telling my aunt I despisec 
“hantiquated hidears,” and my mother that she 1 
“habsurd old ooman.” 

J went up the creaky old stairs to make prepar 

for my departure. A ‘thought struck me {pk WwW 
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ft my bed-room that old women must live, whether 
key were absurd or not, and that hantiquated hidears 
quired support, where-upon I took out my breastful of 
otes, and left half of them on the table. I then walked 
iajestically through the kitchen, and then the old ladies 
ft off their crying for 2 moment, and my mother said: 
Are ye no goin to say fareweel to yer auld mither?” I- 
ras on the point of breaking down. I was just in fact 
oing to kiss her when she unluckily called me by my 
ame. It is a hideous name, and all my indignation 
vas roused. I said, “What demon tempted you to call 
ne that? and above all, what made you marry a man 
rho was marked for infamy by the patronymic of 
iCraw? Is Sir Jemmy M‘Craw a possible name for the 
resident of the R. A—? Mother! mother! you have 
wen the ruin of your son!” 

I rushed forth into the night with my portmanteau 
m my back, and my other properties under my arm. 
Passing up Glenlivet-street, I looked up to the windows 
f number nine. There was a party going on. I heard 
he piano, and fancied for a moment how nice Miss Ara- 
ella M‘Clarty looked while she scattered her soft touches 
pon the chords like a shower of rosebuds. The tune 
yas “Whistle and I'll come to you, my lad.” As I dare 
sy, M‘Clavers, the advocate from Edinburgh, was there, 
Jancing at her with his toddy-oozing eyes; and young 
coogle, the surgeon, inspecting her clavicle and sternum 
nth professional admiration; and here was I, outside, 
ded with luggage, solitary, unknown, gazing up to 
19 first-floor window; for the ground-floor was occupied 
y the office of “Mr. Simon M‘Clarty, Writer.” Ha! ha! 
lay on! I shrieked (inaudibly, as people do in books). 
he tame will come when perhaps 1 may WES wna. 
ovels and Tales. Vill. 
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perhaps I mayn’t; but if I do, you, Miss . 
M‘Clarty, with your fine airs and graces, will 

me at the first note; but, after all, what are you 
Edith Maltravers? Go on, and tempt the wi 
M‘Clavers, the advocate, or young Scoogle, the 

You snobs! I despise you all! With which magn 
declaration I took my place for Edinburgh; and 
time continued my journey by the morning mail 
London. | 

The mail-train to London I said, and in al 
and punctuality it reached its destination, but I 
never attained. No; though my ticket was paid 
whole way, London I have never seen. Regen 
the National Gallery, are all to me still undi 
lands. <A great change took place in my mind 
tunes, and this is how it occurred: 

I got to Berwick in a pleasant day-dream 
time, only interrupted by the attempted conver 
some brutes in human form who would not leav 
myself, One ruffian, a guano-thoughted sava; 
had come down from Doncaster to the Agricultur 
seeing my easel and other properties stowed away 
my seat, had the insolence to mistake me for a 
ing musician, and asked me to favour the com 
a play on the poipes. Another scoundrel thot 
parcel contained a thimble-rig board, and aske: 
him have a touch for the pea. I didn’t like t 
for my hideous Scottish accent glared me in the 
farther I receded from my native land, and I 
tain my indignant responses would have been 
with laughter. I could have given my life to b 
for five minutes with a true English yronunciati 

I might have said, “Vulgar wretches, 1 loos 
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ma with contempt. A gentleman holds no controversy 
ith such disgusting snobs!” But too well I knew, if I 
ad ventured to give utterance to these lofty words, the 
mm they would have taken: — “Vulgar ratches! I luck 
pon on ye wi’ contem. A gentleman does na’ have any 
mtroversy wi’ sich discustin’ snoabs!” I was therefore 
lent, because my tongue could not obey the dictates of 
ty mind. The fear of my own pronuncation grew upon 
16 with every mile; and, when I reached Paulborough, 
t which we were allowed a pause of twenty minutes 
wx refreshment, I could not bring myself to ask for 
read and butter, from the appalling consciousness that 
should have demanded “brid and buther.” I stood 
‘iceless at the counter, tired with the journey, and 
early famished; when there appeared at the other side 
f the range of glasses and plates and bottles and tarts, 
! woman — no, a lady — no, an angel. Such a face 
[mever saw — such a figure never moved in the dreams 
f Titian. Young, tall, light-haired, slim-waisted, blue-eyed, 
sweet-voiced, — dark gown, silk apron, gold necklace, lace 
acket. Oh, how my heart went beating, beating; and 
ihe leaned across a salver covered with pork pies, and 
mid, “Will you have anything to eat, sir?” If all the 
ld in the Bank; if all the pearls in the sea; if all the 
famonds in Golconda had been offered me to make an 
nswer, I could not have done it. I stood open-mouthed, 
pen-eyed, open-handed, feet wide apart, hat on the 
ack of my head, and gazed at the celestial vision. 
Vhat an arm! what shoulders! what a shape! what a 
nin! what lips! — and I never said a word. “A for- 
igner, I suppose,” she said, with a smile, “poor fellow! 
wonder where his organ and white mice are.” 

I felt blinded by the sight of so much \oveiness. 1 

; ok 
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staggered rather than walked to the carriage I had come 
in. I took out my things, my trunk, and all my pro- 
fessional baggage, and laid them with a great thud on 
the platform. “Here I stay till I've spoken to that wo- 
man — till I’ve told her I adore her, — till I’ve painted 
her portrait, — till ’'ve married her. I'll take her down 
with me to the north. We will settle ourselves in a 
charming cottage on the Tay, within the shadow of the 
Kippel Wood. I will paint all the morning with Adelisa 
(I wonder what her name is?) sitting beside me, or re- 
posing on a sofa as my model for ‘Tired Huntress re- 
turning from the Chace. We will walk in the green 
lanes: we will fish in the flowing stream: we will read 
in the same book.” “Get out o’ that will ye,” said the 
policeman, rudely pushing me from the edge of the plat- 
form. “The passengers are taking their seats. Train’s off, 
gentlemen. Now, sir, where do you wish to go?” 

How could I tell the vulgar person where I wished 
to go? I had no wish to go anywhere. I knew nobody 
in Paulborough, nor the name of a street, nor the sign 
of a hotel. I gazed in at the open door of the first class 
refreshment-room long after the train had disappeared; 
and, still busy among the salvers, corking bottles, rinsing 
out glasses, re-arranging plates of sandwiches was Adelisa. 
Ah, how beautiful she was as she coquettishly looked in 
the glass on the wall behind her, and tossed a stray 
ringlet into its proper place, or smoothed down her little 
apron, or smiled to the inferior maidens, or to the red- 
faced mistress of the place, who sat at a window. in an 
inner chamber — or to the stout old waiter, or the burly 

porter; smiles, smiles for all — but not a smile for me! 
or to the policeman, or to the eeady ad tahweyq clerk 
— OF, —or — He! perish the mga wank. wyen\ ureds. 
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heart! a young man, tall and handsome, comes in from 
the street door, slips quietly behind the counter, takes 
her round the waist, chucks her under the chin, and 
mys, “Veal and ham, Sukey, and a glass of cherry 
bounce.” 

“Now, sir, do you wish to go anywhere?” said the 
policeman. 

“No,” I said in a feeble voice; “I have no wish to 
go any where.” 

“Well, you mustn't stand here all day,” said the 
man. ‘“Down-train here in forty minutes; Sam, clear 
away the gentleman's luggage.” 

Had she knocked him down? Had she drawn herself 
up like Minerva helmet-headed, spear in hand? Had 
she cindered him into silence with a glance of preter- 
natural fire? The brute was cutting his veal and ham, 
and putting little bits of it with his fork into her mouth, 
and sipping cherry-brandy, and making her sip it too — 
sip for sip. And I hadn't even asked her to give me a 
mutton pie, or a piece of bread and butter, or a glass of 
soda-water for fear of offending her delicate ear with my 
hyperborean brogue! Why wasn’t I born in Suffolk, or 
Devon, or Yorkshire; where if the language is peculiar, 
it is still English, and this charming English woman 
would have recognised me for a countryman, and never 
have mocked me for my provincial tones. 

“Where to sir?” said the porter, who had put all 
my worldly goods upon a truck. 

“Wherever you like,” I said, “the nearest change 
hoose.” I knew twenty names for the sort of place I 
meant; but nothing would make its appearance on my 
disgusted lips but the basest of Scotch appelletions. 

“Where, sir?” inquired the ignorant fool. 
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“Pottus, ouse of hentertainment for man and bea 
hinn! ’otel! public!” I cried in a fury of cockney p 
nunciation. 

““Wery good, sir,” said the man, “you'll find he 
cellent hale at the Fisherman; also skittles.” 


One glance I cast into the refreshment-room. 8 
was alone — will I speak? will I take her hand? will 
tell her all I feel? I couldn’t. I felt assured of 1 
being able to utter a syllable if I-once got within t 
glamour of her look. So I followed the porter w 
a sigh off the platform, through the office across t 
street, and behold me in the coffee-room of the Fish 
man. 


“Brandy-and-water!” I said as I threw myself on 
chair. “I will gather courage from the bottle to tell I 
my love. In forty minutes the Down-train will arrn 
and I shall see her again. Make haste, waiter — a 
let it be strong.” My seat commanded a view of t 
entrance of the station. Puffing out of it with a cig 
in his mouth, and his hat on one side of his head, the 
came forth the insolent gent, who had shared his lunche 
with — (brutal miscreant, why did he mention h 
nume?) Sukey. To me she was Susan, Susannah, eve 
form of the name but that; and, as I gazed on him, 
hated him — hated him for his matchless impudence - 
his six feet height — his audacious countenance al 
manly face and beard. “Who is that?” I asked # 
waiter, when he brought me the tumbler. 

“That, sir; that’s young Glinders, son of Glinde 
and Co, the brewers.” 

“And waiter!” I said in a careless voice, “who 

Sukey at the bar? the young \aty im Lhe lovely Gren 
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the loveliest creeture in England — small waist, fine 
shoulders, white hands —- din ye ken her?” 

“They say young Glinders is going to marry Miss 
Oggit, which her mother keeps the refreshment-room — 
praps it’s her, sir.” 

Death! she shall be réscued from the hands of Glin- 
ders. I will show her my landscape — waiter, more 
drink! — quick! I will ask her to come out for a walk 
after the Down-train goes. If once I get her to listen 
— to understand — aye — but how is that to be done? 
Don’t my frightful Scotch frighten her to death? Will 
she comprehend what I mean? 

* % # 4 * 

We walked in: the cool of the evening. The sun 
sill lay in golden touches on the tops of wood and spire 
— the path led gradually away from the town, and 
followed the windings of a burn. There were foot-stiles 
at every field; at every stile I helped her over. I held 
her hand as she placed her beautiful foot on the top-rail 
and leapt down to where I stood. Once when to sup- 
. port her better 1 placed her hand upon my shoulder, 
Glinders suddenly came up the hedge-row. He gloomed 
and glowered —- with my disengaged hand I struck him, 
and felled him to the earth — such a blow as Wallace 
may have bestowed on an English tyrant; as Cuthullin 
leaping from his cloud-borne car may have administered 
to Connal of the azure locks. Cold lay Glinders in his 
woe, grief seized his heart. “Fallen art thou, son of the 
brewer, and compassion fills my soul. Rise, captive 
of my spear, and leave my Susan to the voice of my 
praise 7 


% *¥ *¥ % *¥ 
“Waiter, if ye dinna bring me mair dmnk in soE 
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moment 0’ time, Tll brain ye on the wa’ — the tram 
will be down in ten minutes. ” | , 
* * es 

She blushed a beautiful consent. “Thos ever,” |] 
cried, “is sincerity rewarded.” I took her home my 
beautiful, my bride. My mother bent over her — my 
aunt cried with rapture. I took her forth and said, 
“come into the garden, Sue,” and we listened togetha 
to the dry-tongued laurels, pattering talk. ‘This is my 
home, I said, we can easily add a painting-room at the 
west. Here I will work all day. Fame, money, friends, 
will all pour in; and you, seated like a goddess on an 
emerald throne, shall receive the homage of my heart — 
“Waiter, there’s the whistle o’ the Down-train. Mair 
drink, or ye’re a deed man.” 

I swallowed the brandy and water. I hurried across 
the street. The London passengers were already in the 
room. I joined them — a fat man held forth his dirty 
hand and seized a mutton-pie. She said sixpence, he 
threw it down again, and said it was an extortion, he 
never paid more than a fourpenny piece. I stood and 
looked at her. Our eyes met. She smiled — the quarrel 
was arranged, I know not how, I only saw her hp 
curling with divine compassion towards the savage, and 
I believed, a softer compassion towards myself. When 
they were all gone, when the room was again empty — 
I suddenly felt an impulse of ungovernable admiration 
I stretched across the counter and seized her hand; [ 
was forcing it to my lips, but upset a large cruet of 
cherry-brandy and a vast pyramid of tarts. She screamed 
and struggled. I held her taper fingers, “I canna live 
withoot ye,” I cried. “Gome end merry me this moment, 

or I'll dee on the floor. Yi see ye to the nex, Bais: 


¢ 
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ion. Ye sall be, Venus in a shell, or Cleopatra with the 
sp, or Joan of Arc with the sword; and as to Glinders, | 
"li murder the haill firm!” 

# # * * # 

The mayor of Paulborough, is the most disgusting 
ooking fellow, I ever saw. He sat frowning and puffing 
m his chair-of-state, and fined me large sums by way of 
lamage for the breakages, and five shillings for being 
lisorderly, and incapable of taking care of myself. 

Next night at a late hour, I tapped at my mother’s 
window. She thought I was a ghost, and went through 
half the shorter catechism, before I could persuade her 
I was come back. “Mither,” I said, as I swallowed 
gome bread and cheese before going to bed. “I’m no 
going to leave ye any mair. The English dinna under- 
wand us ava.’ Were oer modest and bashfu’ — and 
that’s the reason we never get on either wi’ men or 
women — but yet modesty’s a real merit in learning, 
ind 'tawlent, and genius, and poetry, and painting, and 
meta pheesics.” 
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THE APPARITION OF MONSIEUR 
BODRY. 


I. 


Exactty one hundred years ago, there lived in Paris, . 
in the Rue Saint Martin, a rich silk-merchant named | 
Gombert. He was about sixty years of age, a widower, = 
with an only child, a beautiful girl of nineteen, who ; 
was no less admired for her personal attractions than for « 
the handsome fortune which she was likely one day te 
inherit. Madeleine Gombert was, indeed, the greet ~- 
match of the quarter in which the silk-merchant dwelt, ~ 
and if she did not marry it was not certainly for want, ' 
of suitors. A hundred years ago the reign of the Ency- = 
clopedists had begun, their doctrines had penetrated far 
and wide, and religion was going out of fashion; but a 
stranger accidentally dropping into the church of Saint 
Merri, on a Sunday morning, would have concluded, 
from the number of young men who knelt at mass and 
sat out the sermon, that devotion had — at all events 
— lost no ground in that quarter of the city. He would, 
however, have been wrong; the cause of this crowd of 
devotees arising simply from the fact, that Saint Merri | 
was the parish church of Monsieur Gombert and his : 
daughter, and that to see and, possioly , atixact the notice . 
of the beautiful Madeleine, bad o gest deal were ta da™ 
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with their attendance than the sincerity of their faith, or 
their admiration’ for the preacher. Whether Madeleine 
Gombert were aware, or not, of the sensation which her 
presence excited I will not pretend to say: the chances 
are, that feminine instinct set her right on this point, 
though it did not influence her conduct. As for Monsieur 
Gombert, he was as far as possible from putting a right 
construction on this peculiar demonstration: to doubt was 
not his habit. He accepted everything literally, and be- 
lieved religiously in all he saw. 

Of course, it was never intended by nature or custom, 
by Madeleine Gombert or her father, that the possessor 
of so much beauty and the heiress of so much wealth 
Should go to the grave unwed. Her marriage had, in 
fact, been a thing decided on, after the usual French 
_ mode of that time,— where there was anything to marry 
for, — while she was yet a child. The business of the 
mik-merchant of the Rue Saint Martin had thrown him 
in very close relations with a rich manufacturer of the 
' tity of Lyons, of the name of Bodry. As the connection 
# increased, the desire arose on each side to cement it by 
the union of the two families. Monsieur Bodry had an 
Only son, Monsieur Gombert an only daughter. Could 
anything be more natural than a compact between two 
@apitalists, the terms of which should be, that Monsieur 
Bodry’s son should marry Monsieur Gombert’s daughter? 

Although the proposed marriage of Henri Bodry and 
Madeleine Gombert was an arrangement of ten years’ 
standing between their parents, which needed no consent 
on the part of the contracting parties, still, with the 
| view of making them acquainted, Monsieur Bodry one 
fine morning consented to the request of his son, that be 
| mmight go to Paris to see his betrothed, a few months be- 
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fore he came of age; on which occasion fhe nuptials were 
to take place. The young man felt, without doubt, 4 
certain degree of curiosity respecting the person who was 
destined to be his partner for life; but — if the trath 
must be told, — he was, though of feeble constitution 
and uncertain health, extremely fond of pleasure. Then, 
as now, Paris was the focus of enjoyment, and to have 
his full swing of the capital before he settled down fa 
good was the thing of all others which the young 
Liyonnese most ardently desired. Supplied then, with 1 
full purse and the letter of introduction to Monsieur 
Gombert, which constituted his sole credentials, Henri 
Bodry set out from his native city, about the latter end 
of November, in the year seventeen hundred and fifty: 
seven. 

A hundred years ago, thé journey from Lyons t 
Paris was an affair of time. Ordinary travellers usually 
went by roulage, and consumed nearly twenty days on 
the road; but the wealthier middle classed aspired to the 
coche, a lumbering carriage without springs, nearly # 
heavy and almost as slow as the public wagon, but ir 
finitely more genteel. As the roulier did not compost 
with the dignity of Henry Bodry, he took the coche. In 
those days of rare intercourse between places separated 
by any great distance, it seldom happened that the tr 
veller, who was going all the way, met with a cor 
panion similarly intentioned. For the most part, people 
descended at intermediate towns, where others supplied 
their place; but it not infrequently chanced that a dreary 
blank with no new faces intervened, creating that wort 
of all sensations a Frenchman can experience, the ir 
tolerable ennui of having nobody to talk to. 

Henry Bodry’s prospect sk vherting, wea it Yon lees 
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1eerless character; for, after passing Trevoux, he found 
imself the sole occupant of the coche, and this irksome 
jlitude lasted until he reached the ancient city of Macon. 
‘he coche, as soon as it was dark, put up for the night 
t the auberge called The Cross of Burgundy, and in a 
wge room, containing four beds, the usual complement 
t that time, Henri was left to sup and sleep, and make 
| out how he might until eight o’clock on the following 
norning, when the vehicle would be once more in 


With a long November evening before him, the pro- 
pect was not a pleasant one; but, while he was waiting 
or his promised supper, a stranger entered the apart- 
went, dressed as if for a journey, and carrying a small 
ralise in his hand. He was a young man, apparently 
tbout the same age as Bodry, good-looking, and of a 
theerful, pleasant countenance. After bestowing a glance 
m the occupant of the chamber, the stranger looked 
boot him, as if to see which bed was unoccupied, and 
hen took possession of one of them by throwing his 
loak, hat, and valise upon it. This act of appropriation 
erformed, he approached the table where Bodry sat, 
nd, without any preamble, asked him if he was tra- 
elling, and which way he was going. With the frank- 
ess of his age, Henri at once told him his destination, 
| which the new-comer expressed great satisfaction, he 
eing also bound for Paris, and, as freely as he had in- 
uired, went on to say, that he had come some distance 
oss the country, was very cold and hungry, and if 
lonsieur had not already eaten his supper, would be 
ost happy in being permitted to share that meal with 
im. Bodry was delighted to have a companion w 
reesble, and acquiesced in the proposel most reemily, 
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the supper was soon served, and over a bottle of Moulm 
& Vent, the wine for which Macon is still so famous, 
the young men rapidly made acquaintance. At twenty 
years of age, there are no reserves; Bodry entered into 
his own affairs without the slightest concealment, de- 
scribed his position, stated the object of his journey, and 
fairly acknowledged, in reply to a laughing question 
from the other, that he had no great vocation for his | 
impending marriage. 

In return for this confession, the stranger said, his 
name also was Henri — Henri Blaireau, — the son of 
an avocat at Bourg-en-Bresse; that he was not over 
burthened with money, but hoped to acquire it by 
following his father’s profession, after he had studied 
enough law at the college in the Rue St. Jean de Beauvais. 
As to the law itself, it was not his choice; he would 
rather have spent a fortune, than be at the trouble of 
making one, — but what would you have? 

The intimacy which thus sprang up between the tr 
vellers was not diminished by the time they reached 
Paris. On the contrary, it had grown into a strong J 
friendship. Their habits and tastes were so closely 
allied, that what the one proposed, the other was sure 
to agree to. 

Amongst the subjects which engaged them during the 
latter part of their journey was the question where they 
should lodge on their arrival in the capital. Bodry knew 
nothing of Paris, and therefore made no objection to the 
Quartier Latin when it was proposed by Blaireau; 9° 
they went to the Ecu d’Argent, in the Rue des Carmes 
— an auberge which the latter had heard his father 
praise, when slightly in his cups, va being the only place 

in Paris for drinking Vin de Beouns. MW waa whe 
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hionable part of the town, but the college was near 
l the residence of Monsieur Gombert not remote. 

Notwithstanding this proximity, it seemed that neither 
‘e nor law was meant to be the first consideration with 
wsieurs Bodry and Blaireau. Together, they saw the 
wionettes on the Boulevard du Temple; together they 
mt to dance at the gardens of the Colisée; together 
xy dined at the Moulin de Janelle, the most celebrated 
all the extra-mural taverns of Paris; together, they 
mt everywhere, in short, except to the College of Law 
d the Church of Saint Merri. 

One evening, when they were returning home, ac- 
lent led them through the Rue Saint Martin, and a 
alm of conscience came over Bodry when he remem- 
ted that he had been already three weeks in the ca- 
lal without delivering his letter of introduction or 
king any inquiries after Monsieur Gombert and Made- 
iselle Madeleine. A qualm of conscience sometimes 
ses from a physical cause. Henri Bodry was a little 
| of sorts, and proposed — like a certain gentleman 
in he fell sick — to do something extraordinary by 
y of amendment. When he reached the Ecu d’Argent, 
wever, he felt so much worse that he went directly to 
i; in the course of the night he was seized with a 
lent fever, and, though it in some degree abated on 
' following morning, he remained very ill. Nothing 
ud exceed the kindness and attention of Henri Blaireau. 
1 sat by his friend’s bedside all night, ministered to 
his wants, soothed him by his care and encouraged 
o by his conversation. 

Bodry’s discourse turned chiefly on what was upper- 
st in his mind at the moment of his seizure, and Me 
tre to make the long-neglected visit waa increased. WY 
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a letter which arrived from Lyons, asking him : 
questions respecting the silk merchant's family. I 
was in vain he strove to rise; the fever still held hi 
thrall; yet, in the perversity of his malady, he pen 
in declaring that the visit must immediately be 
Henri Blaireau urged that Monsieur Gombert wa: 
aware of his being in Paris, with various other 
ments, and concluded by saying, that if his friend de 
it, he would go to the Rue Saint Martin and explai 
circumstances of the case. 

This last suggestion operated singularly on the 
of the feverish invalid. Yes! Blaireau should go : 
proposed; but he must not say a word about his ill 
he must present himself as the real Bodry — 
Blaireau entirely out of sight — and by and by, ° 
he was able to appear in person, they might make n 
over the joke and laugh it entirely away. Blaireau 
bated this proposition at first; but, finding that hi 
jections only increased his friend’s nervous irritab 
he consented. 

His task was not a difficult one, for Monsieur | 
bert knew very little of his correspondent’s dom 
affairs, and nothing personally of his future son-in 
The worthy silk-merchant embraced his visitor wit 
the effusion which the approaching connection seem 
warrant, and met with a demonstration no less cot 
It was in Monsieur Gombert’s counting-house that 
greeting took place, but, the greeting over, the s 

was changed to an inner apartment; where Made. 
vith her bonne, who had nursed her from her er 
was occupied with her embroidery. A feeling al 
akin to envy was Bisireen’s first sensation on seeing 
beautifal girl to whom Bodiry wes betrothed , Wak) 
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mly a moment, being quickly superseded by the pleasure 
16 experienced in looking at, and conversing with her. 
kt the end of a couple of hours he found himself head 
ywer ears in love. On the other hand, the impression 
which he appeared to have made on Monsieur Gombert 
md his daughter, and on the old nurse, who had a voice 
in everything, was all he could have desired, provided 
always that he had been Henri Bodry, and not his tem- 
porary substitute. | 

Unwillingly, at last, he rose to take his departure, 
and lingered as he pressed the hand of Madeleine Gom- 
bert, which was not, he fancied, too suddenly with- 
dawn; neither did the expression of her countenance 
envey the idea that he would not be welcome when he 
tenewed his visit. All this was consistent enough with 
the relation in which Henri Bodry stood towards the 
fmily Gombert; but, somehow or other, Blaireau could 
not divest himself of the notion — which ninety-nine 
Frenchmen out of a hundred would have entertained — 
that no small share of the reception accorded to him was 
\ tribute to his own personal qualities. 

On his return to the Rue des Carmes, he found Henri 
Bodry much worse. A physician was sent for; Blaireau 
was unremitting in his attention, but the fever increased 
\larmingly, and as evening drew on, he began to fear 
lor his friend’s life. At Bodry’s request, Blaireau related 
» him all the particulars of the interview in the Rue 
Yaint Martin, and the subject still engrossed the mind of 
the sick young man, to the exclusion of every other. 
Even when conscious of his own danger, he still con- 
linued the theme. 

“T have often been ill,” he said, “but never felt be- 
fe as I feel now. Should I die, Henri Biaireen, por- 
Novels and Tales. Vill. 3 
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mise me here, that you will still be Henri Bodr 
what a desolation it would be to Monsieur Gon 
Madeleine to be told of my death! Marry her 
sake; then, I shall feel that 1 have done my 
giving her the husband she expected. No, no, 
lightheaded, I know very well what I say. U 
promise this, I cannot die content.” 

Blaireau felt convinced that his friend’s 1 
wandering, but to keep him quiet, he again prc 
that was required. For half-an-hour Bodry ren 
lent, and his anxious attendant believed he « 
suddenly he rose up in bed, and a distressin 
was apparent; his breathing came short and t 
voice was faint and low, the hand of death was 
upon him. Grasping Blaireau’s arm convulsive 
striving to draw him closer, he feebly whis] 
word “Remember!” and then fell back dead. 


I. 


Ir was ten o’clock at night, and Monsieur 
was alone in his counting-house. LIverything 1 
in the apartment but the ticking of one of th 
clocks, white-faced, blue-figured, and highly | 
with gilding, which we call of the age of Louis 
though they belong to the time of his great- 
That clock had just struck ten, and the last s 
hardly ceased to vibrate when Monsieur Gomb 
happened to raise his head, became aware of 
who was standing near the door. He had 1 
anybody enter, perhaps because he had been ab 
his accounts, and his astonishment — ne un 
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fear, for he was of a nervous and timid nature — was 
great. 

“Who is there?” he asked with hesitation. “Is that 
— you — Jacques?” 

Jacques was Monsieur Gombert’s confidential clerk; 
but no Jacques replied, and the silk merchant remained 
speechless, with his eyes still fixed on the figure which 
now slowly advanced a few steps, and, as it seemed to 
him, without noise. As the figure drew nearer, though 
the light from his solitary candle was very dim, Mon- 
sicur Gombert perceived a pale, hollow face which wore 
an expression of great anxiety; the eyes were wide open 

- nd glittered exceedingly, and a quantity of dark hair 
.. treamed wildly. Monsieur Gombert gasped for utterance, 
but it was denied him. The appearance came nearer 
; still, and then Monsieur Gombert imagined — but doubted, 
_ notwithstanding — that he recognised features he had 
- lately seen. This supposition gave him a glimmer of 
courage. 
“My friend,” he said, “what brings you here at this 

hour?” 

- “Death!” answered the figure, in a deep, sepulchral 





soe Tone 


“How! Death! Has any misfortune arrived?” 

“The greatest that can happen to man. Henri Bodry 
died an hour ago. I come to invite you to his funeral!” 

“You! you! But you are Henri Bodry!” 

“I was — this morning!” 

“Ah! Mon Dieu!” exclaimed the merchant, and fell 
senseless from his stool. 

At his outcry and the noise he made in falling, 
Madeleine and old Petronille, the bonne, who were wt 
work in the next room, rushed into the counting house. 

Q %® 
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They supposed Monsieur Gombert was in a fit, an 
hastily applied such remedies as they could devise 
After a few minutes the silk merchant opened his eye 

“Where is he?” he said, looking round -with horro 

“Who, sir?” asked Madeleine. “What do you mean? 

““Who?f” he repeated slowly, again looking roun 
him. {‘Who? Henri Bodry. He was here this moment. 

“Impossible, sir!” said Petronille. “You were alon 
when we came, which we did on the instant you calle 
out. There was not the shadow of a person in th 
room.” 

“The shadow!” returned Monsieur Gombert. “Ah 
. that is it. The shadow. It was no living being.” 

“TI beseech you, my father,” said Madeleine, “to tel 
us what is the matter. You look ill and frightened.” 

“T have reason to be so,” replied Monsieur Gombert 
“TI have seen a spirit.” 

He then, as collectedly as he could, related what had 
occurred. 

“This is a fancy,” said Madeleine. Monsieur Gon 
bert shook his head. 

“A dream,” observed Petronille. ‘You supped well 
on that famous goose of Alengon — you had more than 
one glass of Burgundy, in honour of Monsieur Bodry” — 
the silk merchant shivered — “over your books after 
supper, a wrong time, you became sleepy, an indigestion 
arrived — there!” 

Ingenious reasoning, but not satisfactory to Monsiew 
Gombert. 

“IT saw him,” he persisted, “as distinctly as I se 
either of you. It was the face of a dead man. He in 
vited me to his funeral.” 

These words and the eermediness wih wise Ths 


an 
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eur Gombert spoke infected Madeleine and Petronille 
ith some of his own fear: they also looked timidly about 
aem, dreading to behold some hideous apparition. 

Mademoiselle Gombert was the first to regain her 
resence of mind. 

“Let somebody be sent at once to ask news of him.” 

This suggestion was immediately adopted. Jacques, 
he confidential clerk, who lived in the house with the 
est, was thought the most proper person to employ; and, 
rithout being made aware of the motive which had led 
o his errand, was directed to ask if Monsieur Henri 
3odry could come and see Monsieur Gombert directly. 
In less than half an hour he returned, with a coun- 
enance much discomposed. 

“Sir” said he, to Monsieur Gombert, “I bring you 
rery sad tidings. The young gentleman who came here 
mly this morning so full of life and spirits, died about 
m hour ago!” 

Madeleine Gombert was thunderstruck. She could 
warcely believe her ears. But it was more than astonish- 
ment. There was a pang at her heart. That fine, hand- 
me young man, who had so much interested her! 

Monsieur Gombert felt very ill, and went at once to 
bed. Old Petronille and his daughter kept watch beside 
him with as many candles burning as there were candle- 
ticks in the house to hold them; and, further to scare 
away all evil spirits, Madeleine read aloud the Office des 
Morts, Monsieur Gombert joining fervently at the end of 
pvery psalm with the anthem “Heu mihi!” 

So much affected, indeed, was the honest silk- 
merchant by the sudden death of his correspondent’s son, 
hat he did not get the better of the shock for seversk 
ays. To attend Henri Bodry’s funeral wes entirely out 
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of the question; and the knowledge that 1t had tdKet 
place while he was confined to his room, materiallf cor- 
tributed to his recovery. 

“Once fairly underground,” thought Monsieur Gom- 
bert, “he is not so likely to pay me another visit, m- 
less — unless” — and this doubt harassed him sorely, 
“unless he is vexed at my not having complied with his 
wishes.” 

As for Madeleine, poor girl, she talked over the sad 
event with old Petronille: it was the only consolation she 
could find for the loss of her lover. She also sought 
comfort in devotion, and instead of going now and then 
when the day was fine, went regularly morning and 
evening to mass in the church of Saint Merri. 


I. 


In the meanwhile Henri Blaireau had paid the last 
offices to his friend in the Cemetery of the Innocents — 
at that time the place of burial for half the people o 
Paris — and had written an account of his untimely 
death to the elder Bodry at Lyons, informing him tha 
all his son’s effects were under seal. These pious daties 
performed, ‘he directed his thoughts to what concerned 
himself. But he found the study of the law much mote 
distasteful to him now than it had even been before. 
In vain he pored over Pandects and delved into Digests; 
nothing came of it; one object always kept ficating 
between his eyes and the page, which neutralised all 
his toil; and that object was the smiling face of Made- 
leine Gombert. 

“How unfortunate” he constantly tefected, “that I 

should have presented myself im the name KR washer 
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nan! She had never seen Henri Bodry — not even 
friendship subsisted between them; her regret, if she 
feels any, must all be on my account, and I — unhappy 
wretch that I am! -- I have made myself my own 
rival! If Monsieur Gombert had accepted the invitation 
bo the funeral, I could then have explained my poor 
friend’s caprice, but to attempt to do so now would 
expose me to I know not what odious accusations.” 
k¥-This hourly Jeremiad made him, of course, much 
ees of a lawyer and much more of a lover than ever, 
ind it always ended in his throwing aside his books and 
wandering forth to the Rue Saint Martin. 

One rainy evening, weary of pacing up and down 
he dark, damp street without any reward, he stood up 
‘or shelter in the porch of Saint Merri. The vesper 
service was going on, and, thinking the inside of the 
*hurch more comfortable than the out, Henri Blaireau 
pushed open the little baize door and entered. The in- 
terior was nearly as obscure as the street he had left, 
for Saint Merri is a large church, and was very dimly 
lighted. The congregation, as thin as it generally is at 
vespers on a raw, foggy, wet winter's evening, seemed 
to consist of only a few old women, and Henri roamed 
undisturbed through the aisles, thinking, as usual, of 
Madeleine Gombert. He had twice crossed the small 
lateral chapel which stands on the south side of the 
building without noticing that anyone was there; but 
the third time he passed, his attention was attracted by 
t female figure kneeling before an altar dedicated to the 
Virgin. Something besides curiosity prompted him to 
stop and gaze. He did more than stop; he drew nearer, 
placing himself discreetly behind & massive piler, oe 
etter to obtain a view of her face. For some ms eds 
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remained absorbed in prayer. At length she raised her 
head, and the lamp above the image of Our Lady 
shedding its rays full on the worshipper, revealed to him 
the features of Madeleine Gombert. He uttered an ex- 
clamation of surprise, at which Madeleine looked round 
in the direction from whence the sound proceeded; but 
she soon withdrew them, unable, apparently, to penetrate 
the gloom. Once more she prayed, and Henri felt an 
almost irresistible longing to cast himself on his knees 
before the same altar and pray there, too. But the fear 
of disturbing her made him pause, and while he hesitated 
she rose. She did not perceive that she was not alone 
in the chapel, and came up to the spot where he stood 
He put out his hand and caught her by the sleeve. She 
turned quickly, and, lighted by the altar lamp, beheld, 
close to her, the countenance of the man for the repos 
of whose soul she had just been praying. The sight wa 
enough to startle the strongest nerves. ‘Heaven! Mor 
sieur Henri!” she cried. “Save me, Mother of Grace!” 
and as fast as her feet could carry her she rushed to the 
chancel door. 

To run after her was Henri Blaireau’s first impulse, 
but he had not gone three yards before he tripped ove 
an old woman who was fast asleep (at her prayers) in 
the aisle, and came down on the pavement with a crash. 
In the midst of a furious scolding, Blaireau picked hin- 
self up as well as he could, and then, remembering for 
the first time what was due to the proprieties of a 
church, desisted from further pursuit. To quiet the old 
woman, whose occupation (besides praying) was the 
letting of rush-bottomed chairs to the pious, he gave her 
all the sous he had im bis pocket, end then stole away 


on tip-toe, thinking himself lucky im nok baring, tong 
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on his head the fulmination of the officiating priest. 
Once outside, he quickened his steps; but all his haste 
was vain: he only arrived within sight of Monsieur 
Gombert’s door to see the skirt of Madeleine’s garment 
disappear as the portal was closed. 

Could he not find a lodging in the Rue St. Martin, 

— could he not find a lodging in the very house where 
« Monsieur Gombert dwelt? 

. He resolved to return next day and see about it. 

Fortune might be more propitious the next time he en- 
- euntered the beautiful Madeleine; at all events, he 
would enjoy the melancholy pleasure — this is the way 
a lover always puts it — of seeing the object. of his 
affections, even if he were himself unseen. 

Mademoiselle Gombert said nothing to her father 
about her fright in the church of St. Merri, but she 
made a confidante of Petronille. The old bonne crossed 
herself on hearing the fearful tale, and asked a great 
many questions. In what form did the apparition pre- 
went itself, — did it wear a shroud, — was it very 
pale, — did it speak, — had it a smell of sulphur? All 
that Madeleine could say in reply was, that the spirit 
" gppeared to her to be dressed in the usual male costume, 
and looked exactly like Monsieur Henri Bodry. 


: 





IV. 


THe next morning, in order the better to execute 
-, his project unobserved, Henri Blaireau sct off to the Rue 
de la Grande Friperie, where he bought at one of the 
mmerous second-hand shops in that useful quarter, a 
three-cornered military hat and a long, grey dragoon- 
teak, which last, though it had seen at least Twenty 
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whcIFm ro precaution could overcome. If there be any 
artic -eiler spot on the face of the globe, where gossip 
old== its head-quarters, it is in a Paris porter’s lodge, 
id “€- Wis was equally the fact in the reign of Louis the 
ft <«=-zth as it is in the reign of Napoleon the Third. 
36  <sccupants of the lodge at Monsieur Gombert’s were 
oY and Phrosine, an elderly couple, whose surname 
a8 —Woe Pocheux: the former had been for many years a 
jdMesr, the latter everything in the menial line, and 
peim= marriage had been as much an affaire de conve- 
p90“>e as if his father had called himself De Rohan and 
yet = De Montmorency. Gossip was the staple of their 
sst@Llectual existence, and though there did not appear 
_t be much food for it in so simple a circumstance as 
‘8 hiring of a garret at ten livres a quarter, yet the 
wilitary externals of the new lodger had fixed the atten- 
fon, of Monsieur Pierre, whose scrutiny inclined him to 
fink that the dress and its wearer did not altogether 
=< Corespond: so much baggage, too, was incompatible with 
Qe.condition of a person who took up his lodging under 
Bis caves; and, finally, Madame Phrosine had taken par- 
 Gmlar notice of very white hands, very bright eyes, and 
& very handsome face, as far as the cocked hat and the 
«ape of the cloak allowed them to be visible. 

The greatest ally of Monsieur and Madame Le 
Pocheux was, naturally, Madame Petronille (they never 
filed to salute each other with the prefix which I have 
. adopted), and to her they imparted the news of the 
tranger’s arrival, accompanied by their own enlightened 
commentaries. Gossip is the mother of a great many 
- ehildren, and her eldest-born is Curiosity. The old 
. bonne became curious about the mysterious dregoun, end 
f # was not long before her curiosity was sheared WY 
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Mademoiselle Gombert. To have a peep at him, on tht 
first opportunity, was Petronille’s expressed intention. 

For the first hour or two after he was established 2 
his new quarters, Henri Blaireau found occupatio 
enough in trying to make it look more habitable; ba 
when this process was at an end, and he found that 
stretch his neck as he might from his solitary windoy 
(which only overlooked a court-yard), he could se 
nothing of the apartment in which Mademoiselle Gomber 
resided, he began to get very impatient of confinement 
and yearned to approach her more nearly. But to lean 
his room in broad daylight would be to court unnecessary 
observation, so he waited till it was dusk before hk 
issued from his den. Then, wearing the attire on whic 
he counted for disguise, in the event of his meetin 
Monsieur Gombert, he slowly descended the staircase 
lingering at every ‘step as he drew near the first floc 
He had arrived at the last turning when he observed 
some one standing in the doorway of Monsieur Gomberti 
suite of rooms. There was just light enough for him t 
see that it was a woman; his heart at once told hin 
who it was, — and clearing the flight at a bound, 
stood before her. She did not alter her position, be 
remained behind the shadow of the door. He was et 
couraged to speak, and after the ceremonious fashion a 
his time and nation, took off his hat as he did #0 
scarcely had he uttered a word, before a violent screau 
saluted him, the door was slammed in his face, and bi 
heard the cry of “Murder!” vociferated within, in th 
shrillest of female tones. 

He rushed down-stairs; and, the porte cochére being 
not yet closed, reached the treet, without detention, 

Petronille, for she i was who bed heen Se 
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ush, continued to exercise her lungs, as she 
adered on the parquet, without daring to lift her 
1, until she brought round her the whole of Mon- 
ce Gombert’s household, with the exception of Made- 
3, who, more piously disposed than ever, had gone 
n to vesper service, in the church of Saint Merri. 
“But what is the matter, my poor Petronille?” said 
iwieur Gombert, as they raised the old woman, and 
lucted her into an inner room. 

“‘Oh, sir! sir!” she replied, with hysterical effort; “I 
ep seen him — I — myself!” 

“Seen whom, Petronille?” asked the silk-merchant, 
aulously. 

‘“‘Fresh from the grave, in his winding-sheet, — with 
3 like burning charcoal!” 

Monsieur Gombert groaned instinctively, and did not 
sat his question; Jacques, the clerk, Marie, the codk, 
Felicité, the fille-de-chamber, were, however, cla- 
‘ous to hear all. 

“But tell us, Petronille, for the love of Heaven!” 
“One, two, three, — as slowly as the clock strikes, 
.eard him descending the staircase, just as I was 
ling the door in my hand, after letting out Mademoi- 
e, when she went to vespers. How can I tell why 
yaited to see who might be coming? These things 
fate! Suddenly, before I knew what had happened, 
stood within a yard of me. I might have touched 
. Then I saw his face! The face of the young 
fleman from Lyons, who died last week at the Ecu 
rgent, in the Rue des Carmes. The face of Monsieur 
ry!” 

Monsieur Gombert dropped into a chair, unable to 
r a word; consternation was depicted on every 
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countenance; and a loud knocking was heard at te fi 
outer door. 

Everybody (Monsieur Gombert only excepted) screamed 
again ; and Pierre, the concierge, came in, amazed, re 
moving from his head a little skull-cap, made of carpet 

“Monsieur Pierre,” shrieked Petronille, “TL have see 
a ghost!” 

“Bah!” replied Pierre, “I’ve seen five thousand 
_A ghost and a dead man are much the same thing, I 
imagine. When one sleeps on the field of battle, om 
sees plenty of ghosts.” 

“Ah, but they don’t walk, Pierre, those dead peopl,’ 
replied Petronille. 

“Very odd, if they did,” said Pierre, “when ther 
legs are shot away.” 

The obstinacy of the old soldier did more to recover 
Petronille, than even his corporeal presence, and with # 
much emphasis, but more circumstance, she repeated het 
adventure. Still Pierre shook his head. 

“But Monsieur Gombert,” continued the bonne, “ha 
been visited by the same ghost. It is the ghost of s 
young man! He came to him an hour after his death 
And what will you say, when I tell you, — my duty 
now compels me to reveal it, — that Mademoiselle 
Gombert, in her turn, has seen the spirit? No later thas 
yesterday evening it appeared to her in the church of 
Saint Merri. On that account, she has gone again t 
night, to consult Monsieur le Curé.” 

“What is that you say?” cried Monsieur Gombert | 
“Oh, my good friend Pierre, run to the church and bid 
her return instantly! Also, ask Monsieur le Curé te 
come as soon as the service is over.” 

The concierge no longer presumed openky 4o deny 
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was affirmed: on so much higher authority, but he 
d Monsieur Gombert’s orders, and set off at once. 


V. 


'aen Henri Blaireau got into the street, he was at 
what to do next. One set of inclinations prompted 
to go and get some dinner; another set of inclina- 
— loftier, nobler, altogether more becoming a lover 
d him to follow the route which Mademoiselle 
ert had just taken. 
ccordingly, he also bent his footsteps to the church 
nt Merri. Arrived there, he made no pause in the 
, lingered not an instant in the nave, took no heed 
iests or old women, but plunging into the south 
steered his way softly through the labyrinth of 
up chairs, till he came to the chapel of the Virgin. 
was his delight, as he cautiously peeped from be- 
the pillar where he had stood the evening before, 
, in the same attitude and in front of the same 
he beheld Mademoiselle Gombert! 
xperience had taught him wisdom. His unlucky 
es, he resolved, should not get him into a scrape 
He advanced, therefore, at a quick step, covered 
ce with both hands, took advantage of a devotee’s 
ege by plumping himself on his knees beside Made- 
and bending down his head, began to pray with 
fervour. 
hough such an association in worship was not so 
amon as to be remarkable, Mademoiselle Gombert 
little uncomfortable at the close proximity of the 
rer. 
Beata mater,” murmured the new supplicant, “& 
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intacta virgo, gloriosa regina mundi, intercede pro nobis 
ad —-” He paused for a moment or two, and then, 
turning towards Mademoiselle Gombert, substituted for 
the right word, “Magdalenam;” and, before she could re- 
cover from her astonishment, he added: 

“Forgive me, Mademoiselle; but in me you behold 
the person who, last night, unhappily caused you 
trouble.” 

Madeleine rose hastily to her feet, and moved from 
the chapel; but she was overtaken by Henri Blaireau 
before she had gone many steps. 

“Can it be?” she said, faintly. “Do the dead retum 
to this world?” 

. “Not the dead,” said Henri, seizing her hand; “not 
the dead, but the living.” 

Madeleine’s senses could not resist the fact of a 
human hand being clasped in hers, — a hand warm as 
her own. The voice, too, that breathed in her ear had 
no sepulchral tone. 

“If not the dead, who and what are you? The face 
I saw was that of Henn Bodry.” 

“Mademoiselle, forgive a deception which was not 
premeditated, — nay, was almost involuntary. Henri 
Bodry is, indeed, no more; but I am not Henri Bodry. 
O, you will pardon me, Mademoiselle Gombert, when you 
have heard my story.” 

There was something so persuasive in his manner 
that Madeleine was induced to listen. He was not ¢ 
good common-lawyer, hut he was an excellent specia 
pleader. Is it necessary, then, to add that his suit was 
not unprosperous. 

“There is,” said a rougn wut cheery sort of voice 
close behind them — ‘he wore of Rere the A us 
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t-cap in hand, and on the broad grin — “TI | 


what to-do at home, ma’msell’. Madame 
as been in fits, and everybody is distracted 
en a ghost. Pm afraid,” he added, turning 
'm afraid if was yours, Monsieur.” 


at Monsieur Gombert’s house had scarcely. 


1en Madeleine entered. 
” she cried, running into his arms, “I grieve 
ress — for poor Petronille’s — but there is 
me (do not be alarmed at a mere personal 
' who can explain all.” 
, quarter-of-an-hour afterwards, the curé of 
was announced. 
‘ Gombert went with a smiling air to meet 


_know,” he said, “what you will think of 
. I sent for your spiritual aid; but instead 
3m, I think I will, upon tke whole, ask you 
kindness to bestow a blessing!” 
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MR. PEARSON. 


INTERLACHEN, 25th Septer 


Dearest SIsTER, 

I. promised I would tell you faithfully a 
of that great day of my life — I could not © 
of those things, still less to write about the 
had somewhat calmed the terrible effect th 
my whole being; indeed even now I am s 
rence to that day will cause me much pain 
redeem my promise. I shall relate to you 
just as they occurred, and the manner in 
affected me. 

You know how reluctant a consent papa 
engagement with Ernest — how long and 
he opposed it, forbidding Ernest the house 
every means in his power to make me fo. 
was forced into all the gaiety of the London 
then nothing would do but I must accomp 
the German baths. It was of no avail; I 
unhappy, that I at last grew seriously ill, 
turned to England. I know my complaint 
that dear good Dr. Roberts: one day he | 
and I half confessed the cause, and then h 
conversation with papa, after which papa ge 
allowed Ernest to visit at our house. 

It was a great delight to see Ernest os 
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le to talk to him, to listen to all he had to say about 
s dearly loved painting. Yet there were a great many 
ings to hinder perfect happiness. Papa and Ernest 
sver got on together, they are so differently constituted 
~ papa, a man of business, and Ernest all for art; and 
ipa never seemed to be able to forgive him for having 
tracted my love. He was often very taunting and hard 
Ernest, hinting that he chiefly cared for me because I 
as the daughter of a rich man. So half the time I 
ent with Ernest was occupied in smoothing down mat- 
rs, and in trying to explain away the sharp things 
spa had said; for I knew Ernest, with his high spirit, 
It all this conduct very deeply, and I was in constant 
ar, day after day, that Ernest would answer papa in 
is own language, that there would be a complete 
upture between them, and that I should again lose 
rnest. . 

Affairs did not improve — all my attempts to pro- 
iote a better understanding between papa and Ernest 
tiled entirely, and then I became sensible of a gradual 
hange in Ernest’s manner. He would become at times 
rangely absorbed in thought, breaking suddenly away 
rom the subject of conversation, and appearing irnitated 
ven with me when I attempted to arouse him. 

There was evidently something pressing on Ernest’s - 
aind. I tried hard to discover the cause, whether it 
yas that he dwelt on papa’s unkind remarks, or whether 
yecumiary ‘matters embarrassed him; all my attempts 
were in vain. 

On the second Wednesday in last July, papa came 
lown to breakfast not in the best of humour; he had 
had a touch of the gout in the night, so by wy ypet- 
uasion he gave up going to town, and 1 wrote of A 

A 
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Dr. Roberts to ask him, if possible, to call oz 
during the day. 

You know how irritable the gout always 1 
papa, and though I always try to make every alk 
for him, I was certainly very much hurt by his 1 
of talking about Ernest, and I begged that he 
_change the subject. At that moment the serva 
nounced that Ernest had called: I was in hop 
papa had not heard the man, and I whispered - 
to say that his master was ill and that I could : 
any one; but unfortunately papa did hear what t 
vant had said, and would insist on Ernest being 
into the room, remarking that he would not h 
thrown in his teeth that he had again turned m 
from the door. 

Oh, Clara! I could have given worlds if Erne 
not called that day; I felt from papa’s irritable co: 
that a collision was inevitable. I taxed myself 
utmost to discover some topic interesting to ps 
money matters, politics; but no, papa would harp 
and the beggarly remuneration of second-rate ps 
Poor Ernest! I saw, for my sake, how manfu 
struggled to govern his temper. How, truly I f 
him! And then, most provokingly, John inform 
that the Bennett girls had called, and must see m 
were only for a minute, about an election to the ( 
Asylum of a little girl in whom I was much inte 
I. was forced with sad forebodings to leave the 
Alas! my five minutes’ absence produced a sad 
Ernest, sorely provoked, had answered papa; th 
guarrelled, and bitter things had been said on both 

Papa, I found, had left the room, end there was 
pale and trembling — his angry feeding oh tes 
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ng suppressed, had cdmplete mastery of him. I urged 
ery excuse I could think of for papa’s conduct, but in 
in. 

In my despair I cried, “Oh, Ernest, all this will 
Il me.” 

“Better die than lead the life I lead,” he replied. 
yarses on this slow dragging justice! Better be a 
gger at once, than tremble at the quibbling chances 

law.” 

Then I found it was a law-suit that had been troub- 
ig him all this while, and I complained that he had 
t before confided to me a subject which was trying 
m so sadly, but he declared I had sorrow and worry 
ough at home for my share. At length he talked more 
Imly, his old countenance came back again, and I left 
m to seek papa. 

Clara, I will let all that conversation with papa pass 
rtold; all I could say, all my entreaties had no weight, 
id I returned with a heavy heart to Ernest, to tell him 
» must leave the house — that I would write to him 
- that I trusted time would lull papa’s resentment and 
iger. 

To my surprise I found a stranger in the room with 
mest. Ernest introduced me to this gentleman, it was 
s solicitor and old friend, Mr. Pearson. He had started 
E from town post-haste, learning where Ernest was, to 
ll him that judgment had just been given in his cause 
- favourable judgment, which made Ernest immensely 
ch. Ali this Mr. Pearson told me himself in a very 
atter-of-fact manner, for he would scarcely suffer Ernest 
| speak — he was so anxious that Ernest should not 
rer-excite himself with the good news. I recollect 
duking it odd that Mr. Pearson, being om Od Mend, 
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did not show greater elation at the success 
Ernest thought so too, and he expressed sc 
on the point, but Mr. Pearson assured Err 
felt truly delighted in congratulating him 
fortune: he had come from town for that 
some inconvenience: he felt also not a little 
success which had attended his own profes: 
— however, he had known so many unfortu 
stances arising from the shock occasioned 
fortune, that he always made it a rule t 
strong restraint upon his feelings — to | 
perfectly calm, and never to allow the min 
due balance. Indeed, we had some ado to g 
son into the adjoining library on the plea 
(for of course Ernest wanted to talk to n 
urgent was he in his recommendations to ] 
strain his exultation. 

Mr. Pearson’s advice appeared very sex 
- judicious; Ernest’s elation of spirits almost 
I did my best to calm him. It was a diffi 
it seemed as if a new nature had been creat 
a nature which had its birth in the morni 
with papa. Or rather, perhaps, that long si 
strong feeling which he had been forced 
when he was too poor to resent insult and i 
been suddenly flung away, and natural pas 
sway. He talked so wildly of the power 
scornfully of the world, that my heart ac 
him. He recalled many an old insult cast 1 
how people who had wronged him would 
people who had dealt very hardly with 
long, up-struggling artist career; and then 
delight him to tell me he would crowd exe 
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und me that money could procure — all this told with 
s rich artist fancy in fluent words. 

I replied that I had loved him dearly without riches, 
id that no gold could increase my love. 

‘True, true,” he answered, clasping me tightly; “but 
ld is the world’s blessing on our union — nothing on 
arth can. divide us now.” 

Mr. Pearson then came in from the library, and said 
iat papa wished to see me directly. 

I recollected that Mr. Pearson and papa were ac- 
uainted in business. I went into the library with a 
ght heart. “Surely,” I thought, “Mr. Pearson has told 
apa of Ernest’s good fortune.” Papa was sitting in his 
asy chair: he seemed buried in thought. ' 

“Dear papa,” I cried, “you have heard the good 
ews.” He did not appear to listen to me. I knelt be- 
ide him, and looked into his face. “You will forgive 
ll, and consent to our marriage now?” I said. 

“Ay,” he replied, bitterly, without raising his head, 
‘we are equals now, Ernest and myself.” 

“Both rich!” I exclaimed. 

“Beggars, child!” was his reply. 

I was completely mystified: with much difficulty I 
jrew from papa in painful words that he was ruined. It 
ippeared that Mr. Pearson had mentioned incidentally, 
m conversation, while they were talking of city matters, 
hat Westby’s bank had most unexpectedly stopped pay- 
ment that morning at eleven o’clock. 

I knew that papa was in many ways very closely 
onnected with that establishment. 

Papa was as one stunned. I felt this calamity very 
leeply: scarcely on my own account but on his, for T 


wd begun to hate great riches which hed sepereied. me 
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so long from Ernest. Yet I had dear thoughts 
could now do to comfort papa —- to show how : 
I was of his solicitude for my welfare, mistaken 
it was; that it was only my love for Ernest, feeli 
I was his wife in God’s sight, which had cause 
oppose his wishes. Then I told him all about - 
fortune, which, to my astonishment, I found Mr. | 
had omitted to do; but I supposed that papa - 
concerned about the bank to allow of his doing 
tried to my utmost to comfort him, he still lean 
ward in his arm-chair, his head buried in his ha 
said I knew that he and Ernest would be friends 
sake, and that we should be all so happy. 

He answered me at last, in a thick voice, ' 
Fanny, go and tell your lover that I am ruv 
bankrupt. Leave me now, I want to collect my t. 
— worse, worse than that.” 

What “worse” meant, I could not divine, | 
way in which the words were uttered made me t 
and, as I left the room, he called to me “not to 
Roberts see him — the gout was all well — 
too engaged; he must not see Dr. Roberts.” 

I wanted to confide all this sad affair to Erne 
I expected to find him in the drawing-room. 

Mr. Pearson was alone in the drawing-room. 

I asked him if he knew where Ernest wa 
answered me evasively, and began immediately 
in a tone of commiseration about papa’s affairs. 
sidered this impertinent, and expressed my opi 
the point. He begged my pardon, and said that 
sadly embarrassed, but duty towards his client co. 
him to address me on a subject of deep importar 
deed, Ernest had deputed tim bo do w. 1 Sa 
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wourprised that Ernest should have authorised another to 
communicate with me. I would have sought Ernest, 
‘and prayed him to tell me with his own lips whatever I 
ought to know, but my feet were fixed to the spot, and 
Mr. Pearson seemed to possess a strange influence over 
me. He made me sit down, and then, with hideously 
precise language, lengthened out my agony — I be- 
sought him to speak the worst at once, but he would 
persist in his slow measured tone and long explanations 
— he told me that our match was to be broken off. 


I could not believe what he said. I bade him speak 
@gain, and he repeated what he had said with terrible 
- emphasis. 
Oh, Clara, you can never understand what I felt! 
this love of ours which, alone of all things on earth had 
: seemed founded on a rock, which I had clung to with 
' - desperation — I cannot dwell on it, I must hurry on. 

I muttered Ernest’s words; “nothing on earth can 
divide us now.” “My father may be bankrupt — 
mined — but Ernest must be true.” I tured in- 
. dignantly on Mr. Pearson, and told him he spoke 
falsely. 

Mr. Pearson was perfectly unmoved by my angry 
’ words; his countenance never changed; he bent his head 
' towards mine; I shuddered as I felt his breath at my 
far, and then he whispered one terrible word. I cannot 
- Write that word, Clara; a sharp pang shot through my 
heart: I shrieked, and fell back in my chair. Ernest 
<3 Was at my feet. “Oh! Ernest,” I said, “tell me very 
# Quickly that this is not true.” 
He kept his face as much as possible averted from 
me, and spoke with great difficulty. “Alas, Yenny\ 
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covery. Mr. Pearson then took him aside, and confessed, 
with great show of contrition, that he had, with culpable 
weakness, withheld from Ernest a secret intrusted to his, 
Pearson’s, father, by Ernest’s father, Colonel Bradby, - 
who was, as you know, an Indian officer. Ernest had 
been sent from India for his education, and had been 
placed under old Pearson’s care. Colonel Bradby died 
shortly after his son arrived in England. The secret 
was, that Colonel Bradby had been allowed by her 
parents to marry a lady in whose family he afterwards 
discovered there was insanity; that Ernest bore the here- 
ditary taint; that Colonel Bradby had left it as his 
solemn charge that his son should never marry. 

This was the terrible bar to our union! Sad as it 
was, there was consolation in finding that Ernest was 
yet true to me; I would be true to him, poor fellow. I 
declared this solemnly to Dr. Roberts — faithful to the 
end of life! I might still have his love and sympathy, 
though from afar off. But why had not Pearson told me 
this secret himself? It was very strange! 

And then Dr. Roberts desired to see papa. 

I hesitated what to say. At last I asked, if he had 
not heard the sad news? 

“What news?” 

““Westby’s bank stopped this morning at eleven!” 

“Why, my dear,” he replied in amazement, “I got a 
cheque cashed there at twelve o’clock, and had a five 
minutes chat with Westby himself.” 

# # # # # 

Ernest has just come into our room; I tried to hide 
my eyes, but he soon found that I had been crying, and 
would know the cause. He says he is very angry thet 
I should have upset myself with writing about thet wad 
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dest day of our courtship. He won't let me - 
anything more on the subject; but I have already n 
given you the whole account. How extraordinai 
think that all the pain we suffered that day should 
been the work of that poor insane Pearson, who, 
the most terrible cunning, invented such plat 
stories, in the terror of which to hide his own ma 
Even Dr. Roberts was at first quite deceived by 
manner. It seems, poor man, for some days previ 
his clerks had observed much strangeness in hits 
meanour. The story he told of Ernest was wor 
word true of his own family and condition. 

I sometimes tell Ernest that we owe our pr 
happiness to the painful distress of that day. I sca 
think we should have been married yet; for En 
law-suit really ended, as you are aware, in a judg 
against him, had not Dr. Roberts told papa ths 
would not answer for my life if I had to undergo 
more of such wearing trouble and anxiety. So 
made us an allowance, and with what Ernest gel 
painting, it is quite as much as we require. 

We are so happy. Ernest generally paints u 
open air, and I sit near him working, or sketching 1 
his tuition. He has just finished such a lovely 
scape; a view from a hill near Interlachen, o! 
pasture land between the two lakes Thun and B: 
with the castle of Unspunnen, Manfred’s castle, an 
gorge of the Lauterbrunnen valley in the backgr 
We walked to this point of view the day afte 
arrived at Interlachen — a stormy day, with gleai 
bright sunshine. We traversed an ascending 
through thick pines which shut out the view till we 

attained the summit of the Wil, wd then Irdks uy 
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the wonderful landscape, bright sunshine in the fore- 
ground rendering every object and colour in the green 
pasture level intensely visible; but higher up, concealing 
the Jungfrau, closing over the Lauterbrunnen gorge, 
hung a mass of dense black cloud, and from widest point 
to point of the view, framing the whole scene, sprung a 
rainbow of vivid hues. This scene could not have been .- 
witnessed in all its beauty from any other spot than the 
one we occupied; and we were alone. The feeling of 
this impressed us very deeply. Before we left, the 
lovely rainbow had died away, and the bright sunshine, 
and the whole landscape was dark with rain. I thought 
of Ernest’s words, “Nothing on earth can divide us 
now.” Amid our great happiness the scene we had wit- 
nessed seemed like a solemn but gentle admonition from 
Heaven of the transitoriness of earthly things. * * * 
In a few days we start for Italy and Rome. 


To Mrs. Anderson, 18, London Street, Sydney. 
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SHADOWLESS MEN. 


ADEIBERT VON Cuamisso explained the meaning of 
the history of Peter Schlemihl, the shadowless man, in 
the preface to a French translation of his tale. Tho 
solid body alone casts a shadow. “The science of 
finance instructs us sufficiently respecting the value of 
money; the value of a shadow is less generally ac- 
knowledged. My thoughtless friend was covetous of 
money, of which he knew the value, and forgot to think 
upon solid substance.” Chamisso wrote Peter Schlemihl 
in a Prussian solitude, in which he devoted himself to 
botany and zoology, and in the year eighteen hundred 
and thirteen, when the insolidity of the type Frenchman 
— Bonaparte — was the great fact of the time. 
Whether conqueror or covetous man, he who forgets the 
essential for the accessory sells his shadow to the Grey 
Man. “It was,” says Chamisso, “the wish of my friend 
scat the lesson which he had paid for so dearly should 
pa turned to our profit, and his bitter experience calls to 
Witiwith a loud voice, ‘Think on the solid — the sub- 
Feo jal!’” 

4,5 We fodern society is alarmed every few years by 
f arrivowless men. Families were ruined in eighteen 
brighred and forty-seven by their speculations, and in 
througin hundred and fifty-seven by their exeommodation- 
attained they are a constant mource of danger ict ‘ha 
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of homes. Ladies closely tied to them are con- 
ly having their lives blighted by them. They 
many young ladies governesses. They prey re- 
y upon the savings of self-denial. Their de- 
tions trouble the first nourishment of infancy, and 
it sands of life. The little boy at school hears of 
as terrible monsters who have blasted his prospects; 
ld man feels them stripping his head of his white 
and making the grave seem preferable to human 
Footpads and highwaymen, burglars and bandits, 
be more brutal, but they are not more dangerous, 
shadowless men. Those roughs may brain their 
is, and take their money, but they leave the wives 
the children of their victims, their ships, their 
3, and their lands. Shadowless men are so fair, 
h, and flattering in their proceedings, that it may 
neied they leave the brains of their victims un- 
ed. The difference, nevertheless, is less than it 
for, if they do not dash the brains of their victims 
; once with blows, they fill them with the hot coals 
ief until they consume with fire. The track of a 
wless man can always be traced by the burning 
he has left on the way. It is indeed frightful to 
how they fill churchyards and lunatic asylums. 
urry to be rich, marks the shadowless man. I 
not whether the shadowless man always says to 
lf before hand “I will take the fortune, fire the 
, and blast the life of such a one.” Probably he 
es his own ends and chances the rest. Poor 
rd says, “who dainties love, will beggars prove,” 
hadowless men contrive to take dainties to them- 
, and give the beggary to other people. The yre- 
vhich presides over their training is the prover, 
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“To be poor, and appear poor, is the devil all over. 
The only devils they fear are “poor devils.” The Spartan 
mother of a shadowless man said to him on her death 
bed, “Remember, my son, that you were brought up t 
eat plumpudding;” and her son has always eaten plum 
pudding, and has always been surrounded by a cirele of 
folks who go without. Poor Richard says, “silks and 
satins, scarlets and velvets, put out the kitchen fire,” 
and “fat kitchens make lean wills;” but the progress ef 
science has changed all that. The improved proces 
consists in my putting out the kitchen fires of othe 
people, in a way which pays my own draper’s bills, and 
of extracting from folks who will have to make lean 
wills, the materials for my own fat kitchen. 

I grew up in the district which had the benefit of 
the operations of the great firm of Bubble, Bill, Dazzlen, 
Drainem, and Company. Never were there more insolent 
people, and the more insolent they were, the more they 
were looked up to. It is quite true; they were spoken 
of reverentially as if they were superior beings. The 
reverence was all but universal. Dazzlem especially, the 
aged founder of the house, was looked upon with admi 
ration and awe. Elderly men pointed him out to the 
boys, saying: “That man when a boy, Kept a stall a 
sold penny hanks of thread in the market-place, and nr 
he has branch-houses all round the world.” The ox-h 
who, in India, made himself a king of kings, was boas 
of in Asia, and the soldier 

“Who, born no king, made monarchs draw his car,” 
is boasted of in Europe, just as Dazzlem was boast 
in his native county. 

No doubt there are exceptions to the rule of reve 
There were men getting up in yeots who bod. been 
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off, who had had dealings with the great firm, and 
had =been unfortunate, who were silent respecting 
them when sober, but who spoke of them when 
im drink with fierce invectives. These men, how- 
ever, were spoken of in the town with contempt as 
poor creatures, “who never harmed anybody but them- 
seives;” which is, apparently, a sufficient slur in itself. 
The other decriers or backbiters were old ladies with 
long pedigrees, long traditions, long memories, long 
tongues, small lodgings, and small incomes. The ladies 
of the great firm were, it is true, as insolent and exclu- 
sive as their lords, and the old ladies did not spare the 
stuck-up people. 

During years also, when there were strikes and corn- 
riots in Doem, the radicals and lock-outs mobbed, several 
times, the town mansions of the great firm. Never shall 
I forget seeing one of these corn-mobs when I was a 
little boy. The pale, haggard, ragged men, women, and 
ehildren, with delirious eyes and voices, photographed 
themselves upon my brain. The mob shouted forth 
under the windows the low prices which they were no 
longer paid for their labour. The Doem journal, how- 
ever, wrote contemptuously of the mob as tag, rag, and 
bobtail; and a man in the mob said it was true they 
were the refuse of the riches of the great firm, the 
cinders which had smelted their precious metals. But, 

these were only specks upon their glory, the dark sides 
§ of their silvery clouds. 

d The Earl of Doemshire always dined with Daszzlem 
4 when he passed through Doem. The generals who came 
= fo review the troops in the garrison, always dined with 

. Desslem. Lieutenants, captains, majors, never crossed 
F hie threshold; but he exchanged cards, dinners, and Ts, 
L Novels and Tales, VUll d 
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with the colonels commanding the regiments. The p 
trait of Dazzlem was painted by a great portrait pain! 
for the Doem town-hall. Indeed, successively, as t 
members of the great firm were getting up in years, thi 
portraits were hung for the admiration, as their examy 
was orally described for the imitation, of posterity. 
was a maxim with Dazzlem that “the people will ha 
men with handles to their names,” and he added to | 
name both affixes and prefixes. He was Sir Hen 
Dazzlem, M. P. Dazzlem used to invite dining-out w 
to his table; for, the dining-out wit of the nineteen 
century is the successor of the king’s or baron’s jest 
of the feudal ages, and enjoys similar privileges. Ju 
after he was knighted he never tired of hearing hims 
called Sir Henry, and a town wit once called out to h 
from the bottom of the mahogany table: 

“Sir Henry?” 

Cf § Well.” 

“You have now, Sir Henry, an excellent excuse { 
being made a baronct.” 

“What is that?” asked Dazzlem much flattered. 

“You are already a knight.” 

Nobody liked the joke better than Sir Henry Dazzler 
whose imagination was always metamorphosing | 
knighthood into a baronetcy, and his baronetcy into 
barony. 

Dazzlem employed many arts to swell his consequent 
His scouts brought all distinguished visitors to Doem 
call upon him, as if the object of their journey had be 
to render him homage. 

He bore himself as if he were the idol of the Doe 
shrine, the oracle of the Doem grove. When yromisi 
young men took high honours in the Doem umeriky 
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@ crowning honour they were introduced to Dazzlem. 
From his equals in the town, he received calls without 
returning them. After a slight of this sort, he would be 
at first prodigal of apologies, which became weaker and 
weaker, until his manner excused himself, and assumed 
it was all nght. Great was his astonishment and resent- 
ment, when one or two eccentrically independent persons 
cut him for not returning their calls. Everything in 
Doem, indeed, seemed made for the service of Dazzlem; 
the garrison held the troops who protected him, the 
college bred his protégés, the harbour was altered to suit 
his ships, the bank seemed filled with his money, the 
pricon with his poachers, trespassers, and pilferers; the 
parish church itself appeared to have been built to give 
an awful importance to his pew. 

Joseph Bubble, Esquire, Fellow of the Royal Society, 
was perhaps the most important partner in the house of 
Bubble, Bill, Dazzlem, Drainem and Company. The 
goods in which Mr. Bubble dealt, were legally defined to 
be “alleged titles of no value.” When a scientific 
analysis was made of the dealings of Bubble, it appeared 
that he bought nothings, sold nothings, and lent and bor- 
rowed upon the security of nothings. 

Bubble was not, however, an imaginative man. He 
was only a man who knew how to extract gold from 
airy nothings, as other men wash it out of mud, or crush 
it out of quartz. The airy nothings even, were not his 
own. Solid, sparkling money without a particle more 
than the legal amount of alloy, was made by him out of 
schemes rivalling the dreams of oriental fancy. He 
raised money upon the deposit of the title-deeds of 
castles in Spain. He sold dear, the shares of mines in El 
Dorado: he found eager buyers for building-\ota in Vw. 

He 
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He pledged the ship of fools for a large sum with the 
Doem Bank. There was published a map in which the 
Doem ditch figured as a ship canal, and Bubble made 
tnoney by the canal. His gains by railways were splen- 
did. He gained gold from railways which were to whirl 
the inhabitants of Doem from suburb to suburb, and 
from the centre everywhere, subterraneously. The idea 
of travelling in the bowels of the earth, as if in a pre- 
maatare Hades, drawn by air or fire-engines, delighted 
many Doemians. However, those who preferred the 
skies were equally provided with railways running aloft 
upon arches above the roofs of the houses. The gold of 
the aéreal and of the subterranean party flowed equally 
ito the coffers of Bubble. Direct lines upon maps were, 
however, his strongest plans; being based upon the 
mathematical axiom that the straight lines are the short- 
est. He seemed to have the conjuring art of converting 
the paper plans of junctions and of termini into bank- 
notes. 

Bubble had a bitter hatred of busy meddling people, 
who minded everybody's business except their own. 
When it was diseovered whom he meant, it was found 
that he denounced people who neither bought scrip, nor 
sold scrip; but who discussed, defeeted, and deseribed, 
the game of scrip. Business, in his mind, meant premiam 
snatching. When preparing reports, or answermg bad- 
gering questions at meetings of stormy shareholders, 
there was a dogged reserve about Bubble which drove 
his assailants to despair. When questioned after dinner 
im the genial candour of private life, he would be as 
frank as if he were conscious rectitude in person. 

“You see the scheme wes not worth e tush. If was 
@ thoasand to one it 44 not yer Wa WL Siowerer, LOA 
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not trouble myself about that. I did not know who pat 
me on the committees, nor who were the active men, 
nor anything about it, and I never went near it A 
number of shares were alloted to me — two or three 
hundred is a fair allotment to a director, or a provisional 
committee man. Of course, the concern was advertised 
everywhere, until the shares came out at a premium. I 
knew they. would never be so high as at first, so I sold 
ont at once. Be you sure everybody did the same. I 
_, gained two or three pounds a share, and there was an 
—~ end of it. Of course, the concern was as safe and 
respectable, as any of them could be for returning the 
deposit after deducting the proper expenses.” 
“What, safe! not worth a rush and safe!” 
“Yes, quite safe,” 
“What do you mean by safe?” 
“I mean as safe as these things generally are.” 
“How safe is that?” 
“Sefe to return the deposits, minus the proper 
es.” 
“The proper expenses?” 
“The preliminary expenses.” 
i The friends of Bubble kept their town-houses and 
+ {heir country-houses, drove their carriages, feasted on 
‘3 delicacies, and clad themselves in splendid waistcoate, 
out of these preliminary expenses, derived from schemes 
—. not worth a rush, and yet euphoniously described as 
OXPENSes. 
eecOh!” continued Bubble, “the best names in Doem 
were along with mine. All did the same. Of course I 
knew things would be so well managed that nobody 
would be responsible. My name may be down for two 
millions — what of that? who cares? — there's nating, , 
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like it. I scarcely knew on how many committees 
name was down. I knew they were all right, and : 
to return the deposits, less the small sum for expen 
Of course there could be no disgrace in it, when it 
cluded some of the first men in the country. We v 
all tarred with the same stick.” 

When Bubble soared to his culminating point, 
saw the whole Doem world at his feet. Heroes who 
served their fellows, .-by sacrificing themselves, recei 
but a small and select homage compared with the m 
plaudits and costly testimonials bestowed on Bubble 
making ‘a colossal fortune in a few years. He was c 
brated by poetry, painting and sculpture. Gracious pow 
how ugly his hard, mean, secretive face looks in mar 
He was a bad speaker, and had nothing to say; 
Demosthenes’ never obtained more religious silence 
public meetings: his hearers believing him to be so 
how golden-mouthed, a veritable Chrysostom. T 
seemed trying to discover the secret of fortune-mal 
in his bad grammar. 

The Reverend Doctor Surplice always said g 
wherever Bubble fed, and Sir Nathaniel Doington, 
pious baronet, always quoted in Parliament the opi 
of his friend — the great capitalist — on the utilit 
tracts for navvies who could not read. 

The caricaturist’s shop is sometimes the templ 
truth in grotesque. There are epochs in which trut 
to be seen nowhere, not even at the bottoms of w 
except in caricatures. This was the case during 
Bubble-mania. The caricature of the armorial bear 
of the Bubble family was the shadow going before 
public reprobation which ek \esk overtook Bubble. 1] 

hot know whether the drawing, of 1 wea Loaldy Nac 
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home to the sparkling wit who rivalled the sparkling 
wines at the dinner-table of Mr. Bubble; or to the tall, 
dashing silent lady with observing black eyes, who 
generally graced the evening parties of Mrs. Bubble. 
The heraldry in it was too commercial for ordinary ap- 
preciation. The Bubble business was symbolised in the 
Bubble arms by Stock Exchange emblems. The crest 
was @ bull’s head; gulls, ducks, and bears covered the 
quarterings of the shield; and a stag and a doe rampant 
were the supportcrs. 

Bubble and his friends gave general currency to the 
word investment. The axiom that the straight line is 
the shortest did not serve their turn so well, in regard 
to railways, as did moral truths and truisms, enforcing 
economy and investment. The savage is the reckless, 
the civilised is the saving man. The man skating with- 
out heeding the thaw, is not more sure of falling into 
the water than the man spending all he earns is sure of 
falling into want. The Bubble perversion of the frugal 
axioms, consisted in preaching the duty of investing in 
their schemes: in trafficking, like many others, in light 
from Heaven, and using it to lead men astray. The 
chief end of man, according to the Bubble catechism, is 
ty invest. According to the Bubble philosophy the moral 
man is the man who invests, and the immoral man is 
the man who does not invest. The good father is the 
investing father, and the good husband is the investing 
husband. And many worthy men were caught by their 
doctrines, and found soul-ease in applying them. Brave 
men toiled hard and saved hard, and smelted gold out 
of their muscles and their brains, which they invested 
with the Bubble brotherhood. Shrewd men were the 
dupes of Bubble. He had victims among men fer too 
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segacious to invest their savings in nothings. Prudently 
investing their savings in Joint Stock Companics which 
yielded real profits, they became sleeping-partners in 
concerns with equally real risks. When the risks came 
into play they found themselves engaged in business 
which they did not understand, and which they found 
were decidedly hazardous. They were sleeping-partners 
with hideous nightmares and dreadful awakenings. Many 
bought shares which they could not sell, and made them- 
selves liable for calls they could not answer. Many 
sincerely wished they had found investing nothing worse 
than losing their money, or anything half so agreeable 
as making ducks and drakes with their savings on the 
sea. Investing they found was giving a thousand pounds 
to Bubble, and giving him also the right to threaten 
them with legal proceedings if they did not send him 
nine thousand pounds more. They had given him their 
savings and the power of suing them for what they could 
not pay. When, too late, the investers sought the ad 
vice of men who understood the business in which they _ 
were entangled, they were told they had been infatuated 
individuals. 
When the embarrassed heads of families repeated in 
their domestic circles the opinions of the competent 
judges, it was well if the model fathers. did not hear 
their nearest and dearest, and their own hearts, calling 
hem “fools.” They never knew the end ef their lis 
j bilities; and when they imagined “they had weshed their 
hands of them,” they found the companies gould still 
y= their fingers.” Under their trials, many ;good and 
~ve men broke down. It was pitiful to see them at 
of peeling of the shareholders of inadivent commantas, 
. - as ruined men, how the money ad eam lok, 
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and it made the blood boil to hear the friends of the 
great firm answering nonchalantly from the platform, 
they were sure they could not say how it had been lost. 
It was more pitiful still, to listen to the examinations of 
these ruined men in the Bankruptcy Courts, where they 
appeared, as their judges declared, from no fault of their 
own, and only in consequence of (the phrase is finely 
vague) “the pressure of the times.” Many of them gave 
eonfused answers out of bewildered heads. “They had 
grown old,” they said, “and their memories were not 
good.” They were not old in years; but; after saving 
thirty years, they had invested a few thousand pounds: 
quite recently, they were sure they were solvent, and 
now they knew they were in debt, and could not pay. 
Death gave his kindly protection to many of these men. 
It was then that the most pitiful thing of all was seen: 
the friends of the ruined families begging the wealthy 
members of the Bubble fraternity to give alms to prevent 
_* the orphans from starving, until they could find ways of 
supporting themeelves. 

¢ .The capital acquired by the great firm was managed 
by Mr. Bill. His special department was their banking 
=. business. The great company opened accounts with se- 
| yeral banks. Hospitable to a fault, the country seat of 


emcee 


Mr. Wyndham Bill might have been described as a rural 
barding-house for the entertainment of the partners and 
mshiers, directors and managers, of banking companies. 
He made things pleasant for them on Sundays and holi- 
days, in the country, and they made things pleasant for 
him on week-days in town. He could turn any paper 
he liked into gold. He organised a system of credit all 
reund the globe, which consisted in the trenemutetion 
af paper into the precious metals, His paper was wkweye 
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cashed, and sure to be cashed; he stood so well wit 
bankers. Mr. Wyndham Bill, it was said, boyishl: 
playfully, could always fly his kites. Mr. Wyn 
Bill had an odd fancy for odd sums. His bills we 
ways drawn for odd pounds, odd shillings, and odd } 
They wore the impress of the transactions of keen, 
culating men, knowing well how farthings make pc 
Mysterious agents found everywhere for Mr. Bill, my 
persons in business who promised to pay thousan 
pounds upon exactly specified days, for goods \ 
never existed. The mysterious agents and the my 
business-men asked nothing for their pains and risk: 
a small per-centage pon each pound. Mr. Wyn 
Bill preferred to have on his paper the names of 
rather than the names of individuals, as looking 
business-like. But, of the persons who accommo 
him with thousands of pounds he knew nothing. 
believed they had shops, or offices. Respecting, f 
stance, Kyte and Papyrus, he could not tell wh 
Kyte was both Kyte and Papyrus,. or Papyrus bot! 
pyrus and Kyte. Phlymsey and Hyde were cer! 
partners, as could be proved by their marriage certi 

While Dazzlem gave splendour, and Bubble an 
buoyancy, to the firm; the ballast, such as it 
Drainem supplied. Everybody who came near Dri 
became, somehow or other, his orange, which he squ 
and flung away. When he was a boy at school, h 
an old and common knife, while another boy hac 
received a present of a new and rare knife, Drs 
effected a barter, giving in exchange for the fine - 
his own bad knife, and an apple, upon a hot tl 
day. Strange stories were told by infatuated indivic 
Who had become exasperated individosisa, tesy 
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rainem, and silly women with money; to explain how 
rainem first became a capitalist. When he first had 
editors to a considerable amount, he made a composi- 
mm with them, and they accepted anything he offered 

keep the young man and themselves out of the clutches 

' the lawyers. In due course of time, he was a member 
> the finance committee of almost everything in Doem, 
hich had anything to do with finance. He became a 
undidate for all situations which were highly paid, be- 
suse they were situations of trust; and Bill, Bubble, and 
lazzliem were always ready to be security for him to 
ny amount. When little past the prime of life, he was 
he mightiest of the mighty in the Doem Bank. For 
mg years the Doem Bank was deemed the very type 
f financial solidity. The children, when they wished 
» asseverate anything in Doem, said, “As sure as death,” 
at their elders said, “As sure as the bank.” There 
pread, however, one morning an astounding rumour, — 
‘Mr. Drainem has run away, and taken all the money 
n the bank with him.” The documents he had de- 
meited, it was, however, asserted by his friends, were 
tiply sufficient. to make all right; and when the docu- 
nents were examined by lynx-eyed lawyers, they were 
liscovered to be worthless. 

The great company burst. When the accounts of the 
mnk were examined, it was found that all the members 
f the families of the great firm had overdrawn their ac- 
wants to the amount of millions. Moreover, it was 
tund that the law could not lay hold of any of them. 
‘hey had been much too sharp for that. The dividends 
f their estates were counted by farthing, in the pound. 
Vhen the financial statements of the finance committees 
"Doem were tested by & comparison with effects, the 
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revelations were appalling and distressing, Jt was 
least thought that the insolvents — to use the amiable 
word employed to describe them — could be expelled 
by the indignant probity of Doem from the Chamber of 
Commerce. Insolvency was in itself, by an old mie, 
expulsion; but the great firm had, when all-powerful, 
expunged the old rule long ago. 

The frown of public opinion excepted, I do not know 
-of any punishment having ever overtaken any of these 
men. The Briton ‘is extremely and in many respects 
justly proud of his criminal jurisprudence; yet it ruins 
for life the outcast infant who pilfers a trifle, and gives 
impunity to men who bamboozle frugal families out of 
their all. Sir Henry Dazzlem had obtained betimes, m 
return for his votes in Parliament, a colonial appoint 
ment; and if I were to write to him, I dare say, I should 
be obliged to address him as “His Excellency.” Three 
generations of the Bubbles and the Bills enjoy thee 
selyes whereyer life ig made most pleasant in Europe. 
Mr. Drainem lives in one of the finest hotels in the 
Champs Elysées at Paris, and the French find him 
the type of an Anglais, and call him Milor Drainem 
de Drainem. | 

I once went, after a few weeks’ sojourn in an English 
sea-side place, over to Paris. Crawling in the sun and 
the sweet air, I had often remarked at the sea-side place 
a paralytic gentleman in a black, old-fashioned hat and 
cloak, which had been worn until they were a yellow 
brown. <A physician told me who he was. “That man 
ia a victim of Bubble, Bill, Dazzlem, Drainem, and Com- 
pany. That man, sir, is honour itself. I have known him 
since his boyhood, — end they have made him a beggar, 
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eath impatiently in an English cellar; and the first person 

recognised in the Champs Elysées was Dishonour Itzelf. 
Wainet aid his dames, magnificently attired, sparned 
he bitumen proudly, and prostrated the passersby with 
heir looks. 

The poor paralytic gentleman was not theit worst 
ietin. I knew in his youth Beau Buttons. He was 
, showy young man, always showily dressed. He was 
ionourable enough as a boy and as a youth, and had 
lecided commercial abilities. But, he was trained to 
masiness by the great firm. He rose by his abilities 
o be manager of a respectable company. He was in 
his position when I last saw him among the congregation 
fa popular preacher. I had hoped he would wait near 
he door for me, but when I got out he had vanished. 

‘The explanation soon appeared in the newspapers. 
The reports of the Central Criminal Court described 
s painful scene: the condemnation of a gentleman who 
had been highly esteemed and blindly trusted, to seven 
years’ transportation. It was Beau Buttons. He had 
lived ostentatiously, and had speculated, to keep up 
bis style of living, with thousands of pounds not his 
own. He had not been trained by the great firm 
without learning some of their arts. He might have 
toncealed and glossed over his dishonour; but he found 
lying intolerable, and he made a clean breast to the 
chairman and the committee, and although they gave 
lim time to escape, and forced upon him the means 
Wf escape, after surrendering everything he had, he 
delivered himself up at the nearest police-office. Poor 
Bean Buttons! The glitter on his coat was the first 
ign of his insolidity, but he did a solid thing when he 
jreferred transportation to lying always! Surely, by ‘nis 
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last act, he tore back at least a shred of his shadow fron 
the Grey Man. 

Upon the whole, it may be said, there are few thing 
in life which are solid and lead to a solid end; but th 
following maxim of wise men-of old, has stood well the 
tear and wear of many ages: “He who has gold m 
ue box is not rich, but he who has gold in his conscience 

3 rich.” 
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back to a time, some five-and-twenty years 
there came great storms and tempests — the 
le that old people then alive recollected. 
v, for weeks together, it blew great guns in 
‘| — how with every mail came news of 
ms, of rivers swelling up suddenly, of great 
ed, of houses blown down, and their timbers 
‘ tields away; of poor souls overtaken by the 
never heard of more: -in short, of one cruel 
misfortune. Captains from foreign countries, 
zlish ports with infinite risk and hardship, 
ings that off the Dutch coast the people were 
nd day, watching their dykes, and that the 
‘h rivers had come down roaring from their 
sweeping the whole country quite clear. 
, homeward bound, and within sight of land, 
miserably with all hands, as the wreck chart 
ir can testify, the coast being littered for 
s with planks, shattered casks, and staved 
iests. I think over these things, and of the 
wailing they brought with them, and they 
a rough inclement background for this one 
my life. 
out unhappily that at this particular sesson, 
us in the year, I had to cross the pews, end 
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of all seas in the world, the great Bay of Biscay. A 
failing house in Spain, long mismanagement, with other 
reasons, at this date of little moment, made it of ab 
solute necessity that I should set forth with all speed 
upon this errand. Curiously enough, though there were 
then signs and tokens of coming storms, I did not # 
much mind going to sea for a long voyage. But there 
was another reason which would have made me buy off 
that journey at any cost, had that been possible. I had 
just been married — barely three weeks before — to 
my own cousin, Constance; as sweet & little dame = 
ever stood lightly upon this earth. A brown-haired, 
bright-eyed, blooming, and most bewitching little dame 
Little Constancy she was to me, by which hangs s 
pretty history, of stern and cruel relations, of secret en 
gagement, of journeying to the Indies and long absenes, 
of letters miscarrying, of her being wearily importaned 
to give up this exile who had now given her up, and 
choose from a band of willing worshippers, all ardently 
beseeching her. Which pretty history finishes off with 
her holding out to the very last, like a brave Little 
Constancy as she was; and with the good ship Dear De 
light, having some one long expected on board, being 
signalled off the Downs — with joining of hands and 
happy wind-up, and with many more things beside, 
usually of small interest to any, beyond the parties 
themselves. This, however, was why she was called my 
Little Constancy, and made it seem hard that we should 
be so soon put asunder again. | 

It was of no use repining, for to stay, as I bave said, 
was only the next door to ruin. So I made ready f 
the voyage with sham spirite fer poor Little Constancy’s 
sake, finding proper comisrt in Nhe waloqore wes thine 
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uced on such occasions. And upon the fourteenth day 
f December, at two in the morning, I went on board of 
hat magnificent fast-sailing line of packet ship, Alba- 
ross, fifteen hundred tons burden, standing A 1 at 
doyd’s, and then lying off Gravesend. 

As to the voyage out, and its incidents, I will say 
othing beyond this; that if the sailing of that magnifi- 
ent first-class line of packet ship had been purposely 
lelayed with the view of meeting those great gales be- 
ore mentioned, it could not have been more nicely con- 
rived; for, within twenty hours after losing sight of 
and, the waves began to swell, and the wind to blow 
rom the south. For seven days and seven nights we 
ay in a trough, as it were, enduring a weary round of 
daving in of bulwarks, and washing of men overboard; 
f lashing to the masts, and of other miserable shipwreck 
meidents. I did not dream, when taken in early youth 
bb hear a famous nautical performer chaunt, “How we 
lay, on that day, in the Bay of Biscay, O!” that I should 
myself come one day to realise the horrors of that 
mariners situation. On the morning of the eighth day 
we got sight of the Spanish coast, and within six hours 
the magnificent fast-sailing line of packet ship was 
bwed in, an inglorious show, with two masts cut away, 
md all hands at the pumps to keep her from foun- 


As soon as I had gathered a little strength after the 
iardships of the voyage, I turned to righting the affairs 
ff our house, which were even in worse condition than | 
hey had been described. There was a curious feeble- 
ess over me, which I could not at all account for; but 
. put my shoulder to the work, and soon got things into 
hape; and then began to think of setting ont on Wy 
Vowels and Tales. VII. 6 
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journey home; but not by way of the ocean, as n 
well conceived. Of such rough travelling I ha 
more than sufficient, and even then no vessel du 
out to sea; therefore, I made up my mind to ta 
road across the mountains, down through the ] 
country, and in this manner get: back to home and 
Constancy. Therefore, though I felt at times a 
feverish ague closing its fingers on me, together 

heavy sickness about my heart, I was ready | 
third evening to set out. I travelled all throug 
night, and the best portion of the next day, tk 
how five days more would find me at-home, with 
time to spare, before the coming of little Cons 
birthday, the last day in the year. Struggling } 
put away from me those closing, creeping fingers; 
towards nightfall, my head began to swim roun 
the fingers to take fast hold, and I felt that I mu 
in at last. Now, at a lonely posting village, calle 
or Lacon, or some such name, just past the . 
frontier, the bitter truth was at last forced up 
that I could go no farther; so I was helped up u 
lonely inn of the lonely place, through a little er 
rude, heavy peasants, up into a cold dismal cell, 

brick floor. Through a dewy film, fast gathering 
eyes, was visible the landlord’s full-moon face, g! 
ogre-like, over the prey dropped at his door. Tt 
would feast upon me yet, and worse than all, k 
there in duress for ages. More wretchel than 

had felt before in my life, I gave myself up unr 
to the gripe of the ague fingers, and was soon v 
ing, lost in the hot clouds of fever-land. That firs 
in the lonely inn was a night of terrors and 

shapes, familiars of intermittent fever ust then be 
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its work. I was drowning — beaten under — swal- 
lowed up in great green waves, over and over again. 
There was the old roar of waters in my ears, and I would 
wake up gasping, only to find myself tossing in those 
other fiery, linen waves. At the dead of the night, even 
as the poor soldier in the song, “A sweet vision I saw, 
And thrice ere the morning I dreamt it again.” Not 
thrice only, but many times, were those boiling waters 
parted, and a bright green spot, where the sun was 
shining, and Little Constancy walking — looking out 
anxiously for one, under pledge to return home by her 
hirth-day, displayed to my poor eyes. Struggling, pant- 
ing to reach that spot, which looked like Paradise, 
I would be drawn back again, and would waken up with 
a cry of despair. 

When daylight broke, it showed me a crowd of 
stupid, staring faces; — the great saucer-eyed landlord, 
an ogre by daylight; his wife, saucer-eyed too; and a 
creature white-aproned, with a basin and towel, whose 
office I divined instinctively. I motioned him away dis- 
tractedly, adjuring him with wild gestures to begone. 


-I would not be quacked to death, I shrieked, by their 


‘barber-surgeons. The round, stupid faces looked on one 
another, the negro lips muttered some jargon, and I 
heard the sabots clatter as they closed in round me. 
The wretch with the bowl had something glittering be- 
tween his teeth, plainly bent upon his bloody work. 
He was advancing on me, and all hope seemed gone, 
when the sabots shuffled and scraped once more, and 
the heavy, lumbering figures opened a passage for some 
one to approach. A figure in black, an angel from 
Heaven, it seemed to me, glided up softly to the bed- 
mide, took my hot hand in his, and spoke words in ®& 
Ca ° 
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low voice that filled me with comfort. Most sweet and 
soothing apparition was it, the gentle ecclesiastic of the 
village, who had heard of the stranger that lay sick up 
at the inn. I pointed feebly to the man with the bowl 
and instrument, who I felt was still thirsting for blood. 
I was understood, and a few words sent the staring 
crowd clattering and shuffling from the room, down the 
sanded stairs, into the street. 

A dark-robed being remained, whom I watched 
curiously for hours after, moving softly round the room, 
and bending over something on the fire. It at once took 
possession of me that this must be a leech: one of the 
mysterious men read of in old books, who dealt in spe- 
cifics, and electuaries, and healing draughts. Perhaps 
he had about him an elixir of strange potency; and, 
when the dark-robed figure bending down low over the 
fire, took something off and drew near to the bed with 
a glass goblet filled with a portion, I looked anxiously 
to see him take from his breast that red purse contain 
ing an amulet, which was to be steeped many minutes 
in the efficacious draught. Thence came deep sleep, and 
sudden awakening, late at night, together with a sense 
of refreshment, and weary load removed. 


Within four days from that date I was getting up - 
well-nigh restored; being brought through by the kind. - 


thought and skill of my village curé. He had a good 
knowledge of simples, that gentle priest, which served 
him quite as well as the hakim’s purse and amulet; and, 
better still, had kept the door fast against the accredited 
practitioner, who had come, importunately, many times 
over. I was so restored, indeed, that we came to talk- 
ing of my setting out within a dey ot we. Very yleasant 


Was it to think of those grest fevet-weres, now whey 


| 
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absided; and of the smooth table-land where Little 
onstancy had been seen to walk; and of that dear 
itthday to which I had been looking, — now at last 
ttainable, and within certain hope. Pleasant, too, even 
hat laying out the route speculatively, with the good 
uré’s help. How I was to post it expeditiously to 
[oulouse; how I was to lie there one night, and then 
ake the heavy diligence straight up to Paris; which, it 
was certain, had once more commenced its runnings, the 
roads having been hastily got into repair. From Tou- 
iouse to Paris, then, in a heavy diligence; on from Paris 
in @ heavy diligence again; Calais then; Dover then — 
Ship hotel; the Lightning, four-horse coach; London; 
Little Constancy and birth-day fireside. Thus we laid 
t out; when, suddenly, for the first time, I bethought 
ne of a certain leather pocket-book, securely fastened up 
n one of those courier bags travellers carry. It was 
sone. It was not in the outside pocket under the fiap, 
10r in the inside pocket; nor in great-coat, nor in any 
slace of security that I possessed. I was aghast. On 
hat leathern case, hung all the elements of the vista I 
1ad contemplated, — heavy diligence, Ship hotel, fast 
lightning coach, and Little Constancy herself. With 
wembling fingers I rushed to my keys, and delved down 
listractedly in the undermost layers of my valise, turn- 
img all out in a great heap upon the floor. It was of no 
avail; the leathern pocket-book was gone utterly: stolen, 
most likely, by those stupid, staring boors, that crowded 
round when I was helped in, faint, and nearly uncon- 
pious. To this opinion the good curé would by no 
means incline; holding that, though stupid, heavy 
natures, the men of those parts were true and hone, 
all of a pastoral simplicity; that you might \eeve ® 
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purse upon the highway, and not have it taken up; 
in short, it was far more likely I had dropped it o 
mountains. The cruel mischance, to whatever 
owing, had dashed down all my hopes and ple 
dreaming, levelling them pitilessly like so many 
houses. I was to be bound to this wretched pla 
another week at least, having to wait advices from. 
with a fresh supply of money. 

I suppose that, at a rough estimate, that po 
village might include some ten or twelve cottages. 
posed impartially, so as to form a street. The inn, 1 
was at the sign of the Golden Monkey, was the 
house — or, perhaps the post-house was the inn. 
the post element had entered into being long befor 
entertaining business. Beyond the little street, the v 
dispersed itself, and broke up into scattered farm-hi 
speckling over the valley at long intervals. But e 
thing had a bleared and stripped aspect; for, a 
back, rose the mountains of a blue shivering tint, 
which swept eternally cutting blasts, the line of v 
action lay through our street longitudinally, so th 
objects in its walk were being stripped and bli 
ceaselessly. From these causes the Golden Monkey 
self — once rampant over the door — had long 
become a mere tabula rasa, or plain void, every in 
his gold and brilliance being scraped from him by 
rough mountain powers. So, too,. had been dealt 
the walls whereon the Golden Monkey had leant 
exhibiting patches and bare places, like the back | 
outlawed dog. So, too, the farm-house roofs had 
dealt with, which were always having new tiles s 
to replace old ones hore through the air to adjo 

Parishes. So, too, the hoor’ faces had ween edt w 
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en, women, and children boors being peeled and charred 
y this same mountain blast. It made me collapse when 
would first go forth into the street, piercing me through, 
ke a sharp sword. Such of the trees, as had escaped 
owing to the ground long since, had the same blasted 
ok. Altogether, considering that it had pretty much 
tis aspect all through, summer and winter — the blue 
iountains keeping off the sun in summer, and proving 
ood nurseries for sharp gusts and drenching rains in 
iter — it was about as comfortless a spot as a miser- 
ble soul could desire for itself. There was not in the 
ide world a valley so bleak. I chafed sorely during 
ie days I waited for the letters; keeping upon one 
lernal beat, between the Golden Yonkey and another 
nilding, the post for letters, Gendarmerie and Douane, 
lin one. For the high offices of police-director, chief 
* the customs, and postmaster-general of the district, are 
sre all heaped upon the shoulders of one little old man 
- Barbou, by name — Monsieur le Chef, Monsieur le 
irecteur de la Chambre de Commerce, and the rest of 
Barbou was a little old man, with twinkling car- 
uncle eyes, nut-cracker nose and chin; always to be seen 
1 @ little black skull-cap, and ancient flowered dressing- 
ywn; which, as Barbou loved to set forth wearily, had 
2en in Egypt, Spain, Russia, and other countries, in 
rvice of the Grand Army, and of the Grand Man. He 
ad served — my faith, yes! — had served, and seen 
me bloody fields, had Barbou; witness that of Fried- 
nd, where his shako had been bored through with a 
masket-ball. Grand cross, Legion of Honour, from the 
and of the Grand Man himself! Did I note anything 
mmarkable about his face? <A likeness, say, to any pet- 
mage, .eh? Well, he was often held to resembie, mst 
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vellously, one of the Grand Man’s family. Once — ani 
here Monsieur Barbou’s voice would fall into a sort o 
huskiness, — once had the Grand Man, when coming 
down the ranks, in the redingote and cocked-hat, stopped 
full before him, frowning hard, and taking many pinches 
of snuff. The Grand Homme did not wish any one to 
be like him. People now alive had often spoken of him 
in connection with his Majesty the King of Westphalia 
Eh? Well, well! those days were all gdne by for him 
This history was usually being rehearsed when the 
form of looking through some half-dozen or so old yellow 
letters — that have lain there dozens of years — was 
being proceeded with. I came upon the beat once, twice, 
and three times in the day: indeed, as often as I heard 
the sound of car or cart-wheel; each time feeling certain 
that there could be no letters; that if there were, i 
would be in suspension of all physical laws; and yet! 
went upon that beat perseveringly and insanely, finding 
in it a sort of relief and alleviation. There came the 
same little drama every time — the black skull-cap aad 
flowery dressing-gown, as before; the episode from the 
great wars, as before; likeness and cast of features, 
before; Grand Homme, as before. Then the old inquiy 
and old visiting of a decayed pigeon-hole, and bringig 
out of the faded yellow bundle; careful deciphering 
the inscriptions seriatim, with gathering of them up 
again, and regrets that Monsieur’s packet had not st 
rived. Would come by next mail, he was sure. Which 
tedious little act was played out with such shrugging, 
and bows, and smiles, that I could not but take my part 
in it patiently, and minister to the old Brave’s weakness 
For who was there in that place beyond myself to come 
to the Bureau and ask for expected Letter 
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Six, seven, and eight days, and no Paris‘ despatch. 
sagan to grow desperate. I was eating my heart up, 
dashing myself against the bars of an iron cage, 
ng for deliverance. I began to loathe every man, 
aan, and child, and twig, about the place. It was 
' grown quite a blank solitude; for even my good 
$ had left, and was gone one of his rounds. Of 
its, strange and horrible roarings could be heard up 
mountains, results of sharp blasts sweeping -across 
ows, which might have been taken for goblins playing 
thostly nine-pins. I might as well have been upon & 
ert island, like Crusoe and other shipwrecked men, 
_was gloomily figuring to myself how I, too, might 
up a post, with the date of my coming marked, and 
to at once notching it with a penknife for the days. 
re were signs, also, that, up the blue mountains, 
‘e terrible storms were gathering, and indistinct ru- 
or had reached the village of a river having swelled 
suddenly many miles away, and of consequent wreck 
. desolation. 
One Sunday evening, when I was leaning on my 
ds looking out at the cold blueness over the moun- 
is, and thinking it was like enough that I should go 
ancholy mad, there suddenly appeared at the door a 
le man, in a blue frock and brass-bound sabots, and a 
comforter about his neck. He stood staring in the 
r-way, rolling his eye stupidly, much as all his 
thren had the habit of doing, but without attempting 
speak. 
“Well!” said I, turning away gloomily from the cold 
e, “well, friend, what is it?” 
He was Jacquot, he said. 
Well, what could be done for Jacquot? 
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“Nothing. Only he had come down from Barbou’ 
who had called him in as he was passing, and give 
him a sou, and bade him run quickly, tell the Monsieu 
who was staying at the Golden Monkey — “tell him, 
said the little man, beginning to count on his finger 
“firstly, that a packet had just arrived, and that —” 

I started up — it had come at last — “Where 
when!” I said, “quick — give it me!” 

“And,” said Jacquot, still at his fingers, “secondly, | 
was to tell Monsieur —” I must at’ this moment have 
sprung at Jacquot; for that little man took from he 
breast a small parcel, and disappeared instantly. 

I opened it with trembling fingers, by the light of 
the fire, and out of the cover there dropped two letters; 
one with the Paris postmark — plainly from the banke 
there with supplies; the other English, but not from 
Little Constancy. Most curious this; for write, write, 
had been our last words, solemnly covenanted and swom 
Not from Little Constancy, but from my English man d 
business, and dated two days before: 


“Dear Sir,” said the letter, ‘‘Not having received advice of my la 
communication, I feel I should be wanting in duty if I did not arge yout 
immediate return. I will not conceal from you that the physician pre 
nounces Mrs. Sherburne’s case to be almost hopeless. At twelve o'clock 
this day there was a slight change for the better; but such fluctuations, & 
I am advised, are but imperfect indices of restoration. Your presence 
would be of much profit, as much I fear of Mrs. Sherburne’s illness maa 
be set down to an untrue rumour of the ship's being lost. Direct to Paris 
Care of Messrs. Fauchon & Cie. Trusting that by this time you will bea 
far on your road home. Remain, dear sir, yours, &c." 


A cruel, crushing, undreamt of blow for the lonely 
traveller bending over the fire in the bleak inn, — nol 
too bleak, however, — fittest place for him and in ex: 
cellent keeping. My heart seemed to have wWiheal ws 
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iddenly. I felt a craving to go forth to get lost in that 
id blue mist up the mountains, and be never heard of 
ore. For my pearl of great price, my Little Constancy, 
‘as gone, — taken from me. 

No! not yet, thank Heaven! and my eyes fell upon 
at other letter lying across the fender. Money could 
0 much: speed could do much: stern will and action 
mald do much to shorten the road. Action, then, with 
seperate purpose. That seasonable packet would bear 
© over mountains, and river, and ocean, and hundred 
wtacles. With which war-cry, as it were, of Action! — 
ction! ringing in my ears, I was in an instant hurrying 
rwn to Barbou’s. I told him my case in a few hasty 
ords. He entered into it at once, like a true soldier of 
e empire. All his old tricks, his bows and shrugs, his 
ywered dressing-gown, he put from him in an instant. 
e, too, had the war-cry — Action} 

“No time to lose,” said he, “I am proud to help a 
id man and brave husband. Give me two minutes to 
ink, without a word.” 

During those two minutes he looked into a little 
0k many times, and wrote certain figures; then, tapping 
s forehead, said, “Je le tiens. I have it. Listen!” 

If we can meet the great diligence which passes by 
ordeaux at three o’clock in the morning, all is saved. 
orty miles before midnight, will do it. One hour for 
eep, if you can, and two hours more in the malle-poste; 
ot it must be headlong speed — ventre 4 terre the 
hole way. Had I made up my mind to that? 

“To anything,” I said, “but that first fifty miles, 
ow shall I cover them?” 

_ “Have no fears,” said M. Barbou, “you know Jacquot? 
Vell, Jacquot’s father has a fleet mare that will ron OL. 
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she drops — a noble beast, also a light market-cart 
Jacquot’s father will let you have his market-cart, and 
drive you himself, if I ask it. He will land you at 
Saint Marsan before midnight, I lay my life on it.” 

Within ten minutes from that time the fleet mare 
and light cart were at the door of the Golden Monkey, 
and I was shaking M. Barbou by the hand. The boon 
were standing about, staring stupidly, as only came ne 
tural. to them. Then, with hearty bon voyage, cho 
russed by Monsieur Barbou, the landlord, and little 
Jacquot, and with one last stare of bewilderment from 
the boors, the fast mare was given her head, and shot 
away clear of the little street like a flash of fire. 

It might have been then close upon six o'clock d 
the darkest night I had known there; and, as the lad 
light from the village disappeared in the distance, th 
fleet mare turned sharply aside from the high road and 
became lost in rough, unpaved, country crogs-roads, 
which Jacquot’s father knew by heart. He had m 
words to throw away. Gradually the fleet mare warmed 
to the work, and seemed at last to fly rather than run; 
taking us at one even pace up steep hills and down step 
hills; along clay roads and lanes where roads had nevet 
been; down gullies, across trenches and rushing brook; 
through mist and fog. Only at times, when sweeping 
round a corner, the fleet mare and light cart would red 
unsteadily, soon, however, to right themselves again 
By-and-by, on the other side of a thick wood, I caught 
sounds of low roarings, as from wild beasts. “Inund® 
tion,” said Jacquot’s father curtly, turning the fleet 
mare’s head towards the right; of which disaster we 
presently met further tokens in the shape of a great 
flood crossing the road, causing The mare to doy tusk 
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wing on her haunches. But Jacquot’s father, with wild . 
lis and imprecations, fell to lashing the fleet mare’s 
nks, bending over and working at the head-reins like 
e possessed, and so forced her, kicking and splashing 
rough the great flood. Once, also, the light cart was 
ted up on a big stone, and was toppling over, when 
equot’s father sprang across me, and the next instant 
3 hanging at the mare’s head. . 

At last, towards a quarter past eleven, after five 
mrs or so of this headlong speed, Jacquot’s father 
mnted with his whip to a dim light upon a hill. I be- 
n to find my heart lightening wonderfully. British 
me and Little Constancy did not seem hopeless after 
|; for yonder is Saint Marsan, that other posting 
lage which the fleet mare was bound to reach before 
dnight. ~ 

The fleet mare had done her task; and by this time, 

doubt, the malle-poste was drawn up at the door, 
iting to change horses, and bear me forward. Sud- 
oly a voice called to us out of the darkness, seeking 
know if we are going on beyond the village, for that 
» river had swelled up the night before, burst its 
oks, doing grievous damage, and carrying away the 
w bridge, scarcely leaving a pier standing, so that we 
d only to turn back by the way we came. Another 
ishing blow. If it had been some unholy errand, I 
ght have taken these as so many signs that Heaven 
s against me and my work. 

“What are you about?” I said, catching desperately 
the reins, for the stupid boor was already turning his 
ast about. “Drive forward.” 

“But the bridge?” 

En avant! Within ten minutes more the hovia of tne. 
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fleet mare began to clatter on the pavement, ar 
were in the little posting town. But all in darkne 
cept at the lower end, where there were torches n 
about, and where all the inhabitants seemed to hay 
lected. There were round us in an instant excited 
all talking together, with the torches flaring in th 
of the fleet mare, and making her rear and p 
Were the engineers come at last? When were 
coming? There was not so much danger now, f 
flood was beginning to fall. That giving way « 
bridges, had saved them. 

“But the malle-poste?” I asked. 

“Just arrived, but could go no further that 
To-morrow evening, when the boats were got up 
the bridge repaired, just temporarily — perhaps t 
row night I might be set across.” 

“Was there no drive round? No other bridge 
down? — no matter how much out of the way.” 

“Yes, there was the wooden bridge some eight 
higher, but Monsieur must see what little chance 
when the great Saint Marsan bridge, quite new 
built of stone at enormous cost, had given way.” 

“No boat?” 

“No boat: all dashed to pieces in the flood, 3 
come so suddenly.” 

It was all over then. It was no use struggling 
Destiny; and with a sort of heart-sick resolve of 
something — no matter what — I jumped to the g 
and made my way through the crowd and flaring t 
to the river’s edge. It went roaring by, a white, s' 
sheet of foam; a great broad river utterly impa 
I could see the jagged masonry where the new 

& bad been rent away. Wi wea witery hopes, 
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1ed back from the edge filled with despair, not caring 
it might become of me. I suppose as much could be 
1ered from my face; for they made way for me re- 
ctfully, and whispered together. Perhaps Jacquot’s 
er had unfolded to them my little history, and the 
xct of my journey; for I had remarked him earnest in 
versation with certain of the crowd, gesticulating in a 
amner foreign to his nature, and pointing now to the road 
ind, now across the river. At all events, an old man 
1 blouse made his way to me, and, touching his hat, 
ed if Monsieur was resolved to go forward that night, 
ull hazards. In the face of all risks, I said, nervously 
why did he ask? Simply because, some six miles or 
ff, there was a ferry — used to be, that is, for 1t had 
o given up since the new bridge — with a boat 
wn up under a shed. It had escaped, most likely. 
re the river was narrower, and for a good sack of 
1ey old Clou the ferryman might take me across. 
From behind the torches voices of encouragement. 
re! the very thing! Old Clou will take Monsieur, but 
must have gold; and the Tigresse —- Monsieur must 
mind them if they swear and spit at him at first — 
him clink the gold toujours! Let Monsieur be sure 
ake a couple of. shovels!” 

“Did he know the way?” 

Jacquot’s father did; confessing, with a stupid be- 
lerment, that thought of Clou had never entered his 
1. 

‘“‘Come along,” he said, in his droning tone. A short 
ute at the inn for administering to the fleet mare a 
ain mash compounded by Jacquot’s father’s own 
d; and we were off. Drawing new life and vigour. 
» the cunning mash, the fleet mare started afresh WY 
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a flank road overhanging the river’s side the whole way. 
All along that road we could hear the stream surging 
and roaring below, striving, as it were, with the fleet 
mare who should reach the ferry-house first; through a 
thick jungle most of the way; through mud and stones, 
knee-deep, the whole way; through sluices where the 
road had given and been washed down into the river, 
where a scoop had been bitten out as it were, where 
Jacquot’s father had to get down and carefully lead 
round the fleet mare; through places where the bank 
had fallen in a great heap and completely stopped the f- 
’ road, forcing us to work wearily with the two shovels s0 
thoughtfully supplied to us. At length the road began 
to slope steadily to the river’s edge, the trees to crowd 
more thickly, and the fleet mare to slacken her pace, 


when, through a dense net-work of branches — 4 }-; 


crowded tree-rigging, as it were — stood out the shape 
of a heavy log-tower, quite square, and hanging over #0 §- 
one side, with a strange tumble-down effect. Light, ai, 
and the view of heaven were shut out by the chokig 
tangle of trees and rank vegetation that wound round 
and round again that log-house; while, within reach d 
our hand, we could hear the flood tumbling by, like a }- 
avalanche. 

Jacquot’s father got down and got through the 
branches to the door with much toil. It had been 
painted red, and still preserved a dull, smurched tint of 
that colour. Many of the logs gaped, and the huge 
upper storeys hung over the lower like scowling eye 
brows. It overhung the river a little, on a sort of stone 
pier; and, at one side, was a decayed shed, with the 
roof stripped off; where, no doubt, lay the ferry-bost. 
Altogether, a stagnant , unwholesome , hewt-croshing, qlace, 
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_ Jacquot’s father took a heavy stone and banged at 
he door, long and loud; but without any avail. I took 
rp another stone and hammered with him; then, step- 
ying back, looked up through the tree-rigging at the 
touse. A flash of light came suddenly through a high 
think, and there were sounds of bolts undoing. Said a 
roice high up — and a voice of snarling, miawling tone, 
much as comes from a cat gathered up in a corner with 
wehed back and flashing eyes —- “Get away! Get you 
tone, robbers! I have boiling water here, and boiling 
itch, of which you shall have mouthfuls, if you are not 
fone in two seconds.” 

“It is the Tigresse,” said Jacquot’s father, in a low 
roice, “let us go, as she bids us.” 

“Are you gone?” croaked another voice, in a feeble 
ackle, from behind the first. ‘‘We have guns up here, 
ve have — Ki-ki! — and the pitch! by the lord! and 
he dog, Ki-Ki! At them! tear them! down to them, 
weet fellow!” 

Then came a deep, solemn growl, and sounds of 
ramping down steps. They were coming, it was plain. 

“Speak to them, Monsieur, quickly,” said Jacquot’s 
ather, trembling. 

“We are travellers,” I said, in a loud voice, “and 
rish to be taken across the river.” 

First voice hooted devilishly — it was laughter. 

“Ki-Ki, Clou! let him down, sweet soul!” 

“But you shall have money — gold.” 

“Gold? Then, stop! Ki-Ki! Hold him! The mon- 
jeur will pay.” 

The bolt suddenly shot back, and a great white dog, 
hagsy as a mountain pony, and with two red-hot coals 

or eyes, bounded out with a spring like a “eel of Light. 
VYouels and Tales. Vill. 
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Behind him, with another spring, came a strange white- 
haired object, which, casting a horn-lantern behind it, 
flew at the throat of the white dog, and, winding its 
arms round it, threw it over, and finally dragged it in 
again. Then taking up her lantern — for it looked 
most like a woman having an old blue blanket round 
her — she stood in the doorway confronting us. “Now,” 
she said, “what of that gold?” 

She was a horrid apparition. No teeth; no skin, 
only creased leather; no arms, only fleshless bones. On 
her head, an old fur cap. 

“Now,” she said again, “what about the gold?” 

I chinked it musically in its purse. 

“Come in,” she said, “and speak to Clon.” 

A ladder, and another horrid object at the top, hold- 
ing a lght — a horrid object, with nose and chin 
sharply crooked, like a parrot’s bill, and one eye beaten 
in; dwarfish too in figure, and full of an elfish activity. 
This was the Old Wolf. 

“Why do you let them in, Ki-ki?” he said, dancing 
at the top of the ladder. “They can’t come up; you 
know they can’t. I won’t let them up. I won't.” 

“Stand away, Clou, or be brained with this key. I 
spit at you.” 

“Ahr-rr-r! Would you, Tigresse? Tl claw your 
heart out.” 

“Cr-r-rr! You one-eyed imp, where’s your throat?” 
she said, now at the top of the ladder, and pushing him 
back. “Here is a monsieur come with gold, and are we 
not to take him in?” 


By the light of the \antern the ~wea \eamng, borcibly. 
For a moment I turned © yo down end \eave Sha cek 
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ut I thought of the end and object of my journey, and 
layed. a 

The Old Wolf was growling to himself in a corner. 
Ye were still at the top of the ladder. 

“Will you take them over?” said the Tigresse. 

“No, no,” snarled the Wolf. “Let them go. Ah-r-r!” 

The Tigresse bounded at him, and I saw her long 
laws scraping his throat. He gnawed and shrieked, 
hen got free, and grovelled. 

“There!” said the Tigresse, putting back her grizzled 
air, “you will get as much every minute if you cross 
oe. Open the window, and look out at the river.” 

He did as he was bidden, cursing her; and we saw 
he black river below rushing on in a desperate race. 

“Good,” said the Tigresse, “it is slackening, we will 
ake you over in an hour's time. Wait in here, there is 
| fire.” 

“Hoo hoo,” whined the Old Wolf, crawling on all 
gurs to the door. “Not in here; not as yet: you know 
vhy, don’t you!” 

Pig-brained! not done of that yet! Let me see.” 
the entered with the lantern, snatching up a cloth, and 
ve heard sounds of rubbing. “Now come in; sit by the 
ire, and don’t heed dotard Clou — the Old Wolf, they 
‘all him. Why, he has no teeth.” 

“But I can draw blood for all that,” he said with a 


She gave a glare from her cat’s eyes, and screaming 
b him, “Go out! You shan’t stay to chatter here!” 
lragged him away. 

There was a rude stool — the only seat in the place 
— against the wall, which I drew over to the fire, and 


then sat down. There were a few logs in the comet, 


[(® 


| 
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which I took and threw on the fire. Jacquot’s father, 
however, would not come near it; but kept roaming 
round the room like a panther in his den, muttering to 
himself uneasily concerning his mare. How she would. 
break loose and be lost in the forest, or else be carried 
away by robbers; all in a sort of whining grumble, com- 
mon, as I have before noted, to the boors of his own 
region. So at last I told him he might go down and 
look after her himself. He departed hastily, leaving me 
alone over the fire. No sign of the Old Wolf or the | 
Tigresse, whom I heard at odd intervals wrangling 
shrilly. 
I was very weary and tired, and kept stirring th 
logs and looking about the room to keep myself awake. 
The log-room itself might have been the upper chamber 
of an old wooden light-house; for the sides slanted i 
straight up to the roof, or to the black void which might 
be the roof, gallery, lantern, anything. The sides were 
plain undressed logs of an old red wood, bolted 
very rudely, like the interior of an old Dutch windmill, 
its axle of melancholy creak at rest for the night, up m 
the bleak void. Two or three cabin windows, high w 
and beyond reach, cut in the log walls with heavy oat 
side shutters slapped to at every gust. A great seaman’s 
chest with a large lid stood in the corner. Logs d 
wood were heaped up all about. Logs for the fire by 
themselves, in a high black heap in another corner. Ap 
open trap in the floor, through which we had come up 
into the room, with two blocks and pullies fixed high up 
in the wall. : 
Eyes beginning to grow heavy: fire beginning to bum 
up with a gentle glow, terribly provocative of sleep, at 
ki. the same time jerking strange shadows in wpemma on he 
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ted walls of the old Dutch mill — of the Ferry-house, 
I mean — Grindoff the miller, and his Men. Eye-lids 
drooping wearily, for, “When the wind blows, Then the 
mill goes, and our hearts are all blythe and merry,” and 
Grindoff the miller, the Old Wolf — I mean Royal 
Adelphi Theatre — and his Men, filing across; each 
with a white sack on his back, over the bridge, up the 
slope, up the ladder into the mill, all into the mill, — 
“when the wind blows!” with Count Frederick, Friede- 
rich Friburg in green Hussar jacket and Hessians, who 
has lost his way, and the funny serving man, who has 
lost his way, too; both now nodding drowsily over the 
fire in the mill. Now, supposing that person Grindoff, 
the miller; what can he have those little bulk-heads and 
hooks for? To swing up his sacks when the mill goes! 
To swing up Count Friederich and the funny serving 
man, coming on them from behind as they sleep. Soft 
music. What if he, Grindoff, should come up the trap 
in listen-shoes, and should steal behind me as I sleep, 
and take something from beneath his miller’s frock, and 
suddenly dispatch me; then lift the trap. Or, if he set 
his mill agoing to its own melancholy creaking music, 
and trust it — the body — behind the mill-stones to be 
ground up and crunched. Horrible! 

Kye-lids drooping yet more wearily; logs glowing 
fiercely; forked shadows leaping spasmodically as before. 
Setting aside Grindoff for a moment, I inclined to be- 
lieve that the wicked old parents of the Fatal Curiosity 
must have lived here up in this grim Dutch mill. 

Looking out from the rude cabin windows it seems 
to me that it has suddenly grown to be the evening of 
along day’s travel, and that afar off at the head of the 
pass I can see the two figures toiling along, The young, 
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man looks back: he has on a scarlet foraging cap with a 
blue military cloak. 

“Courage, friend,” he calls to the grey sergeant, 
lagging a little behind him; “we shall soon be home;” 
and he sings — 


Home to the mountain chalet, 
By the river, on the river; 
Where golden-haired Mary ts spinning, 
Where golden-haired Mary is singing, 
By the river, on the river. 


And as they both turn round a rock, the darkness of 
evening seems to gather fast, and the lines and colouring | 
of the great Salvator crags quiver unsteadily; fading of 
eventually into the red logs of the old Ferry-house, with 
the fire flickering up as before, ‘the forked shapes dancing 
galvanically as before, and I myself sitting before the 
fire with my head sunk down upon~my chest. 

It was curious how I had come by{hat notion of the 
young man and the grey sergeant. Mos likely it ws 
Barbou and his wars of the empire which’ had’ first st 
it a-going, bringing with it floating notions of the old 
guard and grand army, and furlough: all jumble together 
during that long night’s travel. But the young ™a . 
the scarlet foraging cap, chanting with such ligt heart 
of his golden-haired Marie, far away in some af 
country where are no rough blasts and horrid g 
Whence had I gotten him? Somewhere on the ; 
perhaps a stage or so from Moulines, and they were 
sweetest notes I ever heard. The Reverend Trist 
Sterne looking from his chaise windows, said so on 
Sentimental journey that is — dozing again for a ce 
tainty — I should keep awake. He might have bec 
journeying home from the great wars in Algeria, hay 
ing Tun many risks and peased Through exergy har 
thip; he might have come escrow Nhs wea, vimeginl 
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with terrible storms and tempest, striving to get home 
with all speed to that green spot where Little Constancy, 
long expecting and sitting up of nights, would be waiting 
wearily. Bound up solemnly to be back against a great 
festival day; and so from the high cabin window I look 
out for him again and for the grey sergeant. Making 
him out at length, still speeding on, but without the grey 
sergeant, who will come later. Still he sings — 


Home to the mountain chalet, 
By the river, on the river, &c. 


And then he turns aside into a path through a thick 
jangle, seemingly along a river-bank, for I can catch the 
goar of waters hard by; altogether I should know some- 
thing of that way — a tree here and rock there, having 
something familiar in the look. I must have come by 
that road once, and that, not long since, which becomes 
; positive. Certainly, as the road widens apace, and the 
.:-gungle thickens, and the roar comes nearer, a little to 
ame side comes into view a dark mass. The old log 
ery house, it must be, where he halts and knocks, for 
‘is very weary, and would fain rest until the grey 
Mrigeant should come up. The door closes behind him 
= I seo him no more. 

K.No more, that is, until looking round the log-cabin, 
>“@e heap in the corner, at the great sea-chest, and at 
8 curious blocks and pullies up high, and at the trap 
ant looks like a trap) opening, just under them, I 
to speculate what they can have done with him. 
8, pullies, and trap-opening in conjunction. Sug- 
of cruel extremity for the young soldier, alone, 
; prey of Clou and the Tigresse. If, now, there 
me, hav, rope reefed through the pulley, and the ‘rep 


© ati} tion it might be swung down lightly to the vet 
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below, and so be swept away, and never heard of m 
and the spoils — the Algerian money won by h 
fighting, the scarlet foraging-cap, the blue cloak with 
fur, — they might have been put by hastily, and 
lying, at this instant, in the great sea-chest. 

Either the_door slammed or a log fell from the fi 
for I started suddenly, and the red walls of the | 
cabin were again quivering indistinctly under spasmo 
light that came down the fire as before, settling down 
steady shape and substance. Block and pullies as befo 
trap as before, cabin-windows as before, great sea-chi 
—~ No, the great sea-chest is not as before; for, as Ic 
_ make it out in its dark corner, the lid is raised, & 
there is a dark and dwarfish figure stooping over a 
half buried in it. Clou it must be; for I could hear h 
muttering strange oaths, his head being still deep in | 
chest. Presently there was a step behind me and | 
Tigresse came creeping over the floor, lifting her f 
stealthily, like a cat. Coming behind him she took h 
of his collar with her claws, drew him back out of: 
chest. Then their two horrid faces came close togetl 
lit up by sudden flashes of the fire, leering distrustf 
at me. Then they whispered and snarled, and shov 
their teeth at one another, and the Tigresse took ft 
under her arm something rolled up, which they spr 
out between them — something that looked like a la 
blue cloak of many folds, bordered with fur. This \ 
laid down carefully in the sea-chest, and they both or 
away to the door. 

I rubbed my eyes. What can this mean? I m 
have been dreaming. Something whispered it was plai 
time to be gone from that place, for I seemed to 
standing within the shadow of some unaty dead. F 
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. been dreaming, and had that groping of Clou and the 
Cigresse, deep in the sea-chest, been nothing more than 
io much ghostly dozing set afloat by objects about me? 
akely enough; and yet something terribly real in that 
preading out by the Tigresse of what looked so like 
. blue cloak of many folds, bordered with fur! It did 
iot look like a dream; it were best surely to be gone. 
“he wind was going down, and I could hear the sharp 
weighing of the fleet mare below, as she was being 
valked about to keep her from being chilled. One look 
nto the great sea-chest would resolve all doubts. I rose 
rom the rude stool and lifted the lid softly. I could 
ee nothing, that corner was so dark; but exploring it 
‘autiously with my hands, it appeared to be filled up 
with old sacks. Miller and his men over again. Turning 
up the sacks hurriedly, and delving to the very bottom, 
ny fingers came upon a bundle that felt like soft cloth. 
Jnrolling it with feverish haste, and holding it to the 
lre-light, it proved to be indeed a blue cloak, richly 
yordered with fur, and a bright scarlet foraging-cap 
wrapped up among its folds! 
*% 

The Tigresse was standing over me as I leant towards 
the fire, 

“Ah!” she shrieked, “you are spying on us! Here, 
Clon, Clou — quick! Come up quick!” 

I heard him stumbling on the ladder-steps, and rushed 
to the door. But she kept clawing before me, with one 
hand behind, whining all the while with rage. 

‘ “So you would look into the chest — look into the 
chest! Yine! yine! Quick, Clou!” 

“What is it, sweet Tigresse?” said he, his horrid 
heed zow on a level with the door. 
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“He has been at our chest. Yine!l” she snarle 
“He must not go!” 

“No, no?” said Clou, crawling round me on the floo 
He had drawn something out of his breast — somethin 
that glittered. 

With a spring I was at the cabin-window, and threv 
it open, about to call to Jacquot’s father, when suddenly 
there came from below a steady voice, calling. They 
stopped and listened. 

“What is it, Tigresse?” said Clou, putting back whst 
had been glittering. 

“Good people,” the voice said; “good people, have 
you seen anyone go by this night? A young ma, 
that is?’ 

“Ahb-r-r-r!” muttered Clou. 

“Go down to him,lou,” the Tigresse said, in a low 

~ voice. “Send him away. Let the dog upon him if he 
does not go.” 

“Aye!” said Clou, going down the ladder. “Wait 
he shall help you to take care of him yonder. Hop-hop 
come up, beauty! come up, sweet child!” 

And the white brute came scrambling up the ladder 

“Now, stir or speak,” said the Tigresse, catching hin 
round the throat, “and the sweet one shall lap up you 
blood — she is thirsty to-night.” 

“Good people,” the voice came again, “don’t keg 
an old soldier waiting.” 

a oy a oy a 

“He is gone,” said Clou, coming up the ladder agai 

“gone on to the town, where he will find his friend, n 
doubt, and what shall we do with him —?” 

“Mordieu! what do we wait for?” said another figun 

,; climbing the ladder behind. tim — Jecouste iether. 
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“The flood is gone down a good bit, and the wind 
does not blow — why do we not cross, I say?” 

They looked at us a moment, then~the Tigresse 
whispered Clou a moment. 

“There is sense in that,” he said at length. “Why 
should we not go? Let us take the gentlemen across 
at once.” 

They descended, we following. I did not know what 
to think; but, at all events, was glad to be free from that 
horrid place. 

We came out into the open air upon 4 sort of little 
stage or pier. An old rusty chain ran across, by which 
we were to be drawn over. 

“It is very old,” said Clou, looking at it, “and it 
creaks;” here he grinned. “Pay the Tigresse now, before 
we go.” 

It was a broad flat-bottomed boat, very crazy and 
decayed. We got the fleet mare on board with diffi- 
culty, and set off, leaving the Tigresse on the pier looking 
after us. 

Though the waters had gone down considerably, it 
was still a desperate task to get the boat across. We 
had all to hold on and work at the chain, while the boat 
reeled and swung round, and was every instant on the 
point of being carried way. But we got across at last, 
and were set on shore safely at the other side. 

We were settled in the light cart once more, and the 
fleet mare bounded away full of life and spint. Just 
then we saw the day breaking through the trees, and, 
looking back, there was Clou coddled up under a tree, 
waiting till the river should have sunk enough for his 
own simple strength. 

What was the mystery of that night, 1 never cod 
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resolve. I looked afterwards through French newspaper, 
with hope of lighting on something that would clear it 
up, but unpsofitably. Perhaps there was nothing in it 
after all. Perhaps I had fallen off into dreaming after 
discovery of that cloak and cap, and so had furnished 
key-notes for my weary brain to run riot on. 

However that may be, I have now only this to tell; 
— that I made the rest of my journey in all speed and 
safety, and was soon in ‘London streets, with Londa 
flashing by, driving on to my own home, where Latte 
Constancy was sitting up nearly restored, waiting with 
certain hope and confidence for my return upon het 
birthday. 
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LE OF AN OLD MAN’S YOUTH. 


ONE, who has ever read that terrible book, The 
of Paris, will probably remember a scene, to- 
close, where the escaped galley-slave, the 
Ecole, arrives, blind and helpless, and lame, 
at a farm beyond Paris, and asks shelter for 
The dogs spring savagely at him as he enters, 
| gladly tear him in pieces, if they could, and 
lown at the wicked little Tortillard who guides 
whispers, “They smell the blood. These are 
clothes I wore, the day I killed the cattle- 
at Poissy.” He goes in — he sits down in the 
shen of the farm-house, and takes his evening- 
1 the servants. But, lest he should be too 
e — lest one stray gleam of sunshine should 
his path, Tortillard, who seems to have been 
‘enius, hits upon a plan — a diabolical inven- 
hy of himself — by which he can recal him 
reverie into which he seems falling. The chains 
as a galley-slave have left a wound in his leg, 
ll never heal, and which is most painful at 
he boy sits directly opposite to him, at table, 
all the malice of a little fiend, aims now and 
k at him, which hits the open wound, and al- 
es him scream with agony, while at the same 
:claims, “Mon pauyre papa! mon paurre pape” 
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with an affected concern which wins the hearts of all 
around him. 

It is many a year since I read the story, but as I go 
on through life, Tortillard seems to meet me on every 
side. In fact, he may be called a good type of the 
world. Have you a private grief or misery concealed, 
like the wound of the escaped convict, yet always throb- 

bing and tingling, even in your most quiet moments? Be 
sure the world will find it out, and pierce to the very 
centre of it with a careless blow. If we cut, or in any 
way maim a limb, it becomes at once the limb of all 
others which is most certain to be hit against the corners 
of tables and chairs; it is the limb against which people 
stumble and open doors, with accidental recurrences, 
which look very much like settled purposes. And » 
with sorrows. That nerve of our hearts which can leas 
bear exposure, is always most exposed, —- and here 8 
twinge, and there a sudden faintness, as we turn sharp 
angles in the path of life, show us that it is sensitive a 
ever. 

. I have thought of this, I fancy, more than most men; 
because I, myself, have such a sorrow. And I find that 
everything around me — things which, in themselves, 
are very dear to me — have a power to awaken it. I 
never see a violet upon a meadow-bank, that I do not 
remember a fairer flower that smiled into life and beauty, 
and then faded before my eyes. I never see a star, at 
night, without a thought of eyes more brilliant. I never 
hear a bird singing its happy heart out, in the summer 
time, without a sigh for a voice, now hushed for ever. 

I lived long, long ago, in another land: in a quiet 
New England village, which nestled in the heart of the 

Green Mountains, of that mort bemiiinl of Wh Mos water, 
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Vermont. That village is known to many as the birth- 
_ place and early home of Powers, the great American 
sculptor. The brain and heart that designed the peerless 
Greek Slave, were working beside the silver-flowing 
Queechy, some forty or fifty years ago, in many a prank 
of boyish mischief, and the hands that carved and 
chiselled that white dream of beauty, then wielded a 
ponderous jack-knife, and whittled out of bits of wood 
some faint foreshadowing, perhaps, of that which was 
yet to come. It was this that had tempted me to select 
it from all others for my summer residence, during a 
year of sickness and distress in the City of New York. 
It had a pretty English name — Woodstock — and 
was, I think, the fairest valley on which my eyes ever 
fell. 

River and mountain, the bright Queechy, and the 
king of the hills, Mount Tom, lake and wood, and 
forest, — all were there. From one summit you looked 
down upon a region of pastoral beauty, with pretty low 
cottages, wide green meadows, and grazing flocks; from 
another you saw a fertile valley, with the river winding, 
like a serpent, through it, and mirroring in its bosom 
the clear blue sky. A third ascent, and a rock-bound 
country, gloomy with fir-trees, and keeping an unbroken 
silence like that of Siberia, met your view; while high 
up, upon the very summit of the great mountain, a 
lonely pond was lying, of which the school-children told 
strange tales. It had once stretched over vast acres, and 
bears and wolves had drunk from it when the country 
was wild and new, but with the march of civilisation, it 
had changed. Little by little the earth had filled it in, 
till the visitor could walk for half a-mile securely on 
what had once been treacherous slime. But the ground 
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quaked always beneath a step, and the pradent took 
good care not to venture too near the edge. I walked 
upon it once myself, and thought it very like these 
hearts of ours, in which, though we step ever so softly, 
we are ever liable to sink in beyond our depths, and, 
perhaps, rise no more. 

But these were not all the attractions of the place. 
There were beautiful walks and drives; there were mi- 
niature lakes, upon which to row or sail a pleasure-boat; 
and a park, which was the pride of the whole state. It 
had grown up with the town, changing from an oval 
strip of ground, just boarded in and called a common, to 
a beautiful enclosure, hemmed in with maple trees as 
straight and luxuriant as trees could well be, decorated 
with an iron fence and gates, abounding with little walks 
and footpaths, and, in the spring, decked with grass as 
green as that of the Emerald Isle, and speckled and 
spangled with those two flowers of childhood — butter- 
cups and daisies — like a carpet brought from Fairyland. 
It was a pretty place. I used often to sit and read and 
muse there; but when the summer months brought the 
usual influx of city visitors, I left the place to them, 
and wandered off in search of others more lonely. 

In one of my mid-day walks, I struck suddenly upon 
® grass-grown road, leading off the main path, at the 
distance of some three miles from the town. I followed 
it up a little hill, switching with my cane at the pepper 
mint that grew on each side, or stopping to watch a 
speckled adder who glided lazily in and out from the 
fragrant thicket, as I drew near to, or receded from, his 
home. An old house stood half-way up this hill, which 
was evidently the homerteni ot of wome -welkte-do farmer. 
It was large and square, 
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orchard climbing the green hills at its rear. Across the 
road which I was following, and just opposite the house, 
were three immense barns, whose great doors were stand- 
ing open, to admit the carts of hay the oxen were draw- 
ing slowly from the hill pastures. Through these doors 
I caught a glimpse of the river-road below, the river 
itself, the covered bridge, blue sky, and the woods be- 
yond. It was a delicious bit of colouring, done by the 
hand of the Great Artist limself. At my feet was a 
little pool of stagnant water, on which some white geese 
and ducks were fraternising, while a brood of half-grown 
turkeys, with their melancholy “Quit-quit,” were making 
up a foraging party for an excursion aftcr grasshoppers 
across the farm. 

But the road, with its faint wheel-track on either 
side, and its broad streak of green in the middle, stretched 
on beyond the farmhouse and the barns, and I soon lost 
sight of them as I descended the other side of the hill. 
It was more lovely here, if such a thing were possible; 
because, with the same view, and with tlc same houses 
standing in the distance, I also found a silence beneath 
the blue sky of noon that was delightful. On one side 
of the fallen stone wall, a thicket of blackberries had 
grown over a heap of ruins, which marked the site of 
the first church or mecting-house ever erected in the 
town. On the other, and across the road, lay a little 
grave-yard, sloping quietly down to the road and river 
below. The gate had rusted from its hinges and lay 
upon the ground, half-hidden by the long grass that was 
growing over it. The tomb had not been in use for 
many a year; and as I peeped through the cracks of its 
door, I saw something lying on the floor, which 1 knex 
was nothing more nor less than the fragmenta of Sox 
sovels and Tales. VII, RB 
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bier on which the coffins had once been borne out, but 
which, just then, I was pleased to magnify into the 
bones of a skeleton. The tender blue of an American 
summer's day was in the sky, and the sun shone down 
brightly and hotly. Nothing seemed to stir, save the 
grasshopper who leaped and chirped among the graves 
— a kind of Old Mortality among the insect tribe. 

I followed the path still farther. And now, for the 
first time, it began to wind beside one of those bright 
leaping brooks, peculiar to America, and to New England 
most of all. I sauntered along, looking for minnows in 
the sun-light, and wishing I had nothing more to do 
than to spend existence in the same way, when a laugh, 
most clear and musical, made me start and look up. 

The road had wound around, so that the lonely 
grave-yard upon the hill was shut out from my sight 
In its place I beheld before me a long avenue, or rather 
grove, of maple trees, clothing the base and summit’ of 
another hill, far higher. The sparkling brook, with a 
last gush of music, leaped into the sunlit recesses of this 
forest, and was lost to my sight. But, on my right hand, 
stood a little bird’s nest of a white-washed cottage, sur 
rounded on all sides by a field of waving oats now 
nearly breast-high. A narrow footpath led from the 
rustic gate, up to the cottage door, which stood open; 
and at a well, close by the house, stood a young girl, 
apparently fishing with a line for something in the water, 
while a dark-eyed and very beautiful lady stood on the 
steps looking at her. A fat brown-and-white dog, with 
broad feet which turned out ludicrously — as if in no 
other way they could support the weight of his body — 
sat on the greensward in front of the gate, blinking 


, Sleepily at the sunshine and the fies. When be vf leet 
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me, he put up his head and gave a terrible howl, 
he felt deeply insulted by my approach — a sound 
1 alarmed his young mistress, so that she dropped 
ine she held, and started back from the well in 
ty. I then saw that she had long auburn curls, 
hat her face was full of that exquisite life and light 
dloom, which youth and a sunny heart can shed 
the most irregular features. There was nothing for 
ut to make my excuses for my intrusion as well as 
Id; so, after pacifying the dog, I opened the boarded 
and walked up to her. It was Lucy, whom I thus 
for the first time. 
[ is strange how soon a perfectly natural and simple 
er sets one at ease. I had always been called, and 
ways thought myself, the shyest of men; yet, in 
ninutes I was talking with the little fairy as freely 
I had known her all my life. I had been intro- 
1 to Aunt Susan, who evidently regarded her young 
as the apple of her eye. I had been reconciled to 
', who, after much entreaty on the part of his mis- 
condescended to hold out his fat paw for me to 
+, showing his teeth wickedly all the while, as if 
ould like to bite me, if she only was not there; and 
| found the way to her heart by succeeding, after a 
and patient effort, in rescuing from the well the 
and pail with which she had been trying to draw 
: before I arrived. Then, seeing that I looked 
d and tired, she insisted upon my coming into the 
ye to have some of Aunt’s currant wine, while I 
1. I was only too glad to see her abode, and 
ved without any hesitation. 

must own that I have tasted better end sweeter 
than that which had_ been spoiling for two months 
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n the damp cellar at Gan-Eden; but I should have takes 
arsenic cheerfully, if her small hands had mixed th 
draught. I had seen her once or twice before in th 
park at Woodstock; had asked her name, and heard it, 
casually; and had afterwards heard that her aunt had 
taken this place to please her, and that they were living 
entirely by themselves in their romantic solitude, with 
the exception of an old family servant who came with 
them from the city, and the uncouth dog, who was the 
prime pet and favourite of Lucy. More than this I hed 
not sought to hear; and Gan-Eden might have been lo 
cated in the moon for aught I knew. Now that I had 
stumbled upon it, however, I looked around with no 
small degree of admiration, as Lucy did the honours of 
the two rooms to which I was admitted. 

It was a little bower of a place, perched upon the 
banks of that same merry brook which had so beguile 
me, and with its windows facing the south and the wes 
I do not know if the sun was coaxed into doing dout 
duty there, or not, but I am sure I never saw rooms 
full of his golden light before. Every door and win¢ 
was always left open of a pleasant day; and through 
hop-vines and the honeysuckles came the warm and 
fumed air, the song of birds, the lowing of cattle, 
the busy hum of bees, till the rooms seemed all 
with light and sound. It was by no means a 
common thing to sce a swallow dart through fro: 
window to the other, and a frisky little squirre! 
into the kitchen cach morning, and chirped saw 
his breakfast. By-and-by he brought his famil 
him; and I found Lucy, one morning, seated 

floor, scarcely daring to drow her Wresth, w 
pretty creatures nibbled awey, closes bende bs 


t ee! 
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crumbs she had scattered for them. Her love for pets 
‘was not her least charm in my eyes. To be sure, when 
I found her, one day, with a spoon and pitcher, just 
outside the gate, trying to persuade a freckled ribbon- 
snake, who opened his brilliant eyes, and displayed his 
thread-like tongue in scorn, to drink the milk she poured 
for him in little grassy hollows along the road, I did ob- 
ject; but I tolerated her spiders and flies, and bugs and 
beetles, and dogs and cats, and even mice, because she 
had them under her immediate protection. 

It was my first day at Gan-Eden; but ah! it was not 
my last. Many a sunshiny afternoon was spent in the 
little parlour, with its wreath-framed pictures, its flowers 
of every hue, its vine-shaded windows, and sloping ter- 
raced door. I read to Lucy’s aunt, but I looked at Lucy, 
and made strange blunders with my reading. I walked 
over the hills, and traced out the spring of the dancing 
brook; and the little garden-hat was always by my side, 
reaching up to my heart, and no farther, when its 
owner stood beside me with her hands full of flowers 
and mosses, chattering as fast as her tongue could run, 
about her treasures. She treated me much as she did 
Tiger; and I was only too glad to be his fellow-slave. 
Yet I am sure the frank child never dreamed how dear 
she was growing to me. To her I was only “James,” 
or “Brother James” — only a grave and serious man, 
too old, even then, to be more than a protector and a 
confidential friend; but not, alas for it! too old to love 
her, and that with a strength and tenderness a young 
man could never have felt. My staid manners made me 
seem even older than I really was; and her aunt en- 
trusted her to me, in all our excursions, as complacently 
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as if I had been made of iron, instead of bearing abo 
a living, beating heart, within my breast. 

O, the golden days of that happy summer filed t 
quickly! Lucy met me, one afternoon, at the gate, wi 

as sad a face as she could wear. 

“We are going!” she sighed. “Aunt says it is tir 
to go back to the city; and so we-leave Gan-Eden | 
day; spend a few days in town, and then return to noi 
New York. I am sure, if it was not for some we shi 
meet there, I should never want to see the place agai 

It would have been well for me if I had attend 
more to what she had just said; but the thought of bh 
going away from the only place on earth that seemed : 
for her, swallowed up everything else. 

“I should like to visit the old places with you | 
day, Lucy.” 

“Come in, then, and we will go, while the serv 
is packing the furniture.” 

The trees had just begun to put on their glor 
autumn colours, and banners of red, purple, gold, « 
son, russet, pale-yellow, green and brown, were 
out on every side. The September sunshine wa 
warm in the middle of the day: and the smell : 
beeches and the rustle of the dead leaves under f 
I remember them all, as if it were but yesterday 
when the light began to fade, and we turned ' 
home, I looked back at the lovely scene, and 
bare and grey, and perfectly desolate. Even so 
life been, Lucy! 

It was a hard trial for her to leave the pref 
There were so many leavetakings of old fami 
or many charges to the farmer who owned the 
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let the oak wreaths hang as they were till a new tenant 
came in, and “Oh, to be sure, and feed the squirrels 
every day of his life;” — so many hints after Tiger, 
who was always supposed to have been drowned in the 
well, or smothered under the luggage; and so many out- 
bursts of joy at finding him, safe and sound, and generally 
fast asleep, that it was nearly dark before I got her to 
take the last look, and let me lead her to the pony car- 
riage which was waiting at the gate. I got her safely 
in at last, and saw her drive away; the little garden-hat 
always turned towards the cottage as long as it was in 
sight. Little she cared about Gan-Eden, or all I was 
losing with it. But I consoled myself with the thought 
that I was inseparably connected with it, in Lucy’s mind. 
Never could she think of the flowers, and the sunshine, 
and the bees, without also giving a thought to the friend, 
who had watched and loved them with her. I went 
back and leaned against the well, where I had seen her 
first; I bent down and kissed the rough board where her 
hand had often rested. If a tear fell now and then, and 
broke the image of the star which shone so tranquilly in 
_ the water below, it was only known to me, and to that 
‘ star, and to Him who made us both! 

The few days she had mentioned fled like so many 
moments, and after that evening of moonlight and music, 
she was to leave us. I stood with her in the parlour of 
her uncle’s house, about ten moments before the arrival 
of the stage. There were curtains of some transparent 
rose-coloured material at the windows, and she was 
festooning them back with some waxen white flowers, — 
with green leaves — the last clippings of her aunt's — 
conservatory — and the warm light fell upon her fare 
as she made a graceful curtsey to me. 
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*There! Is not that pretty? When you come to see 
us in the city this winter, I shall arrange our parlours 
in the same way, to make you remember Woodstock and 
Gan-Eden.” 

“I am not likely to forget either of them,” I said, 
looking fondly down at her, and in another moment it 
would have all been said, if she had not laid her hand 
upon my arm, and whispered: 

“Dear old James, I should so like to tell you a 
secret.” 

é&< Well?” 

“But you must never let my aunt know I told you, 
or she would give me a terrible lecture. I suppose it is 
very improper and all that, — but I should so like to 
tell you myself. I want you to come to us on the second 
week of January, and stay till after the twenty-fourth.” 

“And why till then?” 

She blushed, and looked anywhere and everywhere 
but at me. 

“Because, on the twenty-fourth I am to be married.” 

With a strong effort, I mastered myself, and turning 
my face from the light, prepared to hear and answer 
her next question, which soon came. 

“Are you angry?” 

“Not I,” I answered steadily. ‘But does your aunt 
know this?” . 

She opened her large eyes with innocent wonder. 

“Of course. How stupid you are getting, my dear 
old James. Why, she made the match!” 

&6 Ah!” 

“Edward is scarcely older than I am, but his father 
wishes him to marry, to meke iim heady, T believe, or 

s0me such nonsense, — 28 ii such a Ay-coowk w Leo 
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vould not unsettle him still more! However, we are 
rery fond of each other.” 

“But how comes it, Lucy, that after all our familiar 
riendship, this is the first time I have even heard his 
1arne ?” 

She shook her curls about her face, and laughed. 

“Oh, I didn’t like, — I was afraid you would think 
t was silly. You are so grave and wise, and in- 
leed I never should have had the courage now, only 


kat I am going away. But, would you like to see his 
victure ?” 


“Yes.” 


She took a pretty little case of blue velvet from her 
yocket, and, unfastening the golden clasps, laid it open 
n my hand. I looked upon my rival. A dashing, hand- 
ome, audacious boy of twenty, with a midshipman’s 
niform, a pair of bright dark eyes, and an incipient 
oustache — that was all! He looked merry and happy 
\ough, but he seemed more likely to be deeply in love 
ith himself than with the pretty child they were going 

give him for his wife. She needed training as well 
loving, constancy as well as fervor. I could have 
n all to her, husband, father, and friend. 

“Hark! there comes the stage!” she exclaimed, 
‘ching the picture from my hand, and running away 
‘all her aunt. Before she returned to me, I was 
1, at least outwardly. 

‘You will be sure and come and see us when you 

ack to the city, the very day you come,” she pleaded, 

ing on the steps, and holding my cold hand in both 


Yes, Lucy.” 
ud remember, what I told you is a secret; Ww 
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added, dropping her voice a little. “You must not even 
speak of it in your letters, for aunt will always see 
them.” 

“T shall write, then?” 

“What a question! Why, I depend upon you for all 


the news of Gan-Eden, and all the gossip of the town. 


You must go up to the old place now and then, James, 
for my sake, and feed my poor little squirrels. Dear 
old Gan-Eden!” 

She looked wistfully up at me, and her tears began 
to fall. 

“You have been so good, so kind!” she murmured. 
“Oh, what shall I do without you?” 

God bless her! If they had but left her with me for 
those autumn months, and I had felt it not dishonourable 


_--to make the attempt, she would have loved me, I am 


sure. 

When I had seated her in the coach beside her 
aunt, she leaned from the window, and put back her 
veil. 

“James.” 

I turned back when I heard my name, and went up 
to her. There were no careless bystanders looking on, 
none but those who knew and loved her, and who were 
incapable of misconstruing anything her loving heart 
might make her do. As I stood beside her, she put her 
hand upon my shoulder, and whispered in my ear, “Do 
not forget Lucy!” Something warmer than the sun-shine, 
something sweeter than the south-wind, something softer 
than the new-fallen snow and quite as pure, just touched 
my cheek, and the stage rattled away, and bore her 


from me. 


I put that timid, innocent Kiss ewey within wy 


\ 
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sart, and going to my room in a bustling hotel, locked 
yself in for the remainder of the day. Many years 
ave come and gone, and my cheek has grown pale and 
un, but Lucy’s last farewell is remembered as vividly 
} in those first hours after I had lost her. 


Who will wonder to hear me say I did not keep the 
somise I had made? I did write once or twice, but the 
itters I got in return, only wrung my heart; and it was 

relief to me when I left Woodstock, and so could let 
ly wanderings plead as the best excuse for my silence. 
er quiet friendship was no return for the love that 
ained every fibre of my being, and I knew it was best 
) sever every tie that bound me to her, at once. I wrote 
1e farewell I dared not trust myself to speak, and made 
as cold and calm as even her lover could have wished. 
hen I went for the last time to Gan-Eden, and spent 
ie whole day in the places we had loved. My last 
sit was to the house, which still stood empty. I did 
ot enter by the usual way, but crossed the brook, from 
ie hill, and went round to the back of the house. At 
low window, through which Tiger used to escape when 
is mistress had confined him to the house, lest he 
1ould follow us, I stopped, and raising the sash, looked 
The oak garlands which she had hung with her own 
ands upon the walls, rustled drily as the cold wind 
lew. I saw a single faded rose lying on the floor. She 
ad worn it in her hair on the evening of her departure, 
ad I had seen her take it out and throw it aside before 
ie tied on her hat. I had intended to secure it then, 
ut something had drawn my attention away, and through 
ll these weary weeks, it had been waiting for me, that 
| might speak to me of her. Poor faded thing\ 1 en- 


L 
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1d the room, and put the dead rose carefully in n 

ast. My footsteps made a hollow sound upon t 

caying floor, and the squirrel, fat and sleek as ev 
n from a hiding-place behind the door, and vanish 
rough the window. It was a pleasure, at least, 
oink the little fellow had not fallen into neglectful han 
ince she had gone. I leaped out upon the ground agai 
took one long last look into the dear old room, shut doy 
the window, and turned away. From that hour, the 
was no Gan-Eden for me, save in my’ dreams. 

I went away, to the land of gold. My fortune w 
already sufficient for all my wants, but I felt that stirrn 
and striving within me which must be silenced, and 
knew no better course to take. I plunged into the wil 
est speculations, and bought and sold at such dari 
risks that those who had known me in mf quiet a 
steady days, said I had gone mad. And so I had 
and yet I prospered, because success was nothing to! 
Like King Midas, everything I touched turned to ¢ 
— till the sight of it became almost hateful to me. 

Now came the time when I might have filled L 
place, had I wished it. Beautiful women looked k 
on the butter-fly, who would have spurned the 
pillar. But I had grown moody and reserved, and 
smiles and blandishments fell on me like sunshi 
granite. If ever I sat by my lonely fireside and t 
of marriage, the words of the gentle Elia, came 
mind. “The children of Alice call Bertram fathe 

I sighed, and stirred the coals, and let my { 
wander away. 
It was a selfish life, as well as a lonely o 
one day there came a change. It was usherec 
rible illness, and a suffering ke unto dex 
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it passed, I was another man. The angel had “troubled 
the waters;” a Hand which was not mortal had laid me 
in the pool; my eyes were opened, and my infirmities 
were healed. I saw that if all that could make earth 
glad and beantiful, had been taken from me, it was only 
that I might learn to lay up treasure in Heaven, where 
neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and thieves cannot 
break through, nor steal. I heard the poor crying out 
on every side for succour, and when I was able, I gave 
it, for the sake of Him who held the poor in loving re- 
membrance. It is most true that no good work which 
is done in the name and for the sake of God, can ever 
lose its reward. Even while I was thus holding the 
“cup of cold water,” to the parched lips of His little 
ones, His grace was filling my heart with a new and 
living light. 

It was then that I first sought some tidings of ‘her. 
The friend to whom I wrote, gave me a brief answer. 
She was dead! Carried away by the ragirg of the great 
pestilence; and the young husband had already filled her 
place with a second wife. 

From that day I have never written her name until 
now; but she has always lived within my heart. My 
affections are no longer placed on the things of this 
world; they bud and bloom in a brighter one, and I hope 
one day to gather their blossoms there. 
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YEARS AND YEARS AGO. 


“Toutes ces choses sont passées 
Comme Il’ombre et comme le vent!” 
Vicrorn Hvueo. 


These things have passed upon their mournful way, 
Like the wild wind, and like the shadows grey. 


Suzawne was not sixteen, and I was barely nineteen, 
when we first met. She was the daughter, the only 
child, of a poor Protestant pastor near La Rochelle, one 
of the chief and oldest strongholds of the French Re- 
formed Church. 

At that time I was about as wild a scape-grace as 
you would see in any place I could name at this 
moment. I had been expelled from school for heading 
an insurrection against the proper authorities; I had got 
- into endless scrapes in every position in which my poor 
father had tried to establish me; had finished when I 
was eighteen by throwing off all restraint, crossing the 
water, and, with a knapsack on my back, starting on a 
pedestrian tour through some of the French provinces, 
not with any definite aim or object, or in pursuance of 
any settled plan, but to exercise my usurped liberty, and 

1 get rid of some of the superfluous life that would not 
I wme rest. Of adventures I had plenty; but the re- 
wam of these is little to the point now. At La 
Itle, chance, as I called it then, threw Suzanne in 

one dy. Whether she was beoutiful or not, LV bartly 
terr; She was utterly unlike enyons 1 ever we inte 
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or since; — a little thing with a pair ‘of eyes that 
prevented your seeing anything else when they were 
before you; — a pair of eyes which, like those of the 
German fairy, were not only one barleycorn bigger (I 
think they were two barleycorns bigger) than anybody 
else’s eyes in the world; but which loved you, and re- 
pulsed you, and pitied and scorned you, and laughed 
with you, and cried for you, and made you wild with 
delight, and desperate with despair, twenty times a- 
day. 
From the first time I saw her, I pursued her without 
ceasing; and we often met by those accidents that occur 
when two people do their best to aid fate in her ar- 
rangements. At the back of the presbytére was a 
garden full of roses, and lilies, and jasmines, and all 
‘sorts of beautiful old-fashioned flowers that grow any- 
‘where you may plant them, but that can no more get 
common or worthless for all their bounteous blooming, 
than if they required to be watered with champagne. 
Beyond the garden is what is called a chataigneraie; a 
little wood, carpeted with close turf, moss and wild- 
flowers, overshadowed with magnificent chestnut-trees, 
each of which might form a study for a landscape- 
painter. Only a paling and a wicket separated the 
garden and the wood; and, the latter being unenclosed, 
any one had a right to wander there at will, — a 
, Privilege of which the peasants in the neighbourhood, 
f& having other means of employing their time, seldom 
} availed themselves; and it was, except at the chestnut 
gathering, generally deserted. 
So there I used to repair in the glowing July days, 
' with a sketch-book, to look business-like; and, lying on 
the grass, or ‘leaning against a tree, myself beli-maden, 
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watch for Suzanne. How it is all before me now — 
before me now, and in me, and about me — Good 
heaven, how clearly, — after all these years! 

The broad, rugged trunks of the trees; the sunlight 
streaming with a soft, green light through the leaves; 
the warm, ripe, still heat that quivered before my half- 
closed eyes; and there, there beyond, through a narrow 
vista, an opening, as it were, into heaven, in the guise 
of a little bit of the pastor’s garden, blazing in sunshine 
and flowers. On this my eyes would fix till the angel 
should come to give it a holier light. Sometimes [ 
waited through the long hours in vain; sometimes I 
‘saw her pass and repass, coming and going like alternate 
sun and shadow, as the place scemed brightened or 
darkened with her presence and departure. Then, how 
my heart beat; how I watched, how I listened! — did | 
she guess I was there? -— did she wish to come? — : 
was it timidity or indifference that prevented her turning 
her steps this way? — Useless. She would not come 
to-day; and, cross and sick at heart, I left the wood, and 
wandered home-ward to mine inn, — the bare, hot 
chambers of which, with the old fumes of bad stale to- 
bacco, were little calculated to soothe the nerves that 
had been stung and fretted and ruffled in the greén, 
cool, perfumed chestnut wood. 

Next day all would be joy and hope again. Back 
once more to the sylvan temple, where I hoped to meet 
the shy goddess. An hour, — two — would pass, and 
then she floated to and fro across that bit of sunshine, 
gathering a flower here; tying one up there; watering, 
trimming, dipping further on; wondering, as she hss 

since told me, and as 1 \ittle quemed then, if I were 
in the wood watching her. Presendy, wih v 


ae Cn 
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basket on her arm, she would turn into the shady walk; 

nearer and nearer came her footstep; fuller and fuller 
| throbbed my heart; then, with her hand on the wicket, 
she would pause; had she changed her mind? would she 
go back? and at that thought my soul so yearned for 
her, that it seemed the influence must act to draw her 
towards me; and sometimes I almost thought it did so; 
as, opening the gate, she stepped into the wood; and 
slowly, with downcast eyes, roved to and fro, in search, 
as I believed, of the yellow mushrooms that grow in the 
chestnut woods in France. 

A few moments more, and we were together, she 
still pursuing her search, though many a mushroom was 
passed, many another trodden on; I, pacing by her side, 
speaking low, and at intervals, while she sometimes an- 
swered without looking up, sometimes gave me a glance 
of those miraculous eyes in licu of other answer; till at 
last, youth and love, and solitude encouraging, the hand 
that at first dared not to touch hers, wound round her 
waist, the lips that trembled to pronounce her name 
pressed hers unforbidden. 

And now, shall I tell the truth? — a truth that 
many and many a time since has not only stung me 
with remorse, but with the thought, that perhaps — 
Well, well, that may or may not have been. But to my 
confession: — 

Young as I was, Suzanne was not the first woman I 
>| fancied I had loved; and though the feeling I had for 
' her was widely different from that with which I had re- 
garded others, still it was not then pure, and deep, and 
2] fervent as it ought to have been. At first, much as I 
4 loved her, much as I desired to obtain her love, 1 bet 
{ 20 thought of indissolubly uniting my desting ko here, 1b 
Novels and Tales. VIII. 
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| 
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had no idea of marriage. 1 contented myself ' 
letting things run their course, whatever they m 
tend to; with taking no thought, and making no 
gagement for the future. 


At last our meetings in the chataigneraie bec 
things of daily occurrence; and we needed no sut 
fuges of sketch-book and mushroom-baskets to co 
them. Sweet, pure, darling Suzanne! Who, in 
position, at her age, could have withstood the danger 
the situation as she did? She loved me with all 
depth and warmth of a profound and passionate nat 
yet in the midst of her abandon, there was a purify 
starting, instinctive shyness — a turning of the flan! 
danger, as it were, while appearing unconscious of 
vicinity — that at once captivated and, repelled 
And days drew on to weeks, and still our relative 
sitions remained unaltered. 


One day we were in the chataigneraie toget 
strolling side by side, her hand in mine, when 
unusual sound of footsteps rustling ’mid the last y 
leaves, startled us. We turned round, and at a ] 
distance beheld her father. 


He was a man still in the prime of life. But 
different health, and a ceaseless activity in the ard 
duties of his calling, gave to his spare figure and 
face a worn, and prematurely aged look. I shall n 
forget him, as after a moment’s pause he advanced 
confronted us; the veins in his bare temples swollen 
throbbing with the emotion he sought to control, 
face pale and rigid, and his lips compressed. 

There was a dead silence for come seconds. 7 

his‘ kindling eye flashed on tis denghier, ond ws 
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the house, he said in a low, stern voice: “Go in, 
izanne.” She went without a word. 

“And thus, young man,” he said, when she was out 
‘ hearing, “thus, for the gratification of a passing fancy, 

kill the time you know not how to dispose of, you 
ot an honest and hitherto stainless name. You break 
father’s heart; you turn from her God — you destroy 
dy and soul — a mere child, motherless and un- 
cotected. I will not tell what Suzanne has been to 
.e; how I have reared her, worked, hoped, prayed for 
er, loved and trusted her. All these things are, doubt- 
ss, tame and commonplace and contemptible to you. 
ut if you had no fear of God,or consideration for man 
efore your eyes, could you not have had a little feeling, 
little pity, an atom of respect for a father and daughter 
tuated as you know us to be? Knowing, moreover, 
iat it is not in the heart or in the hand of the Minister 
? God to avenge the wrong and shame done him by the 
ieans other dishonoured fathers adopt?” 

Utterly abashed and conscience-stricken, I strove to 
cplain; but my emotion, and the sudden difficulty that 
sme over me in expressing myself adequately in a 
ireign language — fluently as, under ordinary circum- 
ances I spoke it —- were little calculated to reassure 
im. 

“No,” he said, “I know all. Your daily meetings, 
sur prolonged interviews, a certain embarrassment I 
ave lately noticed in my child, hitherto so frank and 
‘arless; her altered looks and manner — even note the 
emeanour of both when I surprised you — what can I 
mnclude from such indications?” 

“I swear to you,” I at length found words to ex- 
lain, “that your daughter is wholly and perfectly was 

Qk 


” 
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- eent. Think of me as you will, but at least belic 
in this, and assure yourself that your child is sinl 

He looked at me scrutinisingly for some s 
then his face and voice relaxed. “I believe you! 
is but one thing you can now do, if you are sin 
your wish to repair this evil. Promise me yo 
never see Suzanne again, and that you will, as: 
possible, quit this neighbourhood.” 

I promised, and we parted. 

How I passed that night it needs not now | 
nor all the revolution the thoughts it brought wo 
my heart and in my ideas. The immediate resu 
that next morning at dawn I rose from my sleeple 
and wrote to the pastor, asking his daughter’s har 
concealing the difficulties of my position, but addi 
if he would overlook present and material disadv: 
he might trust that no sin of omission or commis: 
my part should ever cause him to regret his hav 
corded his sanction to our marriage, and that I 
not but that with time, patience, and persevera 
should be able to secure a means of existence. A 
teen it is so easy to dispose of these questions o 
and means; to obtain everything and to dispens 
everything. . 

The answer came quickly, brought by the pa 
person. 

“You are an honest lad,” he said. “I will n 
enter into the question of your youth and that 
zanne: — my child’s reputation is at stake, and 
deeply attached to you. That of your prospects 
we have yet to discuss; but the first subject 
entered upon and fully explained is the one oj 
father’s consent to the mermege. in Vos ick Ys 
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law of France, which is, I believe, different to that 
zngland, no man or woman, even if of age, can marry 
rout producing proof of their parents’ acquiescence. 
the second, even were the law otherwise, I should 
| myself bound for conscience sake, not to take ad- 
tage of the most desirable proposal, if it were made 
nst the wishes and without the sanction of yours. 
you likely to obtain this?” 
Here was a difficulty I had neither anticipated nor 
vided for. I had thrown off all authority, deeming 
own sufficient for my governance, and here, at the 
important crisis of my life, I found its inefficiency 
set me through my earliest difficulty. Supposing I 
le up my mind tacitly to admit my mistake, and ask 
father’s consent to my marriage, was it in the least 
ly that he would, under all the circumstances, ac- 
Lit? 
Never mind, I must make the attempt, and so ad- 
‘ing to the pastor that I had not as yet provided 
such a contingency, he left me to wnte to my 
er. 
A week of agonising suspense passed, during which 
in accordance with a promise made to Suzanne's 
er, never sought to meet her — nay, to avoid a 
low of suspicion, never even went to our chestnut- 
d, to get a peep of her in the garden. 
At last the letter came, and sick with agitation, I 
it open. It was brief, grave, somewhat stern, but 
not different to what I deserved, and what I ex- 
ed. 
My father said he had reflected much on my de- 
id: —- that he saw many reasons why he should 
se it, yet he was so anxious to meet my wiahee 
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when they pointed to any course that was not likely t 
lead me into moral mischief, and that afforded me 
chance of obtaining steadiness of conduct, that if I coul 
provide him proofs of my intended bride’s character an 
position being such as I represented them, he would nc 
withhold his permission. 


This was easily done; proud and elate, I boldl 
_ presented myself at the presbytery, and within a mont! 
we were married, despite all the delays and difficultie 
that the French laws, which seem especially framed t 
throw every possible obstacle, hindrance, and petty vexa 
tion in the way of the impatient lover, could find to cu 
cumvent us. — 


I look back .now on the time, and see through m 
spectacles — though a little dimmed, now and then - 
not myself, and my Suzanne, the wife of my youth, as 
saw her in those days; but a boy and girl I remembe 
to have known then. A hopeful, happy, foolish pai 
brimful of youth and life and love; seeing all thing 
each other included, quite other than they were; yets 
confident in themselves, in their experience, their idea 
. their impressions: — living from day to day, like th 
birds on the. branch, as if all the world were their store 
house, and no to-morrow were before them. Quarrellin 
and making sweet friends again; fretting about a look ¢ 
a word; jesting at questions involving the most importan 
material interests; averted looks and murmured r 
proaches over a flower presented and lost; not a though 
or a care for gold squandered. 

The place was so endeared to me, and Suzanne, an 
her father felt so reluctant to part, that I resolved, - 
my father, who made us a small, ‘hough reeemnill 
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wance, not objecting, — to settle, for a time, at all 
ats, in the neighbourhood of La Rochelle. 

So we took a little house in the midst of a garden, 
1in five minutes’ walk of the presbytery, and there 
set up our household, served by a plump Rochellaise 
isel, whose clear-starched capot* and gold earrings, 
rt and cross, were on Sundays, the admiration of the 
‘e; and a lad emancipated from sabots, to work in the 
len, and help Nannie in the rougher occupations of 
house. He fell in love with her, I remember, and 
being some years her junior, and she being rather a 
e and virtuous withal, she was moved, by all these 
ed considerations, to box his ears on his attempting 
lemonstrate the state of his feelings by trying to kiss 
when, attired as above recorded, her beauty shone 
h too resplendent for him to succeed in controlling his 
thful passion. 

Before a year was out, the two children had a doll 
yut in the baby-house, and to play with from morning 
night. They nursed it alternately, and worshipped 
and had moments of jealousy about it, and wondered 
r it, and found it a miracle of genius and intellect, 
mn to stranger eyes it was capable of nothing but 
ping and sucking and stretching its toes before the 


‘When it should walk! O when it should walk, and 
m it should speak its mother’s name! —- When it 


* The ‘“‘Capot" is the hend-dress pecniiar to La Rochelle and its 
hbourhood. It consists of a frame-work fixed upright on the head, 
d which Is loosely folded a strip some three or four yards long, and 
it halfa yard wide, of clear muslin, bordered at each edge with lace, 
terminating in a rounded end, pinned in front. Considerable skill 
practice is necessary to attach the capot properly, as \\ \s arranged On 
ead. 
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did, the child-mother lay in her grave in the Protestar 
cemetery at La Rochelle, and the boy-father took it ther 
to strew flowers on the turf. 

When I first awoke from the stunning effect of th 
blow, I was like a ship that struck full by a tremendot 
breaker, stands for a moment paralysed and grievin; 
then staggers blindly on, without rudder or compas 
both swept away in the general ruin. 

The wild spirit within me, which the peaceful an 
innocent happiness of the last two years had soothe 
and stilled, broke forth again, and my first impulse we 
to rush from the scene of my lost felicity, and in a lif 
of reckless adventure seek to lose myself and the reco 
lection of all I had won, all I had been bereft of in thi 
short space. 

Thank God, I had the child. That saved me. 

And now at twenty-one, when most men have hard! 
made their first start in life, I, a father and a widowe 
had passed the first stages of my manhood’s career, an 
was about to gather up the shattered fragments of m 
youth’s hopes and prospects, and try to patch them t 
gether to carry me through the rest of it. 

At first my father, now all affection and sympathy 
since the change my marriage had brought, urged m 
returning with the child to England. But this a strang 
feeling, partaking perhaps more of jealousy than any 
thing else, made me decline doing. On Mabel, “Ma 
belle” as Suzanne used to call her, half-believing ths 
that was really the translation of the name, had no 
concentrated all the love and interest of my life. Her 
she was all my own, I was all hers; nothing, nobod} 
could lay any claim to the love, the time or the atten 
tion of either, 80 aa to Aistrect i from the dhe. ¥ 
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ne could exert influence or authority over either to the 
xclusion or prejudice, in however slight a degree, of 
he other. 

My child had no mother; no one else therefore, how- 
ver near or dear, should in any degree supply her place 
at myself. I would be all and everything to her, and 
F she never missed her mother, it should be to me alone 
he should owe it. A foolish thought perhaps, perhaps 
, selfish one; yet who shall say, seeing from what it 
oubtless saved me? 

Happily the child was healthy, sweet-tempered, and 
eally, all paternal illusions apart, singularly beautiful 
nd intelligent. My baby, my little Queen Mab! I see 
ier now, as in her black frock and straw hat I used to 
arry her forth at first in the still warm evenings, when 
he glow and the glare of the day had passed by, and 
he sea-breeze stirred the roses in the garden. 

With her I did not feel quite so frightfully alone: 
ier signs, her attempts at speech, her little wilfulnesses, 
ier caresses, her ceaseless claims on my aid and atten; 
ion, withdrew me as nothing else could from constant 
rooding over my loss. Later, when I could bear it — 

could not, for a long time — I used to take her to the 
hataigneraie, where I was wont to watch for Suzanne, 
nd sitting there as of old, leave her to play on the 
rass beside me, while with half-shut eyes, I gazed on 
he glowing spot at the end of the green walk, dreaming, 
ireaming, with a gnawing at my heart, of the shadow 
hat used to cross it, of the footstep that used to come 
long that shaded alley, of the pause with the hand on 
he wicket. Then I remembered that now not all the 
rearning and craving of my soul could, as I fencied % 
lid of old, bring her one step nearer to me. end Toso 
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my grief and desolation would find vent in passionate 
tears, and the child, who was too well used to see me 
weep to be alarmed, as children mostly are, would climb 
up on my breast, and draw my hands from before my 
face, and kiss and soothe me with her sweet baby 
caresses. 


It was a great though secret joy to me, that though 
gentle and tractable to all, she could be said to love no 
one but me. I think the excellent pastor guessed the 
existence of this feeling; for fond as he was of the child, 
and strong and natural were his claims to her affection, 
he ever avoided to put them conspicuously forward, or 
to attempt, in any way to interfere with her manage- 
ment. For this, even more than for his many other 
proofs of regard and kindness, I was deeply grateful. I 
encouraged the child to be familiar with him. But 
though she showed deference and duty, and even re- 
turned his caresses, J could see with secret triumph that 
her heart was not in her acts, and that as soon as she 
thought she might without offence return to me, she 
‘would glide from his knee, and stealing to mine, nestle 
on my breast, content to rest there till we were alone 
again. Then the repressed spirits would break forth, and 
she was once more gleeful and joyous. ) 


Early in the morning I would wake, and behind the 
half-drawn curtain, watch her playing, silently, lest she 
should disturb me, in the dewy garden. Wandering to 
and fro, with her hands crossed behind her, now pausing 
before this or that flower, smelling it, sucking the 
pearled drops that lay in its cup; then racing away 

suddenly, wild with strong young ie, prucng end 
Mlancing in imitation of a high-meviled weed, ot Coamng, 
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the kitten that was not more graceful or lithe of limb 
than she. 

And so on, fill the opening of my lattice announced 
that I was astir. O, the sunshine of the radiant face! 
She had her mother’s wondrous eyes, but with a fine 
fair English complexion and warm, light-brown English 
hair. Then pit-a-pat up the narrow staircase, came the 
quick step, the door was flung open, and in two bounds 
she was on my bed, hugging and kissing me, laughing, 
patting my checks, laying her sweet cool face against 
mine, and chattering the strange mingled dialect between 
French and English, that was sweeter in my ears than 
purest Tuscan. 

Then off again, like a butterfly, opening my books, 
putting my watch to her ear, and looking solemnly 
curious at the sound; turning over my clothes, scribbling 
wild flourishes on my paper with pen or pencil, and, 
quick as flight of bird, away again to announce to 
Nannie that “le grand chére,” the great darling, was 
awake, and so hungry, so hungry for his breakfast. 

And so through the day, however I might be oc- 
cupied, she was never away from me for an hour. Light 
and restless, like some winged thing, she was to and 
fro, up and down in the house and garden, all the live- 
long day; dancing, singing, talking to herself, when I 
was too occupied to attend to her; no more disturbing 
me in my busiest hours than the sunshine that streamed 
in at my window, or the swallows that built and chirped 
in the eaves above it. Long walks we used to take to- 
gether, she bounding by my side, now clinging to my 
hand, now springing off after wild-flower or berry, till 
| ap and arms were full; all beaming and joyous wt\ % 
/ beggar came in sight; then the bright face would lengthen - 
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the step slacken, and the small money I always carried 
in my pocket to provide against such emergencies, was 
brought into request, and given with willing hand and 
gentle words of pity and condolence, and for some paces 
further the little heart and brain were yet oppressed with 
the impression of the sight of suffering. 

In the evenings, by the dying sunlight or the winter 
fire, she would climb to my knee, claiming a story; and, ' 
while I related some remembered history, or improvised — 
some original one, there she sat, with raptured face, 
gazing on mine, those eyes so full of wondering interest, 
those ruby lips apart, showing the glistening teeth; 
putting in now and then some earnest question, pausing 
long at the close of the marrative to muse over it and 
fully digest certain points that had made a deeper im ' 
pression than the rest of the tale. Then, as the light 
fell and the stillness of evening deepened into night, the 
head drooped on my breast, and, like a folded flower, 
the blossom that brightened and perfumed my lonely 
life, slept quietly, while I, sad and silent, wandered 
mournfully over the past. 

I look back now to that period of my life, .and again 
it is not I whom I see sitting there before me. Its 
one I knew, whose affections, cares, and troubles were 
as my own to me; but whose thoughts, opinions, and 
aspirations were quite other than those I now hold, and 
on which I now act. The child seems hardly real, 
distinctly as I remember every — the slightest — detail 
concerning her; she comes before me in my lonely hours 
like the remembrance of some vivid dream dreamed long 
ago; some vision sent to cheer and brighten my pathway 
through some long peat stage of an existence that then 


Seemed drawing on to ita clos. 
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We know so little what we can live through and 
‘ver, till the present is merged in the things that have 
wen! till the pages on which are inscribed in black 
etter the great griefs of our lives are turned, and 
hose that contain pleasanter passages are laid over 
hem! 

Mabel had achieved her tenth year before I had 
eached my thirtieth birthday; and all that time we had 
iever been a day separated; had never lived any other 
ife than the life I have been describing. 

I had taught her to read and write, Nannie had 
aught her to sew; but other accomplishments she had 
ione. Partly that strange jealousy of other interference, 
artly a horror I could not control of subjecting my fairy 
o the drudgery of learning, made me shrink from calling 
n other aid to advance her education. It was better 
hat it should be so. I am always glad now to think 
hat I did as I had done. 

My child hatl been lent me, not given. For ten 
ears her blessed and soothing, purifying and holy in- 
luence was granted to tame and save me. For ten 
‘ears God spared one of his angels to lead me through 
he first stages to Heaven! 

The task accomplished, He saw fit to recall the 
oan. 
It is thirty years and upwards now, since Mabel 
lied. 

I have buried another wife since then, and two fair 
hildren; and four more yet remain to me. 

They are good, dear children to me, none better; 
md handsome boys and girls too. But they are none of 
hem like my Mab, my little fairy queen: — end 1 am 
ot sorry; it is as well ag it is. 
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LOST ALICE. 


CHAPTER L 


Wuy did I marry her? I often asked myself the 
question, in the days that succeeded our honeymoon. 
By right, I should have married no one. Yet I loved 
her, as I love her still. 

She was, perhaps, the strangest character of her 
age. In her girlhood, I could not comprehend her; and 
I often think, when I raise my eyes to her grave, quiet 
face, as she sits opposite me at dinner, that I do not 
comprehend her yet. There are many thoughts working 
in her brain of which I know nothing, and flashes of 
. feeling look out at her eyes now and then, and go 
back again, as captives might steal a glimpse of the 
outer world through their prison bars, and turn to their 
brick-walled solitude once more. She is my wife. I 
have her and hold her as no other can. She bears my 
name, and sits at the head of my table; she rides be- 
side me in my carriage, or takes my arm as we walk; 
and yet I know and feel, all the time, that the darling 
of my past has fled from me for ever, and that it is 
only the ghost of the gay Alice, whom I won in all the 
bloom of her bright youth, that lingers near me now. 

She was not a child when I married her, though she 
was very young. i meen, Nhat ie ‘had ‘anght ber 
Jessons which are generally given ony wo he Goya 
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and had laid burdens upon her which belong of right to 
the old. She had been an unloved child, and at the 
age of sixteen she was left to herself, and entirely de- 
pendent on her own exertions. Friends and family she 
had none, so she was accustomed laughingly to say; but 
I have since found that her sisters were living, and in 
happy homes, even at the time when she accepted that 
awful trust of herself, and went out of the great world 
to fulfil it. Of this part of her life she never speaks; 
but one who knew her then has told me much. It was 
s time of struggle and pain, as well it might have been. 
Fresh from the life of a large boarding-school, she was 
little fitted for the bustle of a great selfish city, and the 
tears come to my eyes as I think, with a kind of wonder, 
on the child who pushed her way through difficulties at 
which strong men have quailed, and made herself a 
name, and a position, and a home. She was a writer, 
— at firet a drudge, for the weekly press, poorly paid, 
and unappreciated. By-and-by, brighter days dawned, 
and the wolf went away from the door. She was ad- 
mired, read, sought after, and — above all — paid. Even 
then, she could not use the wisdom she had purchased 
at so dear a rate. She held her heart in her hand, and - 
it was wrung and tortured every day. 

“I may as well stop breathing as stop loving,” she 
would say, with a happy smile. “Don’t talk to me 
about my folly. Let me go on with my toys; and, if 
they break in my hand, you cannot help it, and I shall 
not come to you for sympathy.” 

She was not beautiful; but something — whether it 
was her bright, happy face, or the restless gaiety of her 
menner — bewitched people, and made them ‘ike bet. 

Men did the maddest things imagineb\e ior ber ws, 
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and not only young men in whom folly was pardonable, 
but those who should have been too wise to be caught 
by the sparkle of her smile, or the gay ringing of her 
laugh. She did not trust them; her early life had 
taught her better; but I think she liked them for awhile, 
till some newer fancy came, and then she danced past 
them, and was gone. <. 

It was in the country that I met her first; and there 
she was more jerself than in the city. We were distant 
relatives, though we had never seen each other, and the 
Fates sent me to spend my summer vacation with my 
mother’s aunt, in a country village, where she was 
already domesticated. Had I known this, I should have 
kept my distance; for it was only a fourteenth or fifteenth 
cousinship that lay between us, and | had a kind of 
horror of her. I hardly knew why. I was a steady- 
going, quiet sort of lawyer, and hated to have my short 
holiday of rest and quiet broken in upon by a fine lady. 
I said as much to my aunt, in return for her announce- 
ment of “Alice Kent is here,” with which she greeted 
me. She looked over her spectacles in quiet wonder as 
_ I gave her a slight sketch of the lady’s city life, as I 
“ had had it from the lips of “Mrs. Grundy” herself. 

“Well — live and learn, they say. But whoever 
would think it was our Alice you are talking of, Frank! 
However, I’ll say no more about her! You’ll have 
plenty of time to get acquainted with her, in the month 
you mean to pass here. And we are glad to see you, 
and your bed-room is ready, — the one you used to 
like.” 

I took up my hat, and strolled away to have a look 
at the farm. By-and-by, 1 got over the orchard well, and 
crossed the brook, end the high road, wh Went out ‘inte 
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ve behind the house, whose farthest trees were 
on the side of the hill which looked so blue 
tant from, my chamber window. It was an old 
3 place of mine. A broad wagon track led 
the woods, out to a clearing on the other side, 
was a little sheet of water, called The Fairy’s 
-glass, and a beautiful view of a lovely country, 
e steep green hills lying down in the distance, 
lL in a soft fleecy mantle of cloud and haze. I 
hink of nothing when I stood there, on a fine 
y day, but the long gaze of Bunyan’s Pilgrim 
the shepherd’s glass, at the beautiful city towards 
le was journeying. And it seemed sometimes as 
ld wander “over the hills and far away,” and 
self in one of the fair valleys at the foot of those 
nd be content never to come out and face the 
vorld any more. 
alked slowly through the woods, with the sunshine 
through the green leaves of the young beeches 
uered radiance on my path, drawing in long 
of the fresh air, and feeling a tingling in my 
nd a glow at my heart, as if the blood were 
newly there, until I came to the little circular 
of pines and hemlocks that led out upon the 
Looking-glass. Something stirred as I pierced 
‘ through the branches, and I heard a low growl. 
rirl was half-sitting, half-lying, in the sunshine 
the little lake, throwing pebbles into the water, 
tching the ripples that spread and widened to the 
shore. A great black Newfoundland dog was 
x between me and her, showing a formidable row 
ig white teeth, and looking me threateningly in 
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She started, and looked sharply round, and saw 1 
standing in the little grove with the dog between ° 
She burst out, laughing. 

I felt that I was cutting rather & ridiculous figu 
but I put a bold face upon the matter, and asked cool 

“Are you Alice Kent?” 

“People call me so.” 

“Then I supposd I may call you cousin, for I a 
Frank Atherton?” 

“Cousin Frank! We have been expecting you th 
week. When did you come?” 

“Just now.” 

She made room for me beside her. We talked lon 
about our family, our mutual friends, and the o 
homestead of the Athertons, which she had seen, thous 
I had not. She told me about the house, and our co 
sins who were then living there, and I sat lstenin 
looking now and then at her, as she sat with tl 
sunshine falling round her, and the great dog lying | 
her feet. I wondered, almost as my aunt had done, 
this was indeed the Alice Kent of whom I had heard | 
much. She was dressed plainly, very plainly, in a kix 
of grey material, that fell around her in light soft fold 
A knot of plam blue ribbon fastened her linen colla 
and a gipsy hat, lying beside her, was trimmed with tk 
same colour. Her watch chain, like a thread of gol 
and a diamond ring, were the only ornaments she wor 
Yet I had never seen a dreas I liked so well. She avs 
tall (too tall, I should have said, had she been anyon 
else; for, when we were standing, her head was almost on 

level with mine) and slender, and quick and agile in a 
her movements. Her brown bar wea wih end yrett; 
but she wore it carelessly poshed ewey trom ‘bet ts 
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head: not arranged with that nicety I should have 
expected in a city belle. Her features were irregular, 
full of life and spirit, but decidedly plain: her complexion 
fair, her mouth rather large, frank and smiling; her 
eyebrows arched, as if they were asking questions; and 
her eyes large, and of a soft dark grey, very pleasant to 
look into, very puzzling too, as I found afterwards to my 
cost.. Those eyes were the only beauty she possessed, 
and she unconsciously made the most of them. Had she 
been a Carmelite nun, she would have talked with them; 
she could not have helped it. When they laughed, it 
seerned their normal state — the bright-beaming glance 
they gave; but, when they darkened suddenly and grew 
softer and deeper, and looked up into the face of any 
unfortunate wight with an expression peculiar to them- 
selves, heaven help him! 


Though I had known her only five minutes, I felt 
this, when I chanced to look up and meet a curious 
glance she had fixed on me. She had ceased to talk, 
and was sitting, with her lips half apart and a lovely 
colour mantling on her cheek, studying my face intently, 
when our eyes met. There was an electric kind of shock 
in the gaze. I saw the colour deepen and go up to her 
forehead, and a shiver ran over me from head to foot. 
It was dangerous for me to watch that blush, but I did; 
and I longed to know its cause, and wondered what 
thought had brought it. 

“Fred, bring me my hat,” she said to her dog, affect- 
ing to yawn. “It is time for us to go home to supper, 
I BUppOse. Are you hungry, cousin Frank?” 

“Yes — no,” I answered, with my thoughts wil 
ranning on that blush, 

1O* 
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She laughed good-naturedly, and took the hat from 
the Newfoundland, who had brought it in his mouth. 

“How fond you are of that great dog,” I said, as we 
rose from our seat beneath the tree. 

“Fond of him?” She stooped down over him with 
a sudden impetuous movement, took his head between 
her two hands, and kissed the beauty-spot on his fore- 
head. “Fond of him, cousin Frank? Why, the dog is 
my idol! He is the only thing on earth who is or has 
been true to me, and the only thing —” She stopped 
short, and coloured. 

“That you have been true to,” I said, finishing the 
sentence for her. 

“So people say,” she answered, with a laugh. “Bui 
look at him — look at those beautiful eyes, and tell me 
if any one could help loving him. My poor old Fred! 
So honest in this weary world.” 

She sighed, and patted his head again, and he stood 
wagging his tail and looking up into her face, with eyes 
that were as she had said, beautiful, and, what wa 
better far, brimful of love and honesty. 

“T doubt if you will keep pace with us,” she said, 
after we had walked a few steps; “and Fred is longing 
for a race; I always give him one through the woods 
Would you mind?” 

“Oh dear, no!” 

The next moment she was off like the wind, and the 
dog tearing after her, barking till the woods rang again 
I saw her that night no more. 
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CHAPTER IL. 


I was, as I have already said, a grave, steady-going 
awyer, verging towards a respectable middle age, with 
me or two grey hairs showing among my black locks. - 
- had had my dreams and fancies, and my hot, eager, 
‘enerous youth, like most other men; and they had 
massed away. But one thing I had not known, one 
hing I had missed (save in my dreams), and that was a 
voman's love. 

If I ever gave my visions a body and a name, they 
vere totally unlike all the realities I had ever seen. 
[he wife of my fireside reveries was a slight, delicate, 
rentle creature, with a pure pale face, sweet lips, the 
rluest and clearest of eyes, the softest and finest of 
rolden hair, and a voice low and sweet, like the mur- 
nurings of an Aolian harp. And she sat by my chair 
n silence; loving me always, but loving me silently, and 
rer name was. Mary. I dare say, if I had met the 
wiginal of this placid picture in life, I should have 
wooed and won her, and have been utterly miserable. 

So, as a matter of course, I fell into danger now. 
When Alice Kent went singing and dancing through the 
1ouse, leaving every door and window open as she went, 
[ used often to lay down my pen and look after her, and 
‘eel as if the sun shone brighter for her being there. 
When she raced through the grove or orchard with the 
great dog at her heels, I smiled, and patted Fred on the 
head: when she rode past the house at a hand gallop on 
her grey pony, Fra Diavolo, and leaped him over the 
garden gate, and shook her whip saucily in my face, I 
laid asside my book to admire her riding, end never 
ought her unwomanly or ungraceful. 
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“Why?” She opened her eyes and looked at me. 
‘For many reasons. Firstly, I only came for six weeks, 
nd I have stayed nearly three months; secondly, be- 
ause I have business which can be put off no longer; 
nd thirdly, because my friends are wondering what on 
arth keeps me here so long (they will say soon, it is 
ou, Frank). They vow they cannot do without me any 
mger, and it is pleasant to be missed, you know.” 

“And so you are going back to the old life, Alice? 
ind by-and-by I suppose you will marry?” 

I would not advise any man, be he old or young, in 
ase he does not think it wise or prudent to marry the 
7oman he loves, to linger with her in the doorway of a 
lent farmhouse, and hold her hand, and look out upon 

moonlight night. The touch of the small slight fingers 
yas playing the mischief with my good resolutions, and 
ay wisdom (if I had any). 

“Alice,” I said, softly; and I almost started, as she 
lid, at the sound of my own voice, it was so changed. 
‘Alice, we have been very happy here.” 

6 Very.” 

I took both her hands, and held them close in mine. 
Jat she would not look at me, though her face was 
arned that way. 

“There is a great difference between us, dear Alice, 
[am much older than you, and much graver. I have 
never loved any woman but you in my life, while you 
have charmed a thousand hearts, and had a thousand 
fancies. If you were what the world thinks you, and 
what you try to make yourself out to be, I should say 
to more than this — I love you. But I know you have 
1 heart. I know you can love, if you will, end cam be 
me if you will And so I beseech you e tak a mS 
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honestly, and tell me if you can love me, or if you do. 
I am not used to asking such questions of ladies, Alice, 
and I may seem rough and rude; but believe me, when 
I say you have won my whole heart, and I cannot be 
happy without you.” 

“Yes, I believe you,” she said. 

“But do you trust me, and do you love me?” 

She might trifle- with a trifler, but she was earnest 
enough with me. 

“TI trust you, and I love you,” she answered, frankly. 
“Are you wondering why I can stand before you, and 
speak so calmly? Because, I do not think I shall ever 
marry you. You do not love me, as I have always said 
my husband should love me. I am wayward and exact 
ing, and I should weary your life out by my constant 
craving for tenderness. I was made to be petted, Frank; 
and you, though a loving, are not an affectionate mm 
You would wish me at the bottom of the Red Sea be 
fore we had been married a month; and, because you 
could not get me there, you would go to work and break 
my heart, by way of amusement. I know it as well ss 
if I had seen it all — even now.” 

She looked at me, and all her woman’s heart and 
nature were in her eyes. They spoke love and passion, 
and deep, deep tenderness — and all for me. Something 
leaped into life in my heart at that moment which I 
had never felt before — something that made my affec- 
tion of the last few hours seem cold and dead beside its 
fervid glow. I had her in my arms within the instant 
— close — close to my heart. 

“Alice! if ever man loved woman with heart and 
soul — madly and unressonebly € you will, but still 
ruly and honestly — 1 \ove you, wy Aeding? 
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“But will it last? O, Frank, will it last?” 

I bent down, and our lips met in a long, fond 
iss. 

“You will be my wife, Alice?’ 

She leaned her pretty head against my arm, and her 
and stole into mine again. 

“Do you mean that for your answer? Am I to keep 
1e hand, dear Alice, and call it mine?” 

“Tf you will, Francis.” 

It was the first time she had ever given me that 
ame. But she never called me by any other again 
ntil she ceased to love me; and it sounds sweetly in 
ly memory now, and it will sound sweetly to my dying 
By. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


WE were married not long after, and for six months 
ve dwelt in a “Fool’s Paradise.” When I think, that 
ut for me, it might have lasted to our dying day, I can 
nly sigh, and take up the burden of my life with an 
ehing heart. 

They had called Alice fickle — oh, how wrongly! 
Yo human being could be truer to another than she was 
9 me. 

“I only wanted to find my master, Francis,” she 
sed to say, when I laughed at her about it. “I was 
xoking for him through all those long years, and I be- 
an to think he would never come. But, from the first 
noment when I heard you speak, and met your eyes, 
. felt that he was near me. And I am glad to wear my 
saster'’s chains,” she added, kissing my hand. 
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And I am sure she was in earnest. I pleased her 
best when I treated her most like a child. She was no 
angel — a passionate, high-spirited creature. She re- 
belled a thousand times a day, although she delighted 
in my control. But it was pretty to see her, when she 
turned to leave the room, with fire in her eyes, anda 
deep flush on her ’cheek — it was pretty to see her 
with her hand upon the lock even, drop her proud head 
submissively, and wait when I said — “Stop. Shut the 
door, and listen to me.” Yet it was dangerous. I, who 
had never been loved before, what could I do but be- 
come a tyrant, when a creature s0 noble as this bent 
down before me! 

She loved me. Every chord of her most sensitive 
heart thrilled and trembled to my touch, and gave forth 
sweetest music; yet I was not satisfied. I tried the 
minor key. Through her deep affection for me I wounded 
her cruelly. I can see it now. Some wise idea found 
its way into my head and whispered that I was making 
a child of my wife by my indulgent ways, and that her 
character would never develop its strength in so much 
sunshine. I acted upon that thought, forgetting how she 
had already been tried in the fiery furnace of affliction; 
and, quite unconscious, that while she was getting back 
all the innocent gaiety of her childish years, the deep 
lessons of her womanhood were still lying beneath the 
sparkling surface of her playful ways. 

If, for a time, she had charmed me out of my graver 
self, I resolved to be charmed no more. I devoted my- 
self again to my business, heart and soul, and sat poring 
for hours over law papers without speaking to her. Yet 
she did not complain. So \ong ea she wea certain that 

I loved her, she waa content, ond. tock up Thst yon wie, 
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d went on with the work our marriage had inter- 
pted. Her writing- desk was in my study, by a window 
st opposite mine; and sometimes I would cease to hear 
e rapid movement of her pen, and, looking up, I would 
d her eyes fixed upon my face, while a happy smile 
ws playing around her lips. One day that glance . 
ind me in a most unreasonable mood. The sense of 
r love half pained me, and I said curtly: 

“it is bad taste, Alice, to look at anyone in that 
b 

She dropped her pen, only too glad of an excuse to 
k to me, and came and leaned over my chair. 

“And why? when I love some one.” 

This was a bad beginning of the lesson. I wanted 
teach her, and I turned over my papers in silence. 

“Do I annoy you, Francis?” 

“Not much.” 

Her light hand was playing with my hair, and her ~ 
eath was warm on my cheek. I felt my wisdom 
nishing, and tried to make up for its loss by an in- 
sased coldness of manner. 

“One kiss,” she said. “Just one, and Jl go 
yay.” 

“What nonsense, Alice. What time have I to think 
kisses now?” 

She stood up, and looked me in the face. 

“Do I tease you, Francis?” 

“Very much.” 

She gave a little sigh — so faint that I could 
arcely hear it — and left the room. I had scared her 
iety away for that morning. 

This was the first cloud in our sky. 

It seems strange, now, when 1 look beck upon 
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after the lapse of years, how perseveringly I laboured to 
destroy the foundation of peace and happiness on which 
I might have built my life. The remaining six months 
of that year were months of misery to me, and, I doubt 
not, to Alice, for she grew thin and pale, and lost her 
gaiety. I had succeeded only too well in my plan, and 
she had learned to doubt my affection for her. I felt 
this by the look in her eyes now and then, and by the 
way in which she seemed to cling to her dog, as if his 
fidelity and love were now her only hope. But I was 
too proud to own myself in the wrong, and the breach 
widened day by day. 

In the midst of all this estrangement the dog 
sickened. There was a week of misgiving on Alice's 
part, when she sat beside him with her books, or writing 
all the time — there was a day when both books and 
manuscript were put away, and she was bending over 
him, with her tears falling fast, as she tried to hush his 
moans, and looked into his fast glazing eyes — and 
there was an hour of stillness, when she lay on the low 
couch, with her arm around his neck, neither speaking 
nor stirring. And when the poor creature’s last breath 
was drawn, she bent over him with a passionate burst 
of grief, kissed the white spot upon his forehead, and 
closed the soft, dark eyes, that even in death were 
turned towards her with a loving look. 

She did not come to me for sympathy. She watched 
alone, while the gardener dug a grave and buried him 
beneath the study window. She never mentioned him 
to me, and never paid her daily visit to his grave till I 
was busy with my papers for the evening. So the year, 
which had begun in \ove end hapypmesm, came ‘{o ite 
close 
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I sat in the study alone, one morning in the February 
ywing, looking over some deeds that had been long 
lected, when I heard Alice singing in the balcony 
side the window. It was the first time I had heard 
sing since Fred’s death, and I laid down my pen to 
22. But hearing her coming through the hall, I took 
1p again, and affected to be very busy. 

It was a warm, bright, beautiful day, and she seemed 
bring a burst of sunlight and happiness with her as 
“opened the door. Her own face, too, was radiant, 
. Bhe looked like the Alice of the old farm-house, as 

came on tiptoe and bent over my chair. 

“Well, what is it?” I asked, looking up. 

She laid a pretty little bouquet of violets, tied with 
e ribbons, before me. | 

“I have been to the conservatory, and have brought 
. the first flowers of the season, Francis. And some- 
og else, which, perhaps, you may not like so well.” 

She bent over me as she spoke, and leaning her 
ad lightly on my shoulder, kissed me twice. She had 
2n chary of her caresses, for some time; and, when. 
» did this of her own accord, I wheeled round in my 
ir, and looked up at her. 

“You seem very happy to-day, Alice.” 

“It is somebody’s birthday,” she said, stationing her- 

f upon my knee, and looking into my eyes. “And I 
sh somebody very many happy returns:” — her voice 
tered a little — “and if there has been any wrong 
‘ling, Francis, for the last six months, we will bury it 
day, now and for ever.” 

She clung to me in silence, and hid her face upon 
7 breast. I was moved, in spite of myself, and kissed 
' brown hair that wag scattered over my whouldst, AX 
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said I was quite willing to forget everything (as 
anything to forget)! At which she looked up 
bright smile, and I daresay thought me very n 
mous. 

“And we will make a new beginning from { 
Francis.” 

“If you will, my child.” 

She caressed me again, after a queer little fa 
her own, which always made me smile, and wh 
sisted of a series of kisses bestowed systemati 
different parts of my face — four, I believe, t 
lotted to my forehead, two to each cheek, twi 
chin, four to my lips, and four to my eyes. S 
through this ceremony with a painstaking care, a 
looked me in the face. All her love and te 
seemed to come up before me in fhat moment, ar 
the past and its unhappiness. I held her closel. 
heart, and her arms were around my neck. 

Will any one believe it? My wife had scar 
me five moments before the fancy came to me 
had shown too plainly the power she had over m 
months I had been schooling myself into coldn 
indifference, and at her very first warm kiss or « 
was completely routed. She had vexed, and tk 
and annoyed me much during those months: i{ 
not do to pardon her so fully and entirely bef 
had even asked my forgiveness. I took a sudd& 
lution; and, when she came back into the roo 
buried in’ my papers once more. Poor child! & 

' had one half-hour’s sunshine, at least. 

“One moment,” she said, taking the pen ou 
hand, and holding something up over my head, ‘ 

a birthday gift for you. Do you went Nh 
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“If you give it to me, certainly.” 
_ “Then ask me for it.” 

I said nothing, but took up my pen again. Her 
countenance fell a little. 

“Would you like it?” she said, timidly. 

“There was a saint in old times,” I said, quietly, 
going on with my papers, “a name-sake of mine, by the 
way — Saint Francis of Sales — who was accustomed 
io say, that one should never ask or refuse anything.” 

“Well! But I’m not talking to Saint Francis; I am 
alking to you. Will you have my little gift? Say yes — 
ust to please me — just to make my happy day still 
happier.” 

“Don’t be a child, Alice.” 

“It is childish, I know; but indulge me this once. 
% is such a little thing, and it will make me very 
appy.” 

“I shall not refuse whatever you choose to give me. 
nly don’t delay me long, for I want to go on with 
ese papers.” 
The next moment she threw the toy (a pretty little 
ynze inkstand made like a Cupid, with his quiver full 
pens) at my feet, and turned away, grieved and 
ry. I stooped to pick up the figure — it was broken 
Wo. 
“Oh, you can condescend to lift it from the ground!” 
said sarcastically. 
‘Upon my word, Alice, you are the most unreasonable 
ings. However, the little god of love can be easily 
ed.” 
Yes.” 


1e placed the fragments one upon the other end 


at me. 
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“It can be mended, but the accident must leave its 
trace, like all others. Oh, Francis!” she added, throwing 
herself down by my chair, and lifting my hand to her 
lips. “Why do you try.me so? Do you really love me?” 

“Alice,” I said, impatiently, “do get up. You tire 


3? 








me 

She rose and turned very pale. 

“T will go then. But first answer my question. Ib 
you love me, Francis?” | 

I felt anger and obstinacy in my heart — nothing | 
else. Was she threatening me? , 

“Did you love‘me when you married me, Francis?” 

“I did. But —” 

“But you do not love me now?” 

“Since you will have it,” I said. 

“Go on!” 

“T do not love you — not as you mean.” 

There was a dead silence in the room as the lymg §. 
words left my lips, and she grew so white, and gave-me §. 
such a look of anguish that I repented of my cruelty, 3 
and forgot my anger. 

“T do not mean that, Alice,” I cried. “You look il § 
and pale. Believe me, I was only jesting.” 

“T can bear it, Francis. There is nothing on ths 

earth that cannot be borne — in one way or other.” 
- $Sbe turned and left the room, quietly and sadly. 
The sunshine faded just then, and only a white, pale 
light came through the window. I so connected it with 
her sorrow, that to this day I can never see the golden 
radiance come and go across my path, without the same 
sharp, knife-like pang that I felt then, as the door closed 
behind her. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


E became weaker and grew really ill. A tour 
sontinent was strongly recommended by the doc- 
he likeliest means of restoration. It was impos- 
> me to go; but some friends of ours, one Mr. 
. Warrener, with a young daughter, were going 
for six months, and it was arranged that Alice 
ccompany them. 
7 remained abroad, nine months instead of six. 
wondered and joked about my wife’s deserting 
I only laughed, and said, I should soon go after 
\e remained away much longer; and they thought 
> still a model couple. But, had they seen me 
n my office, at night, over Alice’s letters from 
they would have known what a gulf had opened 
us two. I read those letters over and over 
ith aching throbs going through and through my 
it every word. They were full of incident and 
and people called them beautiful, who had not 
mixture of womanly passion and childlike play- 
in her character that I had seen, and which I 
ee no more. , 
last she returned. I came home tired enough, 
ring, to find a letter lying on my table, informing 
; she would cross to Dover on the morrow. I 
wn to Dover to meet her. Our estrangement had 
ep into my heart. She had loved me once; she 
ove me again! 
as worn, haggard. I took a bath and made a 
‘oilet after my hurried journey. As I was taking 
look in the glass, the hotel-waiter came te tah 
had arrived. 
7 Tales, VIII. VA 
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I followed him, more nervous than I had ever 
before in my life. Warrener grasped my hands 
opened. the door, and Mrs. Warrener — bless her 
heart! —- burst out crying. 

“Oh, my dear Frank! I am so glad to see you. 
we have brought you your Alice home, so well.” 

Next moment she entered, a little King Ch 
spaniel frisking about her feet. I had her in my 
at once, but it was not until she kissed me that I 
how cold and pale she was. 

“Alice, are you ill?” I asked, holding her 
from me, and looking into her face. 

Her eyes met mine, but their old light was 
gone. 

“Not in the least ill, Frank,” she said quietly. 
you must remember I have not seen you for nine n 
and you startled me a little.” 

My household fairy had fled, and I could only: 
that I should never look upon her sweet, youns 
again. It was another Alice, this. I-had slain m 
Alice, and nothing could reanimate her. 

I was like one in a dream all through the day; 
when we came home, I could not wake. I had 
many changes in the house, and all for her. I too 
through the rooms on the day after our return, 
showed her the improvements. She. was pleased 
the furniture; she admired the pictures and the c 
‘yatory; and seemed delighted with the little gem 
boudoir which I had pleased myself by designin 
pressly for her. She thanked me, too. No longe 
than a year, she would have danced through the x 
uttering a thousand pretty Little exclamations of w 


be delight, and 1 ghould have heen wader 
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isses, and called a “dear old bear,” or some such fit 
ame at the end; all of which would have been very 
lly, but also very delightful. 

I think I bore it for a month; but one morming, as I 
at at my sotitary breakfast — for Alice took that meal 
1 her room now — the bitter sense of wrong and un- 
appiness and desertion came over me so strongly that J, 
rent up to her room. 

“Are you busy?” I asked, as she laid down her pen 
nd looked around. 

“Not too busy to talk to you,” she said. 

“Alice, how long are we to live this life?” 

She changed colour. — 

“What life, Frank?” 

“The one we are living now. It j is not the happy, 
oving life we used to live. You are not mine as en- 
irely and lovingly as you once were.” 

“I know it.” And she sighed and looked drearily 
it me. 

“Why cannot the old days come back again. If I 
made a terrible mistake, can you never forgive it? I 
lhought it was foolish for us to love each other as we 
did — at least, to show it as we did — but I have 
found now, that love is earth’s only true wisdom.” 

She smiled sadly. 

“Give me back that love, Alice, which I would not 
have. Oh, give me back the lost sunshine.” 

I rose from my seat and stood beside her, but she 
drew back and shook her head. 

“Frank, don’t ask me for that.” 

“J shall know how to value it now, Alice.” 

“That may be; but I have it not to give You, Wy 
poor Frank.” 


VA* 
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I clasped her to my heart. The passion 
heart might almost have brought back life to- 
but she did not move. She was like a stat 
arms, and only looked at me and sighed. 

“Too late! Too late, Frank!” 

“Will you never forgive me?” 

“Forgive? Do you think I have one unkin 
or feeling towards you, Frank? Ah, no! But I <« 
through and through. My love is dead ar 
Stand away from its grave, and let us meet the 
we best may.” 

I leaned my head upon my hands, and my 
and I was not ashamed of them. But they : 
rouse her into a kind of frenzy. 

“You?” she exclaimed suddenly. “You, w 
ago sowed the seed which has borne this fruit, 
weep over your husbandry now? Don’t, Fra 
what I can give you — take my earnest frie 
and God grant we may never part, here or in | 

‘“‘Ah! in heaven — if we ever get there — 
love me again.” 

She quoted those sad words which poor 
uttered on his dying bed: 


“Que ferait une &me isolée dans le ciel méme 2?" 
(What would an isolated soul do, even in Heaven itself! ) 


and laid her hand gently on mine. 

“Heaven knows, dear Alice, that as I 1 
when we first met, I loved you on that unhs 
and love you still!” 

“T am glad to hear it,” she said hurriedly. 
only knows what days end nights were mini 

For my live had been wrapped wp yours, ¥ 
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it was terrible to separate them. I thought at first that 
I could not live. I suppose every one thinks so, when 
a heavy blow falls. But strength was given me, and 
by-and-by, peace. We seem like two grey shadows, 
Frank, in a silent world, and we must only wait God’s 
time; and hope that, on the other side of the grave at 
least, this great mistake may be set right. Believe me, 
I am happy in being with you, Frank — happy in think- 
ing that the same roof shelters us, and that we shall not 
part till one of .us two dies.” 

I opened my arms, and, of her own accord, she came 
to my heart once more; her arms were around my neck, 
and her head upon my shoulder, and her lips meeting 
mine. Not as they used to do, yet tenderly and kindly. 

“We are older and wiser than we were, and sadder, 
too, dear Frank,” she said with a smile. “Yet who 
knows? It may be that all the love has not left us yet.” 

And thus that chapter of our life ended. 

We have never touched upon the subject since; but 
Ihave waited calmly for years, and the same quiet light 
thines always in the eyes of Alice; the same deep, sad 
fone thrills my heart when I hear her speaking or 
Singing. An angel could scarcely be gentler or kinder 
than she who was once so impetuous and full of fire. 

She was unreasonable and exacting and ardent and im- 
Perious in those days, I know, and my slower nature 
Was always on the strain to keep pace with hers; but, 
What a bright, joyous, happy creature she was! 

It would have been different but for me. O you, 
Who read this little tale, remember in time that a kind 
Word and a loving look cost little, although they do such 
reat work; and that there is no wrong so deep 28 Wrong, 
daze to a loving heart. 
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THE BALCOMBE STREET MYSTERY. 


L 


Some thirty or forty years since, there used to be a 
great house, at the corner of a hilly street, in that day 
known by the name of Balcombe Street. It may be 
doubted if any one could find Balcombe Street now. 
Most likely, the commissioners have long ago come down 
in that direction, and quietly put Balcombe Street out of 
the world. Oldest inhabitants used to tell how it had 
once been a fashionable neighbourhood, and there were 

« dusky traditions of a Chief Justice, great counsellors, and 
other men of law, having rather fancied the quarter, it 
being within an easy walk of Chancery-lane. But these 
legal glories had long departed. Dilapidation was quietly 
eating its way down the street: down to the tall mansion 
at the corner. 

For that matter — showing as yet no signs of out- 
ward corruption — it was a very imposing structure | 
indeed, and in the days of its legal jubilee must have 
been glorified by the presence of the defunct chief justice. 
It was known disparagingly as Maldon’s Folly, though 
nobody seemed to be aware who Maldon was, or where 
his foolishness had broken out. Very likely the folly 

had never been paid for, ot pethay Mision bad gaid 

“he ‘{, and been broken im consennenss, st bat Wea 
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taken in execution, or otherwise legally inconvenienced 
Whatever might have been the secret, the neighbours 
had always accepted Maldon’s Folly as it stood, and 
asked no questions. It was still a handsome, well-saved 
edifice, with a high, cavernous porch, and abundance of 
florid iron railing, twisted fancifully in the old French 
fashion. Standing under the shadow of that portico, 
having heard the great knocker sound hollowly, strange 
influences as of ghostly dinner parties, of heavy legal 
merriment and sound judicial port, came floating forth 
from within. Dark and dispiriting was the atmosphere 
of the entrance-hall, light from the church window over 
the landing falling dimly on the great polished knobs 
and thick twisted pillars which formed the balustrade of 
the broad staircase. Over-head there were vast chambers 
of reception, where the deceased chief justice had doubt- 
less sat, and held his levées, and been waited on ob- 
sequiously by men learned in the law. This might have 
been in the awful front room, which was garnished with 
huge immoveable structures, in the shape of toppling 
cabinets and creaking pillar and claw tables, which it 
would take the strength of many men to stir. 

' here lived in the old house in Balcombe Street a 
family, that was, to a certain degree, in keeping with 
the tenement; a lonely family that kept to itself; that 
saw but few people, and that were written down by 
neighbours as odd and queer. Those who knew them 
could say no more than this; — that they were a cold, 
sapless, incomprehensible race, from whom all the kindest 
juices of human nature had been dried out. Who knows 
but that, living in such a dark, dismal atmosphere, might 
account for much of these strange ways. pethaywr, oo, 
the having come of a strange stock (the grandiatiner bans, 
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an eccentric who shunned his fellows, and wore his 
clothes to rags, and kept on a cocked hat in the house) 
had something more to do with their self-contained dry- 
' ness. This grandfather had given up his soul in the 
chief justice’s rooms, and the cocked hat was lying still 
in the drawer of a black oak wardrobe, that fronted the 
mausoleum bed, just in the same,manner as Mr. Collier 
Lyttleton, the grandson, inhaled law all night long, in 
the dun room underneath. Yes, there was the dun room 
exactly underneath: and one round of the well staircase 
left you at the door of the chief justice’s apartment. It 
was a terrible shaft, sunk clean through the house; 
through which those who stood in the hall looked up at 
the sky-light in the roof, a8 from the bottom of a coal 
pit. And, at the foot of the well staircase was this dun 
room, where Mr. Lyttleton, the unemployed barrister, was 
grinding down his brain against the hard, cold, stony law. 
Every morning, from five until nine, he was holding his 
brain to that gritty-wheel; then lifted his head for a 
space while he walked to chambers, kept it there well 
down the whole day until dinner; and, from that time 
out again until midnight: all which cruel grinding left 
him, still Mr. Lyttleton, the unemployed: left him besides 
a tall-stooped, delicate-looking being, with a cold white 
smile, and thirty-six years of his life gone by. With 
that cold white smile, however, and a strange, defiant 
powe? in his breast, he had struggled on ever since that 
night when the grandfather had expired with the cocked 
hat on his head; all which season — a season six years 
long — he had been fighting off poverty; fighting, too, 
in a cruel, wearing, grinding, domestic war. 
For there was a Mrs. Daxe who lived in the old 
house, too, and had a room, off the welkhainenn. Sha 
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was @ younger sister of that defunct grandsire, a woman, 
say, of some seventy years old, but strong and full of 
life, and furnished with a terrible tongue; reviling all 
things. The gloomy house was hers. It had been left 
to her by will, — hers whatever money there passed 
out into the world from that gloomy place. Whatever 
little moneys the unemployed could gather in might go 
in part to household expenses, fined down to starvation 
point, and she would make up the balance. She was 
own sister to the departed miser, and neighbours said to 
neighbours that she must have chests of gold and silver 
— huge iron-bound, crammed chests — lying hidden up 
and down. What else, indeed, could be the significance 
of the black carved corner cup-boards; and the vast 
garde-robes, blacker still, and the pigeon holes, and the 
heavy oak case, each on its four twisted legs; to say 
nothing of traps where the legs of the bed-stead came? 
Aye, indeed; but, with thus serving out subsistence to 
the rest, she had back interest for her money, usurious 
cent. per cent., compound interest. 

All in that matter of reviling, coming down the well 
staircase to revile, bursting in periodically to the dun 
room with reviling purport, and making him lift his 
brain from that grindstone to hear her, — passing from 
him to the other Being that lived there, and on her 
means. Such surprising interest as she had for her 
money! That other being was Mary Lyttleton, sister to 
Mr. Lyttleton; who was cold as he was; like him in 
mind, too, only that with her there was no such thing 
-as Hope; for Hope had long since been driven out of 
her: ever since, indeed, the day she came under the 
Bhadow of that roof, having arrived from a fresh country 
Place, from sweetly-smelling hay end sweeter gerdens, 
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full of flowers, in which company she had lived all her 
life, to be imprisoned henceforth and for aye in gaol and 
dismal reformatory. So, from the very first, as has been 
said, she had cast Hope away from her, almost as soon 
as the bolt had been shot behind her; and went through 
her round of duties in a dull, impassive way. She took 
her share of the reviling with the rest, accepting it with 
a sort of welcome. It was wonderful to see how Mr. 
Daxe throve upon reviling; drawing from it life, and 

_ strength, and vigour; in other words, surprising interest 
for the money. 

She came down one evening to the door of the un- 
employed’s room, and stood outside listening to the 
grindstone. It was whirring round briskly; particles of 
brain flying off in sparkles. Case! case! case! statute, 
point, dictum, precedent and principle! She was come 
down, having a weary moment on hand, to work an old 
lever, to rasp him with a favourite grater. The grater 
was no other than this; — a very good friend had, m 
the grandfather’s death, proffered to the unemployed s 
place at a desk (mercantile) of the value of two hundred 
pounds yearly, which offer the barrister had almost 
scorned — had declined, certainly — from desperate 
assurance of his own powers, and wild confidence in the | 
walk he had chosen. Better starvation than a desk; 
welcome consumptive chest and eternal grindstone rather! 
For this election, however, was to come terrible reckoning; 
she who furnished him with bread and meat and drink 
shrieking at him ceaselessly that one upbraiding cry of 
“Jordan’s Place! Jordan’s Place! Why did you refuse 
Jordan’s Place?” Shooting it through the tympanum of 
his ear into his brain, until thet cry came to sound in 

| his cars in the middle of nighte, Waking tisn trom wer, 
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reams. It was astonishing how she worked on him with 
rat grater. The grindstone was torture most sweet and 
eceptable after it. 

On this evening she had come down with the grater 
ewly roughed and whetted; and, with that, another in- 
trument which might come hereafter to be of the same 
rofit. There was a dim candle burning, which was 
rasting the eyesight of him who read; but it was Mrs. 
fartha’-Daxe who furnished it; so there was no reason- 
ble ground of complaint. 

“Well!” said Martha Daxe, striding in with that 
trong, youthful stride of hers; “Suck! suck away! suck 
; all in! suck away until the day of judgment, and see 
rhat good it will do us. You addle-headed fool, do you 
rind me?” 

Mr. Lyttleton had lifted his brain carefully from off 
he grindstone, and laid his finger on the particular 
lause of the act of parliament he was grinding his brain 
pon, to mark it. 

“Do ye mind me?” Grandaunt Daxe continued in a 
hriek. “When are ye to get me money? Who is to 
ay me for my keep of you? When are you to stop this 
lundering of me? Answer me!” 

She pulled away the statutes at large, and the clause 
1 question from under his finger. 

“Soon,” he said, quite undisturbed; “soon, I am con- 
dent. It will all come in a short time.” 

“How long have you been telling me that story?” 
he answered. “Beggar that you now and always will 
e, full of impostor’s promises, when are you to have 
1oney, I say again?” 

“Sobn, I am confident, as I told you before.” 

“Ah-rr! the same old whining story, Why S8ut 
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you take Jordan's place? Not a bit sorry for it now: not 
a bit sorry; not a bit!” 

“No,” said Mr. Lyttleton quite calmly. “It was the 
wisest step I ever took in my life.” 

“O hear him, the beggar! Why don’t I turn these 
paupers into the street?” Sho would not have done it fora 
hundred pounds. But there was that second grater ready 
now, and waiting to be used. “No,” she said, fetching 
it up; “but I must get my house fuller of them — have 
more on my hands. Two girls here next week, pauper 
cousins of your own; that beggar uncle must needs die 
and leave them without a penny.” 

A little tinge came for an instant into the barrister’s 
cheek. There had been days once in his life when 
cousins had come together in that country life, gathering 
flowers and inhaling that freshly-mown hay together. 
Cousins, pauper or otherwise, wandering over the green 
meadows, long, long before that grinding had begun. 

“Are you going to have them to live with you?” he 
said, after a pause. “Conalore and Prue?” 

“Ay!” Martha Daxe answered; “and a pretty work- 
house full we shall have of it then. But I shall take it 
out of them. O my! if I won't take it out of them!” 

She strode up and down the room, saying that over 
and over again, Mr. Lyttleton regarding her patiently. 

“Look at my money!” she said, stopping suddenly 
before a row of some half-dozen law books; “‘see’ how I 
am swindled! When will you pay me, I say, for your 
keep and lodging? When will you give me my money?” 

“You will have it one day; I am confident of it as 
I sit here a living man; so give me peace till then.” 

“The old sing-song,” she wad, potang Wy ‘he gxeter, 

wéte old trumpery tune.” . 
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And with that she turned away, and strode up the | 
well-staircase again. Much invigorated was she by that 
short interview. It was as good as an elixir to her, and 
that prospect of two more shortly fo arrive, who would 
take their share of bitter tonguing, was specially com- 
forting. Why, taking it in this view, they were only a 
wretched, beggarly curate’s daughters (so she put it as 
she went up the stairs), who, at best, were fit only for 
tramping the streets (so also she put it), they might 
think themselves too well off, the low jades!” 

“Hi, Ben! Ben Alibone!” she called out down the 
well-staircase, leaning on her elbows. She had to call 
twice for that matter, and then a thick-set, burly man, 
with a squint, and in his shirt sleeves, came out of a 
cabin door, and stood looking up from the bottom. 

“Well!” he said. 

“Did-you hear me call to you?”she asked. 

“TI couldn’t come sooner,” he answered, bluntly. 
‘What do you want.now? You always think you can. 
take your time with me; but I won't stand it! What do 
you want now, I say again?” he answered, leaning him- 
self against the last balustrade; “unless you are minded 
to begin a-bullying of me.” 

“Ah-r-r- you!” she said, shaking her hand at him. 

“Ah-rr yourself!” he retorted, turning on his heel 
in through the dark cabin door. 

He knew she had no real business with him beyond 
that mere pastime of bullying, and so went in without a 
word. more. She had her interest out of Ben Alibone’s 
wages, too. He stood up to her, as he himself put it, 
and gave as good as he got. Such a horrid squint en 
the man had! 
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But the two low jades, Curate Rhode’s daughters — 
who were {o arrive presently in the mean cab, with an 
old hair trunk on top — it did seem a hard thing that 
they should be brought in to leech on old Martha Daxe. 
Hard, certainly, that she should have that bequest of two 
fair pieces of flesh, born of sixty pounds a year, and with 
no inheritance beyond the old hair trunk! When, three 
days after, the mean cab came up and set down the two 
paupers, there was a certain commotion among neigh 
bours. “Bolt the door behind you, Ben Alibone,” 
their first greeting: and they passed in, to the music of 
the rattling of chains. Martha Daxe, half-way up the 
well-staircase, gave them ogre’s welcome; interest was to 
accrue from that moment. 

One was what (had she an eye to such things) she 
would have called a presentable wench. That was 
Conalore. A tall creature, gracefully shaped, and made 
to be loved; whose hair ran round her-head in ripples 
and wag gathered at the back, like a Greek statue’s. A 
girl formed for the bright, open country, for the fields 
and mountains; but not for the gaol (Alibone, gaoler) 
into which she was entering. In truth, she was not one 
to play Picciola or Prison Flower, unless with fore- 
knowledge of there being some gentle hand to tend her, 
and let the sun in upon her, and keep her from withering 
away in the gaol. Picciola and the unemployed had 
been together before that, in those sunshiny haymaking 
days, when there were-lighter things to think of than 
pure brain-grinding. That was Conalore. 

But there was another — the sister — Prue, the 
quiet child. The quiet cmld wea a Uiierenk ota & 
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creature; very small, and with pale eyes, that blinked. 
A sharp, pretty thing, with hair tmted reddishly, and 
running in a ripple, like her sister's. But if the stately 
sister was as a Grecian statue, here was the little old 
woman that lived in a shoe. Not dwarfish; but perhaps 
sharp as a needle, perhaps cunning as a she-fox. Quiet 
child Prue could read a situation and its contingent 
shapes for months forward, about as well as your generals 
forecast their campaigns, which, as they do ill enough 
sometimes, it had best be said; as well as that ingenious 
master carries three chess games in his head all at once. 
She bore all her wits about her, did Prue Rhode, the 
quiet child. 

They came in on that arrival day, and the first words 
Prue spoke, whispering her sister, were, “Hi, for the 
bastille! Hi, for the two penitentiary women!” Towhom Mar- 
tha Daxe, as has been said, gave ogre’s greeting, glancing on 
her well-staircase. She even fondled them over, taking 
Conalore about the waist, to feel what stamina there was in 
her; from which embrace the poor statue took a little com- 
fort, though the gaol had’ already done its work, upon her. 

“Come this way,” Martha Daxe said, opening the 
door of the dun room. “See your cousin in his workshop 
where he makes all the money!” 

The unemployed raised his head wearily, and took 
them all in, with a feeble stare. The whir of the grind- 
stone was still in his ears. 

“O, cousin Lyttleton!’’ Conalore said, running forward 
to him, “what has changed you so? You are killing yourself!” 

Time was — in those country days — when he 
would have coloured up and felt his pulse beat the 
quicker at such a greeting. But of late there had gown 
up in that region where his heart used to, eek, & JOiou 
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parchment bundle, of the same shape, bound through 
and through with red tape cartilages. So he stood up quite 
impassive and bloodless. 

Prue, who had been blinking curiously at him all. 
this while, now says abruptly; “So, here it is where all 
the money is made. How much now? Sackfuls?” 

Grandaunt Daxe chuckles delightedly. “It is perfect 
coining, dears,” she says. “There he sits and work, 
and keeps us all in meat, drink, and clothing.” 

“I thought so; cousin Lyttleton was always held so 
clever,” Prue answers, reflectively. “He will give us 
all fortunes when we are married.” 

Conalore’s gentle eyes were bent on him tearfully, 
as he winced and shrunk away from these words. 

“Dearest cousin,” she said, “think more of your own 
precious health and strength, which you are only destroy- 
ing. What is money, compared to life?” 

“Hear, madam!”. says Martha Daxe; “only hear me- 
dam, and her fine speeches! Favour us, ma’am, with the fs 
name of the last new novel! Butter your bread, maam, |: 
with those fine sayings; and, for that matter, his too! f: 
Come away! Come up, and leave the gentleman.” , 

And with that she took them away up the wel- [- 
staircase, round through her dismal chambers, railing all —- 
the while, until she had left their hearts as heavy # 
they could well be. Before night she had gotten out of 
Conalore at least a month’s interest in advance. 

With three months’ sojourn in the House of Corree 
tion, they had fallen quite into the penitentiary ways; 
taking penitentiary diet, penitentiary discipline, and pe 
nitentiary tongue-scourging from the matron of the 
house, who throve and fettened on it: but they went 

Pebout: as two broken Magdalenes, under qrocema Cove, 
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formed. Which likeness refers mainly to Conalore; 
d had that fine, wavy hair of hers been clipped close, 
p would have touched that original even closer. — 

All which time, however, it went pretty much the 
me with the overworked: with this addition, that by 
ying his eyes close, of nights, to such wretched light 
was served out to him, they grew to be strained and 
sak. Of which he made small account; but worked 
. desperately — hopelessly and against all hope. No- 
ing coming, likely to come. Wear out brain and 
es. Wear out nerves and life: nothing coming or 
tely to come. Weariest round from the gaol to chambers, 
mm chambers back again, all to the same tune. No- 
ing coming. | 

ITT. 


Wuicseto’s ‘Trusts was about as well known in the 
arts as any of the leading cases. Whichelo the uncle 
id been dishonest trustee, and Whichelo minors, whom 
» had defrauded, were now two threadbare old gentle- 
en, who had gone through life striving idly to close 
eir fingers upon Justice, and take hold of her. But as 
ese were the fine old times when Replication, Re- 
mder, Rebutter, and Surrebutter, with other such 
mpany, throve and battened on suitors — the thread- 
re gentlemen had been kept off (and on, too), from 
inority to majority, and from that to old age. Trustee 
hichelo was fat and opulent, and rather fancied the 
ing would last out his own time. Many tried their 
nds at Whichelo’s Trusts, with about the same profit. 
thing could be made of it, such power had Surrebutter 
d his brethren. Until at last, solicitor in the matter, 
kening of his speculation, told the threadbere gents: 
els and. Tales, VIN. Ya 
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men that he must have done with it and them, unles 
indeed they coulf turn up some poor hardworking devil 
_of a drudge who would work the thing for pure nothing, 
and chance of a reputation. Not so long after then, the 
two threadbare gentlemen came one morning to Balcombe 
Street, and there found such a drudge, who took the 
business with a sort of joy and eager hope. No remune- 
ration, but better full hands than idle expectancy. “We 
shall send you up the papers in the evening,” said the 
threadbare gentlemen at departing. And accordingly, 
that evening there came up a cab, filled with old carpet- 
bags and bundles, in which again were reams of old yellow 
dried parchments, being the papers in the matter, or Sur 
Yebutter and his fellows come on a visit. 


IV. 


THERE was some one living at the top of the house, 
in a dark nook which she had christened queerly Ravens 
Roost; and here, after taking her day’s share of railing, 
she would retire and write in a log or day-book. It 
was the log of the quiet child, kept fast under lock and 4: 
key, who looked to all things shrewdly, but with an J: 
especial eye to the dun chamber. What she wrote was 
all to the same tune and sing-song. 

“T hate, I hate,” began the log every day, dating 
from Ravens’ Roost, . “and I like to hate. It will keep 
me alive, while undergoing penal servitude, until I tam 
old and grey, and he run stone blind, which he will s 
sure as he will die — poor, wretched, noble, hateful 
creature! I should like to have the leading of him about, 
though I know he would rather fancy Minx Conalor. 
Minx Conalore would lead him so gingerly! O the poon {- 
poor soul: pray, pray thet tha eqea be kayh ‘a bial’ hg 
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V. 


Tue papers in the matter of Whichelo’s Trusts were 
ead out before him at night, covering the tables, and 
floor, and old cabinets. They looked down at him 
n tops of cupboards, waiting their turn. They were 
| up, as it were, with miles of red tape; and such as 
‘e written out on great paper folios, each furnished 
h a substantial vellum jacket. There were some 
le up like small linen bales, and weighing many, 
1y pounds. Surprising, indeed, what a sum the 
ole would have brought in if put up to auction as 
ite paper! By the light of a miserable candle he was 
y working through a vast prairie; which was no other 
n the great deed of trust itself, sweetly engrossed, 
erein were numberless other deeds recited and referred 
And as he bent his head close to the prairie and 
ved the light nearer, he felt his eyes sink in from 
ikness, as though about to be shut for ever. Two 
ning arrows were piercing into his brain, and he fell 
k in his chair, covering up his face. “O, I must 
e up,” he said aloud. “I cannot go on. It is only 
; for me to become blind. And, after that, mad. 
ting end to all!” Again he bent forward his head to 
dim light and entered on the prairie; but with the 
1e profit. “This is terrible,” he said aloud. “If I 
l only some help on which to lean: some one to do 
hodman’s work, and make abstracts, and so apare 
se eyes!” He thought for a moment, and went on. 
onalore has turned proud of late. She has scorn for 
h mean creatures as J. <A just scorn. I am a mean, 
r-souled drudge, nothing else. O, everything is weari- 
s: everything!” 
V2 
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There was some one listening at the door: some one 
that had come down on tiptoe: past the chief justice's 
room, down all the way from the Ravens’ Roost. The 
well-staircase had not given so much as a creak: for she 
was lightof person, and lighter of foot. Some one had 
heard all those out-spoken words, and had gone away 
softly but with secret rejoicing. 

When he was gone to chambers next day she came 
down again from the Ravens’ Roost, and stole privately 
into the dun room. She stood solitary among the papers 
of the great cause, or what might be rather called the 
dried bones of it. The room was as a vault full of those 
dried bones, lying here and there, and up and down 
Prue had strange powers of thought, the clearest of 
heads; brain machinery that could winnow law, or even | 
coarser material. After all, this should not be such 
terrible caviare to the crowd. Suitors, if they were let, 
or were a degree less lazy, might walk in the steps of 
their own cause, conveniently enough. Those deeds, 
awful of aspect, are not altogether palimpsests. 

So Prue Rhode drew near to the mummy-m-chief, 
lying out on the table, and set herself resolutely to it 
‘She was now entering on the prairie with terrible im 
pediment, at first, by brush and brake, and jungle, im- 
penetrable. It seemed all Hebrew, Chaldaic, Sansent 
moulded together. She turned_it over from front t 
back. Heavy enough it was. There was engrossed it 
voice of deeds alluded to within. Conveyance A of the 
year seventeen hundred and sixty, conveyance B of the 
year seventeen hundred ‘and ninety-seven, and the rest, 
which documents must, in all likelihood, be hard by, 
and true enough. Were they were to the right, all tied 
up together. Here wes conyeyence of wventren ‘or 
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and sixty, marked A at the top. There were the 
‘in the cause on the left, masters rulings and the 
_ of prodigious length. Taking up which, she pro- 
ed to make her way through without much hard- 
, working on for some two hours or so, and then 
e out short compendium or abstract. Then she went 
7 for a turn or so of railing with Martha Daxe, then 
back and did more work. 


When, then, at the close of the October day, Lyt- 
n came in to begin his weary night’s round; there 

a strange surprise waiting him. The poor man’s 

le, ‘which he would have sought presently to light, 

gone, and there was a tall, bright, French lamp, 
ing radiantly. Great miracle this that quite dazed 

with wonder and almost alarm. This fearful extra- 
nce should Martha Daxe come to know it! But, in 

earnest, how had the quiet child contrived it? She, 
ie Income was not altogether three farthings per an- 

? Perhaps she had begged or borrowed, perhaps 

perhaps — but such things should not be lightly 
en — she had been prying curiously among the, 
s and pigeon-holes, and queer cabinets in old Martha 
¥s room. O the neighbours! how they talked and 

pered concerning the sackfulls left by old Daxe; all 
ed away in strange crannies. Greater. surprise still 
the overworked, when the genial light shows him 
abstracts in female hand, so neatly tied up on the . 
, correctly done too, and of real assistance. 


Some one at the door hears him muttering to himself 
stonishment, and enters softly, just as he says aloud, 
itle Conalore, after all — her work!” 


Pah!” impatiently answers Prue, “never ‘pefare mw | 
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wrong! She is a great lady; too lofty to think of helpin 
or leading about poor blind men!” 

“True, true,” he said, “I should have thought ¢ 
that. And was it you, dearest Prue, that did a 
this?” 

“Who else? not Grandaunt Daxe, certainly; no, no 
Ben Alibone. Show me more to do. I will be yo 
clerk.” 

“Dear, dearest. child,” he said, “what infinite good 
ness, charity rather! O you could help me so!” 

From that out she did help him wonderfully; bu 
still his eyesight ebbed away slowly and surely. | 
came at last to this, that he could not so much as loo 
at paper of nights. No profit, therefore, in the Frend 
lamp. But the quiet child held by him, steadily work 
ing for him, while Conalore looked on scornfully, for th 
pair had conceived justly of her. And yet the scent a 
those country days was not gone — nay, was stronge 
rather. 

Says Prue one night, looking up from a huge deed 
“Do you like me as well as Conalore, Cousin Lyttleton” 

“What of Conalore!” he said, absently. “I scarcely 
see her at all now. I am too mean a soul for her 
think of —” . 

“Do you like me as well?” Prue asked again; bat 
could get no better answer from him. Minx Conalor 
was, all the while, secretly thinking what great thing 
she was made for, if she could only get loose upon. the 
world. Blind wigmen were not her game. 

But our poor blind wigman, for all the help he was 
getting, was only turning blinder every hour. Daylight 
work even, was no ease to him. wes a case of such 

. @emendous proportions: & Leviethen, snag ‘in wats 
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re brains of ten strong mer. So it was, every day, 
roving more and more too much for him 

The threadbare gentleman came now and again to 
im, and found business backward. ‘The solicitor in the 
1atter came, too, and said that, at this rate of pottering, 
ney would be twenty years over it. Still he, held on 
ontending desperately with optic nerve and retina. 
Vhich pair were destined to have it their own way, as 
hey always must. One year’s rigid forbearance from all 
vritten and printed paper, would be only basis for a 
ure. Fretfully, chafingly he took the trial; at times 
ursting into fits of storm and fury quite strange to his 
jaiet nature, startling that volunteer clerk of his, who 
at working with him to the last. 

Clerk Prue, not reckoning on this odd mood, says, 
poking up at him, “Do I work enough, Cousin. Drive 
ne on faster, if you will.” 

“Small profit, ” he answered, bitterly, “were you to 
york those willing fingers to the bone!” 

“Courage, friend,” she said, cheerfully, “we must 
york through it. ‘We shall coin a portion for your wife 
ut of Whichelo’s trusts!” 

He laughed. 

“Most “idle talk,” he said, almost rudely, “Why do 
‘ou say such things? Who would think of the blind? 
‘hey have all the same souls as our stately mistress, up- 
tairs. But I can tell you, Prue, for all that, she might 
ot get the blind back to her again, not if she went on 
er knees. Don’t you know,” he went on with kindling 
yes, “don’t you know that if I had coffers, and sacks 
f money, and jewels — some of those black oak coffers 
hat we know of — and came freighted with these, it 
vould be a very different tune?” - 
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“This is intolerable,” clerk Prue said, flinging d 
her pen, “TH write no more for you. Your head 1 
ways running on Conalore, and I tell you she desy 
you. Now find out who really loves you!” 

“You, I suppose,” he says with a sneer, “you \ 
wages for your work!” 

“A generous taunt,” the quiet child answers, t 
bling with rage, “now that you have no further use 
me. Finish all as you may, now. I have done ' 
you!” 

“Forgive me! fergive me, dearest Prue!” he : 
stopping her. “But my heart is.sore. I am as fre 
as a child:” and with that she stayed and took up 
pen readily enough. But it came to the one fi 
nevertheless. Retina and optic nerve were to win ea 
The overworked must lay down his arms. With tr 
lation, with inexpressible woe of soul, with a sick: 
on him like that of death, poor wigman gives in. 
s0, one of those October mornings, the mean cab 00 
up to the door again, and all the tawny papers in 
matter are put in, under the seat, over the seat; 
boxes outside with coachman, all to a reviling tune f 
the threadbare gentlemen, who swear that they h 
been used scurvily. So drives off the mean cab; 
with it, hope, peace, happiness. Rather has driven 
with it, Despair, and another gentleman named F 
de-se or Suicide, both sitting together inside. 

Martha Daxe from the window of the chief justi 
room (for she had moved down to ‘that apartment 1 
since) had seen that arrival and departure. For 1 
matter, she had known what was coming for a | 
while back; but had ‘kept her rage (this time real : 

unaffected) bottled down. close, until tha tag. Sha’ 
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reat suit: that it would have brought money clinking in 
pon those other moneys lying in the iron-bound, crammed 
offers. How she raved and lashed herself as she walked 


» and fro in the chief justices room. “He _ shall, 


o into the streets. He shall.. I'll fatten no paupers. 
le may go to his own workhouse or hospital — any- 
rhere out of this; the idle, profitless fool!” 

So 5 towards five o’clock on that evening, she came 
‘amping down to the dun room to have it all out, and 
» vent her bottled-up fury. There was a terrible storm 
od contention! Fiercest wrangle! For the overworked, 
ow grown defiant and desperate, bearded the old reviler 
penly. There was word for word, epithet for epithet: 
rife most unseeming. The door was open wide, the 
rands floated out into the hall and up the well-staircase 


’ where Prue and Conalore were listening, each at her . 


wn door. Gaunt Alibone was listening too, standing 
,utiously at the dark end of the hall. Great scandal 
r all the house. But he must tramp. That was the 
ad of it. He may rot in the street if he like; but must 
un out. Blind beggar, she called him, Beg he should, 
ad that from to-morrow morning. — 

Now it had come to the darkness of night, and dark 

was to the poor pauper sitting lonelily in the dun 
1amber, and thinking what was to become of him. The 
antleman, Felo-de-se, who had called in the morning, 
ad was not yet gone away, importuned him sadly. But 
» no purpose. Still, despair has a clutch upon his 
eart, and is working wearily at his brain. For there is 
isappointment, a blighting of those certain hopes, with 
ich comforts to keep him company. Famous company 
ey are, and are sitting with him even when he w 


( 
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norous bell of the old hall-clock chimes out eleven 
three-quarters. 

By this hour Martha Daxe is fast asleep in the < 
justice’s room, with those ancient coffers filled up to | 
lids with money, and double-locked down; the | 
under her pillow. 


VL ° 


THe well-staircase is dark enough, but not so' 
to one who knows the way, the old clock-bell just 
chiming midnight. . Who should be on the well-stan 
at that hour, stepping softly past the chief justice’s r 
but such as had fitting business, or were trouble 
mind concerning the state of near relations? An 
ladies, well stricken in years, bearing infirmities, 
subject to Heaven knows what sudden ills and para 
turns. <A sharp cry for aid at dead of night might 
reach through the thick floors and panellings of the 
house down to the dun room, and bring up whomac 
was keeping vigil there. Yet folk cry out often in | 
sleep. 

As he was coming forth softly from the chief just 
chamber, he came suddenly on Prue, shading a ca 
with her hand. She startled him exceedingly; an 
wonder. 

“Did you not hear anything?” she asked. 

“It was nothing,” he whispered. “Nothing in 
world. She is sleeping soundly. Don’t go in, or 
will disturb her. Good night.” 

He was going down when she stopped him; la 
her gandle on the broad balustrade. 

“Let us talk a moment. So, you ee eng,“ 
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ow: turned out of doors O, that I could go too! for I am 
ick of her. Let me go with you. I can be your scribe: 
rour handmaiden — anything!” 

“What folly you talk,” he said, roughly. “I must 
so out by myself: go where no one shall think of me. 
- want no scribes nor handmaidens. Let me pass!” and 
1e stole down again to his dun chamber. She looked 
ifter him in astonishment. 

- “Cold-hearted wretch!” she said to herself. “Let 
iim get stone-blind, for all it is to me. But what can 
ave put him in this mood to-night?” 

She thought for a moment: then she went up-stairs, 
ill conning it over to herself. At her own door she 
ut out the light; and, taking off her slippers, stole 
own again cautiously to the door of the chief justice’s 
oom. There she listened. 


Vil. 


Mrs. Marrua Daxe was old; and, from her habit of 
ody, might have been clearly set down as a fit subject 
x apoplexy. That was the way in which the neigh- 
ouring apothecary accounted for it. Got a fit im the 
ight, and died without a struggle. There was the © 
rhole of it. The thing occurs every day. And so, sir, 
rere is your fee; and let us have the funeral over as 
yon as decency will permit. 

Prue told Lyttleton she must speak with him’ pri- 
ately. She did so. She had a queer smile on her face, 
3 she closed the door after her. No begging now, to be 
lowed to serve as handmaiden or scribe. More likely 
1e other was to be changed into her bondman for ever. 
hat is, as long as he should live. A\ibone, he wen, 
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was surly, and went about distrustfully, muttering strange 
things. But he was sent away soon; being paid hand- 
somely, with a considerable bonus over and above his 


wages. 


Should we please now to take that whole piece: 
scenery, actors, all, at intervals of say five years time, 
and then look out from the boxes at the stage, it will 
be found that Clerk Prue has wedded the broken, rest- 
less, .fiery-eyed man, who was once a lawyer; but who 
has given up that trade since he came into a fortune. 
He is very quiet and submissive to her; for he knows 
she has a terrible scourge for him locked up in a private 
place; which, to give her full justice, she never bring 
out. For she loves him well, and does not let her 
sister Conalore live with her. O, who shall unravel the 
mystery of that October night! It must wait the great 
unravelling day? Pity that those who said Martha's 
ghost walked the old house, did not stop and question 
her. Yes, it must wait the great unravelling day. 

The old walls may not speak now, for they have 
been knocked down long ago, and there is a new estab 
lishment of baths and washhouses standing in theif 
stead. 
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One of the -prettiest and most romantic rivers of 
ance — the Rance — has been deprived of many of - 
natural beauties, by the modern improvement of 
ialisation. What it has gained in usefulness, it has 
t in attraction. It is more serviceable to the trader, 
| less interesting to the tourist. A Rhine in miniature 
ean boast, like that celebrated stream, of having steep, 
ky banks, covered in some places with the ruins of 
tresses and castellated dwellings, where petty tyrants, 
their day, were the lords of land and stream, and had 
} power, which they too often exercised, of oppressing 
‘ir vassals, and spoliating the peaceful traveller. To 
ckly-wooded acclivities and toppling towers over- 
oging the Rance, there still clings many a wild tale, 
1 many a wondrous legend. Such a legend I picked 
one day, whilst sauntering near the old bridge of the 
‘luded village of Lehon, which lies at the bottom of 
valley, enclosed with an amphitheatre of precipitous 
Is. 


As I approached the bridge, I observed @& man sitting 
addle-legs on the central wooden parapet. This man 
re the short, loose, blue blouse of the peasantry. His 
ver limbs were encased in light-coloured cord knee- 
zeches, and yellow gaiters. His wide-aweke, broed- 
fed Breton hat was cocked upon one wie vt Ws 
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head, in a manner which, as I conceived, was indicative 
of the foreigner; and, as I went nearer, and discerned 
that between his lips he held a black pipe, not an inch 
long, I felt that I might, despite the place in which he 
was encountered, and the habiliments that disguised his 
nationality, claim him as a fellow subject. 

There was, however, a circumstance calculated to 
shake my confidence as to my surmise, with respect to 
the particular country of the blue-bloused peasant, and 
that was observing him in friendly conversation with a 
white-bearded old man, who was, in face, figure, and 
manner, undoubtedly a Frenchman. 

Before I reached the bridge, the old man had passed 
from his companion, leaving the latter busily engaged, |. 
cutting into the palm of his left hand thin slivers of te 
bacco, and as he did so, consoling himself in his solitary {: 
occupation with the doleful words of a melancholy ditty 
addressed to Marie Louisa upon the death of Napoleon! |: 
Of that ditty, I could, as I approached, hear the follow: J. 
ing words recited: : 


‘*She may sigh by the winds on the great Mount Hyana, 
While her hero yet sleeps in the isle of Saint Helana." 


“You are not a Frenchman,” I remarked. : 

“No — nor an Englishman, either, thank God!” wu 
the reply. . 

“Do you speak French?” I asked. 

“Why, I speak it, sir, in that sort of a way, that if § 
you asked me the same question in French, I’d say! { 
couldn’t answer you.” 

“And yet I observed you speaking to that old man 
who has just parted from you?” 

“Oh! that is old Bazen, Toe beedles & ‘ha church 


\ 
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ehind me. [I find it as easy speaking to him as to you, 
ir,?? 

“Then he is not a Frenchman.” 

“Then, if he is not a Frenchman, he must have 
ropped from the skies into Lehon; for he never was ten 
uiles from this bridge, from the day he was born to the 
resent hour. If living eighty-four years in one place, 
nd that place in France, and never being out of it, does 
ot make a man a Frenchman, I don’t well know what 
ther country you can say he belongs to. At all events, 
ld Bazan says he is a Frenchman, and I am disposed to 
elieve him.” 

“Well!” I observed, somewhat puzzled by the self- 
ossessed Inmshman, “if you cannot speak French very 
rell, — and yet-you can talk with facility to Monsieur 
‘azan, — I suppose he speaks English?” 

“He speak English!” cried the Irishman, laughing. 
Old Bazan speak English! He hates the very name of 


1e English; he would as soon think of eating meat on a 


‘riday as talking one word of English.” 

“Then how,” I asked, “do you keep up a conver- 
ation with each other?” 

“How do we keep up a conversation with each 
ther?” repeated the Irishman. “Pray, sir, how do you 
nd I keep up a conversation?” 

“By speaking the same language?” I answered. 

“Very well, sir; that is the way Bazan and I keep 
p a conversation with each other; we speak the same 
anguage.” 

“The same language! what do you mean? I thought 
ou said he did not speak English; and you do not 
peak French.” 


“And if you always think as ‘correctly On. Bi Qetoe 
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sions, sir,” coolly remarked the Irishman, “as you do # 
present, make your mind easy for the rest of your life; 
for you will never fall into a mistake. Bazan does no 
speak English: I do not speak French, and yet we both 
speak the same language.” 

“What language?” I asked. 

“What language!” repeated the Irishman. “Qh! the 
conceit of these Englishers — it is almost as bad as the 
‘conceit of the Frenchers, only that a person is more used 
to the one than the other. One would think there never 
were but two languages in the world — English and 
French! Why, then, sir, Bazan and I were speaking m 
a language that was a grand language, and a greet 
language, and a language in which thousands of books 
were written, hundreds of: years before ‘the French began 
to chatter in their lingo, or English was ever dreamt of 
Maybe! you never heard that there was once such 8 
thing spoken by kings, and warriors, and poets, as the 
Trish language.” 

“The Irish language!” I exclaimed, in amazement 
“Do you mean to tell me that the Breton peasantry cat 
either understand or speak the Irish language?” 

“If you ask me, sir, if poor old Dolphy Bazan ca 
speak Irish as well as I do, then I must say he doe 
not. It is a treat to him to hear me speaking; but it’s 
like listening to a knife-grinder for me to stand by, and 
see how he murders my native tongue. A Scotchman 
can talk it, but very badly: a Welshman, too, makes but 
a poor hand of it; still I can construe what they are # 
pretty well, and they can understand me_ beanutifally. 
As to the Bretons, and the Irish language they speak, 
why, if you would wish to know the distinction betweea 
my Irish and Bezen's insh, 1 con Ove you en Shen fk it 
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just’ the difference that there would be between 
way you'yourself now speak English and the way 
would speak English, supposing you stuffed your 
with snuff, and lost your three upper front teeth: it 
d be the same language, with one-half of the vowels 
hered, and one-third of the consonants rubbed as 
. out as a wet sponge wipes into nothing a sum in 
metic, on a new slate. 

“he spokesman was plainly an original, and I de- 
ined, if possible, to establish an acquaintanceship 
him. I fancied that, in the occupation of his 
re hours I had discovered one of the weaknesses 
hich genius is sometimes liable. I therefore re- 
ed: 

‘That is, I suppose, French tobacco?” 

‘Indeed it is; sir, and French tobacco is the worst 
iy for smoking that ever a poor creature tried to 
le himself with, when @ thousand miles away from 
lalk, or Limerick, where the best pig-tail im the 
1 is ‘made. ” 

What do you say to James’s River tobacco?” I 


ie s a Cavendish you mean. Qh, sir, it is seldom 
or fellow like me ean ever get even a whiff of 
1er man’s smoking Cavendish,” 
‘Here,” said I — “if you will do me the favour to 
ot it — is a cake of the material you so much 
re. It comes direct to me from James's River.” 
‘Thank. you, sir,” said my newly-made friend, joy- 
receiving the proffered gift, and putting it close to 
1ose. As he did so, his eyes glistened with delight, 
he exclaimed: 
‘Were you ever in the Phoenix Park, mr, in the 
8 and Tales. VIL. W { 
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month of May, when the hawthorn is in blossom, 
the air for miles around is full of perfume?” 

“Yes, I have been there: it is very delicious.” 

“Delicious! Oh! it is heavenly! The rose is ey 
and the white lily is sweet, and the violet is sweet, 
the yellow primrose in its green leaves is sweet; bt 
all the scents in the world, there is nothing to con 
with the hawthorn blossom — not even the new-n 
hay itself. Well, sir, the only thing on the habi 
globe that puts me in mind of the Phoenix Park, 
the hawthorn in the month of May, is — Cavendis 
pacco.” . 
He commenced operations on the Cavendish. “N 
said he — “Now for such a draw in as I haven't 
since I last saw the Shannon. When I have taken 
full pipes of this, I wouldn’t change places with 
' Lord-Lieutenant: a child might play with me, and 
discourse that would be in me would be ‘better ¥ 
listening to than an actor in Crow Street.” 

“You live, I suppose, in this neighbourhood?” I 
determined not to let the conversation, drop with 
rhapsody. 

The man, without taking his eyes from his ¥ 
nodded towards the high hill he sat facing, and rep 
“On the other side of that hill there is a greal 
house, belonging to a French baron, and I am | 
with him in a double capacity.” 

“In a double capacity! discharging two duties @ 
same time! May I ask what they are?” 

_ “You may, and welcome. The fact is, sir, ] 
hired to do two things. I°am an Irish groom, an 
English schoolmaster. I take care of four French hx 
and I am trying to teach thar owner Boghan, wat 
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nd I am making of the two of them. I can’t get the 
aster to understand one word of the language; and I 
n never get the horses fit to do anything: the unnatural 
utes are always troubled with the gripes: and that’s 

1at brought me to the bridge of Lehon to-day. I came 
re to smoke, and mature my ideas on a new horse-ball 
am thinking of administering.” 

“Then you are a horse-doctor also.” 

“No; but Dolphy Bazan is; and I came to consult 
m; and that I may never smoke this pipe; but when 
e two of us got together we forgot all about the horses; 
‘he began telling me of the old times, and what hap- 
ned in this very place; and he narrated a story the 
ie of which I never heard before. As it is all to the 
nour and glory of one of the saints of Ireland, I would 
e to tell it to you, sir. It is really worth listening to; 
d if you had the time to spare, I would be delighted 
a heard it. I want to show you I can be grateful for 
ur beautiful present; and the grateful feeling of an 
mble heart is all poor Peter Gorman has to give to 
3se who are kind to him.” 

“Your name, I suppose, is Peter Gorman?” 

“Tt is, sir.” 

“Very well, then, Peter Gorman, proceed with your 
ry. You shall find me an attentive listener.” 

“Tt is no story at all, sir,’ said Peter Gorman, as he 
hted his pipe. “It is a history I am going to recount. 
was in the year five hundred and forty-two of the 
ristian era —.” 

“Are you quite sure as to the date, Peter Gorman?” 
“As sure as if I lived in that year, ” replied Gorman. 
iat I beg your pardon, sir, for saying one thing to you. 
ten quietly to me, if you can, and don't make wy 

A3* 
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observations, and I will narrate to you all I have jus 
, heard, and, if I can, in the very words it was told t 
me:” 


CHAPTER IL 


THERE were, you must know, two saints, born i 
Ireland, on the same day, and about the same hour; an 
of course, they both lived in the same times, and ead 
of them tried to do, so long as breath warmed him, # 
much good as he possibly could to his fellow creature 
These two saints had both the same name; for they wer 
both called Columb; but there was this difference betwea 
them, that one of them never stirred a step out of In 
land, and the other never stopped travelling abroad 
hither and thither, backwards and forwards, in strang 
costumes. 

The Irish saint, that stayed at home, built so map 
monasteries and churches, that he was called Columb 
kill: and the Irish saint that went abroad, built so mam 
churches, and monasteries, that he was called Colum) 
banus: and the reason, I suppose, for this is that kill: 
the Irish for church, and banus, I suppose, is the sam 
thing in some outlandish language of which I am teeto 
tally ignorant. 

One day, these two Irish saints met together on th 
Rock-road, near Dublin, and after shaking hands asi 
they were two brothers, the Irish stay-at-home saint sai 
to the saint who was always on the foot: “Hulloo! G 
lumb, I see you have got a new pilgrim’s staff, and: 
fresh ‘pair. of brogues on you — a sure sign you a 
going somewhere. Might {take the liberty of being afte 

asking you, what side of the world axe you fasing ln uret 
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“Faix!” answered the travelling saint, “it is a ques- 
n as easily answered as asked. I have had a letter 
i8 morning, telling me there is horrid work going on 
a part of France, called Armorica (the same place 
it is now called Brittany). I am told — that is, it is 
ted in this letter of Bishop Felix — you remember 
n, Columbkill — he is a County Cavan man, and was 
m in Bailieborough?” 

“I do know him, as well as if I stood godfather for 
a,” answered Columbkill. “He was one of the 
eQuaides, and is Bishop of Nantes, at the present 
iting.” 

“The very same,” said Columbanus. 

“An honest man,” said Columbkill, “and so were his 
rer and mother before him. Indeed, I never knew 
r but honest men to be born in Bailieborough. ” 

“Nor I, either,” said Columbanus. 

“Anything Bishop Felix Mac Quaide states, you ‘may 
as sure it is true as if you saw it in print,” said 
umbkill. “Bishop Felix wouldn’t tell a he if he was 
d for it.” 

“That he wouldn’t,” said Columbanus. ‘Well, now, 
; listen to me. That same Felix writes to me, that 

the country round Lehon — but you don’t know 
sre Lehon is.” 

“No — nor don’t want to know,” observed Columb- ~ 


“May be you're right,” Columbanus replied. . 

“T know I am right,” replied Columbkill. “What 
ud be the use of my bothering my poor brains about 
lace I have no call to? It is more than I can do to 
t all parts of Ireland, and I ought to be everywhere, 
1 Leixlip to Lismore, from Galloping Green to Gai: 
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way, from Cappoquin to Cabintecly, and from Banagher 
to Bandon.” 


“True, for you,” said Columbanus. “But now as to 
the letter of Bishop Felix. He tells me that the whole 
of the country round Lehon, all along the sides of the 
Rance, from Lehon down to the sea, is in a state of the 
frightfullest commotion, on account of the wickednes of 
the six Pagan giants that have built themselves a castle | 
on a high hill, overlooking the ford of Lehon, and m |. 
one — man or boy, woman or girl, horse, dog, pig, or 
cow, can cross from one bank of the stream to the other J 
without being robbed, murdered, or run away with by | 
these six Pagan giants. Armies have been sent against 
them, and they have slaughtered all the soldiers. Duke 
and counts have tried to make them prisoners, but, ir 
‘stead of succeeding, ‘they have themselves been cangit, 
like so many rats in a trap, and — to themselves be it 
told! — no sooner have they been caught, than they 
have been dragged inside the giants’ fort; and there — 
having been first hanged by the neck until they wer 
dead — they have been thrown upon burning piles of 
wood, and so offered up' as sacrifices to sach Pagan 
deities as Jupiter, Mars, Neptune, Vulcan, Apollo, and 
Mercury — for it is after one or other of those abomr 
nable idols each of the giants is called.” 

“Oh! the Pagans!” exclaimed Columbkill, quite 
terrified. “Why, those giants must be of the same re 
ligion as the old Romans were. What is to be done 
with them!” 

“T am going to see what is to be done with them,” 
said Columbanus. 

“You!” cried Columb. “Not day th on wy 
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poor man. Why in the world should you make a mar- 
tyr of yourself for a parcel of foreigners?” 

“T tell you what, Columbkill,” answered Columba- 
nus, “I defy all the Pagans that ever were born to hurt 
so rouch as a hair of my head, if I once get your bless- 
ing. So don’t trouble your head in trying to advise me 
against going; but just lay your hand on my forehead — 
put the sign of the cross on me, and say ‘that be be- 
tween you and all harm, Columb, till we meet again!’ 
There, now do that for me, and in ‘twenty-four hours 
afterwards I will be on my way to France. There, do 
it at once,” said Columbanus, as he knelt down on the 
bare road before Columbkill. 

Columbkill put his right hand on the forehead of 
Columbanus — did as he was asked — and then said: 
“Now stand straight up, Columbanus.” 

Columbanus stood up, and the moment he did 80, 
Columbkill popped down on his two knees, and said: 

“One good turn deserves another. Now give me your 
blessing, Columbanus, and then go your ways in peace.” 

. “There is my blessing for you,” said Columbanus, 
“and now — for a shake hands, and then for my 
‘dough-and-durrus’ with you, and then — I am out of 
Ireland as quick and as lively as a sky-rovket.” 


CHAPTER IL 


Ir was in the year five hundred and forty-two that 
Columbanus arrived within half a mile of Lehon. 
Columbanus was dead tired. 
, He had walked all the way from the sea-side that 
morning, and he sat down on the top of a high hill: the 
game hill on which the town of Dinan is now Wak — 
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but then there was nothing to be seen about the pla 
but furze-bushes, and brambles, without any blacl 
‘ berries on them. 


“Tm as hungry as a hawk, and as weary a8 an o! 
garron,” said Columbanus; “but I have the comfort « 
knowing I have got into a neighbourhood where there 
a chance of food and sheltor; for I hear a great nois 
as if there was a whole lot of men shouting fot a wag 
against one another. Now, where there are men, the! 
must be beds to lie in, and dinners to be eaten; and 
would be a hard palliasse I couldn’t sleep on; and 
mighty tough bit of meat I couldn't eat with a relish!’ 


As Columbanus was thus thinking to himself, |] 
heard a terrible hubbub, and in the middle of it all ] 
fancied he could recognise the voices of two parties, 
eager in their vociferations as if they were engaged in 
county election, and one of them crying out, “High! f 
MacLaw!” and others trying to outbawl that cry | 
shouting, “High! for the Pagans!” 

“<High! for MacLaw!’” said Columbanus; “TI li 
that cry — it puts me in mind of poor old Ireland - 
the land of the O’s and the Mac’s. But then, that oth 
cry, ‘High! for the Pagans!’ — Oh! the unnatw 
beasts, to boast they aren’t even Christians. I’m for t 
MacLaws, at all events. Fine or fair, ugly or pret 
I’m with them, and against the Pagans. But now to s 
what all this is about, although it’s myself that is hard 
able to put one foot before the other. Oh! murde 
murder! but I feel as lazy as the tinker who laid dov 
his budget to sneeze.” 


So saying, the saint hobbled ea well ea he con 
round the hill, so os that, without beng ord 
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served, he might learn from his own eye-sight what was 


passing. 

The saint had not far to travel. There still, as the 
day he looked upon them, are the two hills facing each 
other, and the ford of Lehon, where is now the bridge, 
right between them. On the top of those two hills were 
two high castles; and, from these castles, soldiers were 
discharging great big stones, and whole flights of arrows 
at one another. 

“TY had much rather be looking on at such play as 
that, than taking part in it,” said Columbanus. 

The saint stopped to see the two factions — the 
MacLaws and the Pagans — fighting, in the hope that 
one or the other would at last get tired, and that who- 
ever won would give him his dinner. 

For a full hour he looked on the warriors on both 
sides, and then, all of a sudden, he saw on one hill, 
where there was a green flag flying, that it was pulled 
down, and a white banner took its place. At the same 
moment the blood-red flag that was on the enemy’s bill 
was changed for a white streamer, and then there was 
an end to stone-throwing and arrow-shooting. 

“Are they going to make peace with one another?” 
said Columbanus. “I hope so, for then I would be sure 
of a dinner. But I must now have something to eat, no 
matter who gives it to me. The green flag, I suppose, 
belongs to the MacLaws, and the red flag to the Pagans. 
In war time, all good generals say, you should quarter 
on the enemy — and as I regard the Pagans as enemies, 
Ill try them first, to sec what is to be got out of them. 
Besides, they are nearer to me where I am now standing 
than the Maclaws.” 

With these words Columbanus limped down tne WL 
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of Dinan, and then he clambered up the: hill to the 
giant’s castle. As he found a big trampet lying on the 
ground outside the gate of the fortification, he took up 
the instrument, and played Patrick’s Day upon it, to let 
the Pagans inside know that there was one outside wish- 
ing to speak with them. 

When the saint had done playing, there appeared on 
the top of the wall a young man with black hair, and s 
‘beard of the fieryest, foxyest red that ever yet was 
seen. 

“Holloa! you fellow, trumpeting down there,” said 
the young man with the terrnble bristling red beard, 
“what are you making all that noise for? disturbing 
honest People, just as they are sitting down to their 
dinner.” 

“Are you the master of this place?” said Columbanus. 

“No,” said the red-bearded man. “There are six 
masters in this house: they are the six giants of Lehon: 
and, as they don’t speak your language, they bid me tell 
you to cut your stick in less than no time, or it will be 
worse for you.” 

‘“‘How do you know, you red-muzzled ignoramus,” 

said the saint, ‘“‘that I don’t speak their language, not 
all as one as yours? I can speak every language — that 
is, every language to which there is a grammar.” 
. “Well,” said the red-bearded man, “there is no 
grammar to their language, for they speak nothing but 
gibberish; and in gibberish they bid me tell you to be 
off with yourself, and then to ask you what it is you 
want to say to them.” 

“All I want to say to them is, that I want a good 
breakfast, for I have eaten nothing to-day, as yet; then 

A want a substantial dinner, then & mee wor, wh 
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hen the best bed in the house; for I am a saint that 
1as travelled all the way from Ireland to France; and 
ny name — a better name than ever you had — is 
yolumb, sometimes called for shortness, Columbanus.” . 

“There is no breakfast, no dinner, no supper, and 
10 bed to be got here by wanderers without swords,” 
mswered the red-bearded man. “The six giants of Lehon 
vate saints, and they detest Irishmen. And now, allI® 
an tell you is — if you stay there two minutes longer, 
omething will happen to you that will put an end to 
rour travels for ever and a day.” 

“Well — I’m off; but, before I go, I will ask you 
or one thing,” said Columbanus. 

“What is it?” asked the red-bearded man. 

“That you will favour me with your name. I should 
ike to remember you in my prayers.” 

“I don’t care for your prayers,” answered the red- 
earded man; “but as to my name, you can have it, and 
velcome, for I am not ashamed of it. I.am the Count 
‘anao, and the son of Howell, King of Armorica. But, 
gain, I say, be off with yourself, for the six giants of 
ehon are waiting dinner for me.” 

“The back of my hand and the sole of my foot to 
ou, Mister Canao, son of King Howell,” said Colum- 
anus, as he trudged down the hill, crossed the ford, 
nd climbed, as well as he could, that frightful steep 
ill there; on which some Frenchman has lately built 
ae greatest gazebo of a distracted-looking house to be 
2en in the whole country. 
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CHAPTER OL 
Outstpe the gate of the castle in which lived the 
. MacLaws, there was, of course, a bugle, and the saint 
took it up and played, in a manner that would wheedle « 
the birds off the bushes, — that fine old air, to which 
@ the appropriate words in Irish are: 
; Tow, row, row! Paddy will you now, 
Take me whilst I’m in the humour, 
And that’s now. 

The instant the first notes of this old Irish air were 
played, open flew the gates; and, before the saint had 
time to finish the tune, out came King MacLaw himself, 
as fine a-looking old gentleman as you could see in 8 
day’s walk, but still bearing a very strong likeness to 
the negro, Count Canao; but, with this difference, that 
the hair of King MacLaw’s head was as red fire, and his 
beard as black as a raven’s wing. King MacLaw was 
followed by six gentlemen, as fine, stout, strong, hearty, 
handsome, able young men, as you could meet at a 
hurling-match in Tipperary. 

“A hundred thousand welcomes to you, whoever you 
are, for the sake of the country you come from,” said 
King MacLaw, stepping up, and shaking hands with 
Columbanus. “But, come in out of the air, my good 
man. You shall have the best of roast beef for your 
tea, and the best feather-bed of my own to sleep in.” 

“More power to you, King MacLaw, and your health 
to wear it!” said the saint. “It is easy seeing you have 
@ good drop of Irish blood in your veins.” 

“You may say that with your own pretty mouth,” 
replied King Maclew, “but hurry in with you. My 
heart is full of grief and ‘route this Weak Gay, wd, 


é 
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the only comfort I have in life, is when I see people 
eating or drinking, or when I am doing that same 
myself.” . 

In they brought the saint to the castle, and nothing . 
would do King MacLaw but he must place the saint by 
his own side, and carve the saint’s dinner for him, and 
he put so,much meat on the saint’s plate, as would 
puzzle six harvest-labourers to get through; and he never 
stopped filling the saint’s tumbler for him; until, at last, 
Columbanus had to stand up, and declare he would leave 
the house that instant, if his Majesty did not stop stuff- 
ing him like a crammed fowl. 

“TI never think I give my guests half enough,” said 
King MacLaw, “until’I find them ready to take their 
oaths they have had too much.” 

“You learned that trick from your Irish ancestors,” 
said the saint. 

, “True for you,” said the king. . 

“More power to you!” answered the saint. “And 
now, King MacLaw, as you have been doing so many 
things to oblige me, will you do another?” 

“Twenty,” said the king; “and, the more you ask, 
the more I'll be obliged to you.” 

“One at a time is enough,” said the saint, “but will 
you do it?” 

“To be sure I will,” said King MacLaw. “What 
is it?” 

“Just tell me why your heart is so full of grief and 
trouble. I have a reason for asking you,” said the saint. 

“Wait till I mix myself a tumbler of brandy-punch,” 
said the King. “Sorrow is dry; and I never could have 
the heart to tell you that same, without taking a drop 
every two minutes of the real Nantes brandy? 
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The king put three lumps of loaf-sugar into a tambler, 
then filled it half-full of brandy, and then poured ia 
some hot water,’ stirred the mixture with a gold spoon, 
and then swallowed two glasses of the punch as hot s 
he could sup it. Wiping his eyes, he then thn 
began: — 

“My friend —” 

The king took a spoonful of punch. 

“My friend,” commenced the king; “for, as you ar 
my guest, you must be my friend. I was the favourite 
son of the good King Howell, who was, in his day, one 
of the Knights of the Round Table of King Arthur of 
England. My father was King of Armorica, and one of 
the best men that ever lived; but the misfortune of all 
his children was, that he had a great deal too many d 
them: some good, some bad, some saints, some sinnem, 
more sinners than saints. There were — I. may as well 
tell you their names — Rigual, Rioval, Jean Reith, Jona, 
Leonora, Pat-Ubrual, Waroc, Budie, Soene, Maclav, 
that’s-myself, and the worst of us all, Canao.” 

“Canao! whew!” cried Columbanus, “is that the thie 
with the black hair, and a bushy beard as red as fire?” 

“That is the identical chap,” said King Maclavw, 
with a deep sigh. “Now, my father left us all quite 
enough to live on, if each would be contented with hi: 
share. But, wirrah! strue! such was not the case. Thal 
thief of the world, Canao, murdered first our eldest bro 
ther, King Rigual, and, taking possession of his estates 
forced his nephew, Jubual, to fly for his life, and ther 
compelled his brother's widow to marry him.” 

“Oh! the monster!” shrieked the saint. “To marn 
his own brother’s widow! Why, he must be worse tha 
a Turk, or any other heathen.” 
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And so he is,” replied King MacLaw; “but I have 
ld you the worst about him yet.” 

Jowld your whisht,” said Columbanus, “he could 
> worse than marry ‘his brother’s wife.” 

Souldn’t he, indeed!” said the king. “It shows 
own goodness to say so, and that you don’t know 
wickedness is.” 

Don’t I enogh!” answered Columbanus. “I am a 
», and I have heard confessions in my time, and 
ht to know a great deal of wickedness.” 

ind are you a bishop?” asked King MacLaw. 

Io be sure I am,” said the saint. 

A real Christian bishop, is it?” asked MacLaw. 
Yes, a real Christian bishop to the backbone. Look 
ying,” said the saint. 

zive us the hand,” said the king. “And now your 
1g. Boys, jewel! all down on your knees till we 
8 lordship’s blessing.” 

There, it’s for you,” said the saint, blessing them 
they knelt before him. “And now get up, King 
aw, take another drop of the punch, and then go 
th your story. I am in a hurry for you to be at 
d of it, for a reason I have.” 

ing MacLaw was so eager ‘to do everything a bishop 
d, that he never let the tumbler from his‘ lips until 
d swallowed every drop in it. 

Tere,” said the king, turning to one of the fine, 
ome, tall young men who were sitting near him. 
, Childebert, my bonchal, make me another tumbler 
andy-punch — but mind you don't make it too 
': let it be, at the least, half-water — and remem- 
iree lumps of sugar — no more, nor no less.” 

xo on with your story,” said the sein. 
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“Well, as I was telling your lordship,” said the 
to Columbanus, “that villain of a brother of mine, 
red-haired Canao, not content with marrying Kis brot 
widow, next contrived the’ murder of two other brot 
Budie and Waroc; and, hearing that I had gone on 
Easter duty to the good bishop of Nantes, he hac 
followed to that place by a whole troop of assa 
They got into the bishop’s house. They were in the 
room to me. I heard them sharpening their sw 
and I had not one fighting friend to stand by me. 
house was surrounded, and blockaded by villains thir 
for my blood, and — I gave myself up for lost.” 

“And how in the world did you. escape?” .s 
Columbanus. 

“Only listen to me,” said the king. “The Bish 
Nantes knowing the room I was in — his own sil 
room — came by a secret passage from the church 
it, brought me out of if into the church, where he 
his own tomb prepared; and, making me descend in 
he closed it up, and, then conducting the soldie 
Canao into the church, he pointed out the tomb to! 
and said to them: “You seek for MacLaw. He is in 
tomb. He is, therefore, no longer to be counte 
amongst the living, but the dead. There he is inhu 
there he is entombed; and of that fact I pledge yor 
word as a bishop. Say then to Canao you have 
the tomb in which all that remains of his brother 
Law is to be found. With this declaration the assa 
were eontent, with such intelligence they returne 
Canao. And so the Bishop of Nantes saved my life 

“And the Bishop of Nantes is the Right Reve 
Felix MacQueide” remaxked Columbanus, “and Bi 
b Felix i is @ County Caven man. None ‘nth & Balas 
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wy wotild ever have the wit to think of such a device 
s that. Here is long life and a happy death to my 
allow countryman, Felix. He is a credit to old Ireland, 
t all events.” | 

“By Dad he is,” said the king. “He saved me from 
eath by burying me alive. But now for the worst part 
- my story.” 

“What! Worse than what you have been telling 
16?” sajd the saint, starting up from the table. 

“Ay, a hundred times worse,” answered the king. 

“Oh! there is no standing this,” cried the saint. 
Will you ever finish telling me your misfortunes; so 
aat I may set about putting an end to them?” 

“Sit down again, if you please,” said the king, “and 
ust hearken to what I am going now to tell you. I am 
tte father of a family, — a family of six daughters. 
), such lovely daughters! All King Howell’s — my fa- 
her’s descendants were remarkable for having either red 
r black hair; and all my daughters have — 

“Not red hair, I hope?” said the saint; “because if 
hey have, I had much rather not be introduced ‘to 
hem. 9? 

“No — but the likeness that my daughters have to 
ay father’s family is shown in the redness of their 
heeks and the blackness of their eyes.” 

“QO, that makes them interesting. I hope that villain 
f a brother of yours has not tried to murder them 
Iso?” 

“‘He has tried to do worse than murder them ,” said 
he king. 

“What could be worse than murdering them?” said 
he saint. 

“Just listen to me,” said the king. “My tix lowaly 
Novels and Tales. VITT, VA. 
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daughters, with cheeks as red as apples, and eyes 

black as sloes, were cried up all over Europe for the 
beauty. I was nearly eaten out of house and home wi 
the troops of kings, and princes, dukes, counts, esquin 
and marquises, coming to court them. I bid them tal 
their choice, and they selected those six young gentl 
men that are now sitting at the table with us T 
eldest of my darling girls was to be married to th 
strapping fellow who is now making a tumbler 

brandy-punch for me. That is Childebert, King 

France, and it is in his Court my nephew, Jubual, 

preserved from the dagger of his uncle, Canao. Well - 
that same uncle — my wicked brother Canao — heart 
that my six lovely daughters were about being so wi 
and respectably married, serftls to Africa for six giar 
— hornd monsters of overgrown atrocity — eight fe 
high every man of them — places them in that cast 
on the hill yonder, where they have becn playing t 
Mischief with the whole country; and to sum up all, : 
longer ago than the night before last, those six giar 
watched for my daughters, and whilst the innoce 
ducks of diamonds were bathing together in the Ran 
ran away clean and clever with every one of them, to 
them to that castle, and — there they are! From tl 
place Canao has sent us word they will be married 
the giants this very cvening. Canao asked for a tru 
to-day from twelve to four o’clock. It was to sendt 
word the marriages were to take place at seven o’clo 
to the minute, and.to invite myself and my daughte 
accepted lovers to the wedding. And now, bishop, Ia 
you if you can wonder that my heart is full of grief a 
sorrow. All my lovely doughlers wil low the fi 
husbands they preferred, ond 1 wes shout to GRA 
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That is a bad look out for them, whilst it is much worse 
so far as I am concerned; for I have the prospect before 
me that twelvemonths shall not have passed away until 
I am the grandfather to a race of giants who will never 
be baptised as Christians, but, like their huge fathers, 
will live Pagans and die sinners. King Childebert, my 
bonchal, give me the tumbler. If it was not for the 
brandy-punch I would die of grief, and be buried in 
earnest, and no longer able to hear a Bailieborough 
bishop singing over my tomb-stone, as he once did in 
Nantes, a De profundis for the repose of my soul!” 


CHAPTER IV. 


No sooner had King Maclaw finished his story than 
Bishop Columbanus stvod bolt upright, and placing his 
hands behind his back, he walked up, and down the 
room a hundred times, at the least, considering all the 

— time what was hest for him to say or do, that might 

4 afford consolation to the afflicted father of six beautiful 
young girls who had been torn away from the suitors 
they preferred, and were about to be united in marriage 
with six ill-looking, overgrown, sweltering, ill-behaved, 
badly conducted Pagan giants. 

_ At last the bishop stopped walking, and taking a 
or he sat down by the side of King MacLaw, and 


mn eWhy: don’t you kill these six plundering giants, and 
your brother Canao into the bargain?” 

“Because I’m not able,” answered King MacLaw. 

“Have you tried?” 

“T hare.” 

“And what came ‘of it?” 


\A* 
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“Tl tell you,” said King MacLaw. “Did your 
ship ever givea live pig a kick in the ham?” 
' “Never,” said the bishop. 
“Then take my advice,” said the king, “and 1 
try to do it, or you will knock your toes into smithe) 
‘Well, my trying to kill these six Pagan giants an 
brother Canao along with them, is something li 
Christian trying to hurt a full-grown pig by kicki 
I could do them no harm, whilst I have injured no 
very considerably. I might as well be throwing 
balls at them as seeking to kill them with stones 
arrows. Their skin is as hard as flint, and their | 
as strong as iron.” 
“Agd what do you intend to do now?” askec 
_. bishop. 

“I know no more,” said King MacLaw, “tha 
ancient hero, Pompey, when he was smashed, horse, 
and dragoons at the battle of Pharsalia. I really d 
see what is left for me to do, unless it be, like hu 
fly to Egypt, or to take to the drinking.” 

“Phew!” said the saint. ‘Don’t be so downhe 
as all that comes to.. While there is life there is | 
all is not lost that is in danger; and faint heart 1 
won fair lady.” 

“True for you,” said the’ king. 

‘Your brother, Count Canao, has sent you and 
six intended sons-in-law an invitation to the weddi 
the six giants with your own six daughters, and 
cheeks like red apples, and eyes black as sloes.” 

“He has, the villain.” 

“And have you sent him an answer?” 

“Me! ig it me send him wm wewet The thi 
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e world! I wouldn't cough in the same field with 
m,” : 

“Well, now, King MacLaw,. be bid by me. Send 
m an answer. Say you and these six fine young men . 
renenst me will be with him half an hour before the 
ne appointed for the marriage of your daughters.” 

“Are you in earnest when you say that to me?’ 
id the king, as he laid down his tumbler, and looked 
raight in the face of the bishop. 

“I am in downright earnest,” answered Columbanus. 
Fast do aa I bid you, and by the virtue of my mitre 
ta won't be sorry for it.” 

“T never knew a good man yet who was saucy to a 
shop,” said King MacLaw. “I'll do everything you 
ll me.” 

“My blessing on you and the likes of you,” said 
olumbanus. “There, now, send a messenger this minute 
) your brother. Then do you and these six young gen- 
emen be off, and array yourselves in your best clothes, 
wt as you and they would do, if they were going to be 
arried to your six daughters with the rosy cheeks and 
16 black eyes. But, mind, let every man of them bring 
is sword, and his bow and arrows with him. Mind, 
ow, and don’t let them forget the bows and arrows for 
reason I have. And now, King MacLaw, let me have 
room to myself. I want to shave and wash, and tidy 
tyself up as well as I can, for I wish to look as decent 
od respectable as I really am — for I will go along 
ith you. But I will go, not like a poor pilgrim as you 
22 me now, but with my crook in my hand, and my 
titre on my head, like a real bishgp.” 

As the clock struck six in King MacLaw’s castle tha 
ate was opened, and out marched, two end two, ‘Bs | 


——_ 
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king, the bishop, and the six intended sons-in-law, and 

all of them dressed as grand as play-actors. King Mac 
Law had a gold crown on his head, and walked by the 
side of the bishop, who wore a silver mitre. . The kig 
and the bishop were the two first that appeared, and 
the young men followed in pairs, and every one of them, 
in addition to his fine new clothes, liad a sword by his 
side, a bow in his hand, and a bundle of arrows at his 
back. 

It took them a good half-hour to walk down the 
steep hill on which was the king’s castle, and to climb 
the hill on which was the castle of the giants. 

The clock was chiming the half-hour as they reached 
the front gate to the giants’ fortress where the travellen 
trumpet was lying. 

Columbanus took up the trumpet, and, to show those 
inside that neither himself nor any one with him, was s 
bit daunted, he played, with elegant variations, the tune 
We won't go home till morning. 

The minute he finished the tune, the gate was ur 
bolted, and in marched King MacLaw and his company; 
and the moment they did so the gate was slammed-to 
again behind them. And then the six giants, who were 
standing inside, opened their great big mouths as if they 
would swallow the king, the bishop, and the six young 
men. The six giants gave a roar of laughter so loud 
that it might be easily heard from the Hill of Howth to 
the Hill of Tara. 

“They may. laugh that win,” said the bishop, giving | 
the king a nudge with his elbow. 

“Caught at last,” said Canao with the red beard 

“These fellows will soon find Vi wee camer ta come in | 
‘than to get out.” 
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“God save all here that’s good!” said Columbanus, 
s he walked arm-in-arm with the king into the court- 

“Have you no more manners than that?” said the 
xd-bearded Count Canao, stepping up to his lordship, 
nd knocking the mitre off his head; “to Keep on your 
at before your betters?” 

“You are not the first blackguard that insulted a 
ishop, and was made to sup sorrow for it afterwards,” 
vildly replied Columbanus, as he stooped down, picked 
p his mitre, and wipéd it with a silk handkerchief. 

“Is this the way you treat my friends, you murdering 
hief?” said King MacLaw. 

“To be sure it is, if they don’t know how to be- 
ave themselves,” replied Canao. “And go,” he added, 
neering at the king, “you have come to your daughters’ 
yedding ?” 

“Yes; and brought a Christian bishop with me to 
narry them,” answered Mac-Law. . 

“We will have no Christian bishops here,” said 
vanao. “The six gianfs are six Pagans, and they won't 
married by any one but an idolatrous priest.” 

“Then they never shall be married to King MacLaw’s 
laughters,” exclaimed Columbanus. 

“And who else shall they marry?” asked Count 
yanao, making a face at the bishop. 

“To these six, fine, strapping young gentlemen that 
lave come along with their father,” answered the bishop. 

“You are as drunk as a fiddler, or you would never 
ay that,” observed Canao, getting in a passion. 

‘ Wait awhile, my bonehal?” remarked the bishop, 
s meek as a lamb. 

“I won't wait another minute” sad Genes. “ere, 
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bring out my six spanking nieces and the idolatrow 
priest till they are married off-hand to these six giank 
The moment, the wedding is over, I will leave the sm 
giants to cut off the heads of these six young men, 
whilst I have the satisfaction of chopping these two old 
. fellows — MacLaw and the bishop — into mince-meet’ 

“And was it with that intention you invited ae 
brother and these young men to the wedding?” saked 
the bishop, as he grasped tightly his crook i in his right | 
hand. : 

“To be sure it was,” answered Canao. 

“Your time is up then, my chap!” said the bishop, 
putting the mitre on his head, and making a circle is 
the air with his crook. “ Count Canao with the red 
beard, my malediction upon you and the six giants of 
Lehon! From’ this until the day of judgment I doom 
you and the six giants to remain on this castle; not a 
you are now, but in the form you deserve to retain 
I asked you, this morning, for charity, and you refused 
it; you showed that your heart was of stone, and be 
now, and until time is no more, a heap of stones. 
There! take rHar!” said Columbanus, striking Canao a 
mighty blow with hig crook. 

“O! you atrocious, negro-romancing, old —!” 

Those were the last words that Canao with the red 
beard ever spoke; for, before he could finish the sentence, 
he was changed into a great round pillar of rough-hewn 
stones. 

The six giants saw the punishment the bishop had 
inflicted upon Canao. They saw that Columbanus could, 
if he liked, make men into mile-stones; and at once 
they fell on their knees before his lordship. 

“There is no time for yepentence in, Tha wold (x 
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mbaptised Pagans,” said the bishop. “You have run 
he full length of your tether, my fine fellows — so be 
ff with you! Get up out of ‘that, and walk away with 
‘ourselves — there, and there, and there, and there, and 
here, and there!” added Columbanus, as he laid the end 
f his crook on each giant’s head, and then pointed to a 
lifferent side of the fortification. “Just be off, as I tell 
rou, in a jiffey, and stand there until these six young 
‘entlemen make a cock-shot of every man of you.” 

The giants did as they were ordered, because they 
iad not the power to refuse. In a moment they stood 
Ss stiff as pokers in the various places pointed out to 
hem; and each of them, all the time, trembling like a 
log in a wet sack. , 


“Are you all ready, boys?” said Columbanus, turning 


o the six young gentlemen. 

“All right!” answered King Childebert. “The moment 
our lordship gives the word of command, there will be 
3x arrows sticking in the six gizzards of the six ugly 
ants.” 

“Make ready! present! fire!” said the bishop. 

Whizz went the arrows! and then there was a screech 
1eard, such as there has not been the like of, since the 
Janes were slaughtered by Brian Boroihme at Clontarf. 
\t the very instant the six giants were struck with the 
rows they were turned into six round towers. And 
here they remain to this very day, for all the world 
vho will take the trouble to go down to Lehon to look 
i them. . 

“That is a good day’s work I have done already,” 
aid. Columbanus. “I have put my mark upon seven 
aerciless, murdering miscreants, and they will bear it for 
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centuries to come; but not in the same ‘way. For the 
giants are killed outright, whilst Count Canao will be 
hundreds upon hundreds of years in dying. There will 
be a bit of life left in every stone of the tower that be- 
longs to him; and when, at last, that tower decays away, 
his doom is, that those stones shall never be used for 
any other purpose than to build pig-sties. And, now, 
King Mac Law, how do you feel?” 

“As happy as a lord,” answered the king, joyfully. 

“But not half as happy as you shall be before you 
put on your night-cap; nor a bit more happy than you 
deserve to be. Here,” said the saint, “bring out the 
king’s six daughters until I marry, them at once. It 
wants still ten minutes to seven, and before the clock 
strikes — I swear by my mitre! — 1 will marry every 
one of the girls to every one of the fine, able, dashing, 
handsome, young fellows that have come here along 
with me.” 

The bishop kept his word. “In ten minutes all the 
king’s daughters were married; and in forty minutes 
afterwards there were bonfires lighted on the tops of the 
seven new towers of the old fortification on the hill, and 
those seven new towers, were as you well know, nothing 
else than the stony bodies of the red-bearded Count 
_ Canao, and his friends the six Pagan giants. 

“You have done your work well,” said the king to 
the saint, as he lighted his lordship to bed. “And, in 
order that I may not be behind-hand with you, I intend 
to keep my lord-chancellor and my treasurer up the 
entire night writing like two law-clerks making out a 
grant of all the lands you have looked upon to-day, and 
conferring them upon your \ordshin, so that you may, in 
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emembrance of your own virtuous deeds this day, and 
or the good of others, and the benefit of my poor soul, 
aild a monastery in Lehon.” 

“And I'll do that same,” said the bishop. 

And he did it. 

And, to show how true all this is, there are to be 
een to this day the ruins of the monastery by the river- 
ide; and, in the crumbling towers on the hill, the de- 
aying remains of the six giants of Lehon. 
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THE DEVIL’S MARK. 


L 


On the morning of August the first, sixteen hundred 
and fourteen, the village of Hambledon was the scene 
of much lively bustle which rallied chiefly round the 
dwelling of Master Simon, farrier, blacksmith, and wheel- 
wright for the township. Master Simon’s only daughter 
Rose — the White Rose of Hambledon, the folks called 
her — was going to be married that day to her cousin, 
Richard Nicholl, who had come to Hambledon about a 
year before to work at the forge for his kinsman, whose 
strength was declining, and had fallen in love at once 
with the pretty and warm-hearted Rose. They were a 
very wellmatched couple of young people, for if she 
was as blooming and sweet as her name, Richard was 
the goodliest man in that parish, and many another. 
She was nineteen, and he was twenty-six — both of ' 
them in the full glow and excellence of youth. 

The forge fire was out that morning, and if any tra- 
veller’s horse had chosen to cast a shoe near the village, 
he must have gone a couple of miles further, to Whistle- 
bank, before the damage could have been repaired. In 
Master Simon’s cottage were collected half the women 
of the place, but Rose’s chamber was the favourite point, 

. for there the young maiterna Wiel wea ing, wu 
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ished by half-a-dozen of her particular friends. We 
ight not to go into that mysterious sanctum, I know; 
it for the telling of our story it is necessary that we 
ould look through the doorway and over the heads of 
© crowding gossips, and listen also to the remarks of 
e handmaidens engaged in their agreeable tasks. The 
stume of those days was not remarkable either for its 
cturesqueness or its grace; but Rose’s pretty shape and 
veet face were proof against its disflgurements. She 
ood in the centre of the room, fair.and blushing, in a 
tticoat of remarkable stiffness and a bodice of preter- 
itural length, her gold-coloured hair rolled up elaborate- 
', and a highly-starched ruff lying close at hand to 
prison her round white throat. 

There was not one of the half-dozen friends so 
‘autiful as Rose; but one of them — the chief it 
emed — from her being the putter on of the bows and 
‘corative paraphernalia of the dress, had a singular 
untenance — cold, repellent, and stone-grey. The 
ackness of her eyebrows, which met and were depress- 
| over her eyes, gave her a furtive, stealthy expression, 
id: her narrow scarlet lips, while they indicated a sen- 
al disposition, showed also one of cruelty and vindic- 
veness. She was older than most of the girls, but still 
ite young, and had pretensions to beauty which she 
18 more ready to assert than others were to allow. 
rerybody, however, Rose included, treated her with a 
rtain respect, fot she was waiting-woman to my lady 
e wife of Sir Roger Bedinfield, at Hambledon Hall. 
3r name was Mistress Gilbert, and she was reputed to 
ssess philters and love-charms, which in those good old 
nes were held in high repute, not only amongst silly 
xidens but even amongst wise and discreet makrons. 


“ 
eo 


‘ 
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One charm, however, Mistress Gilbert did not possess — 
that charm which would have charmed Richard Nicholl’s 
heart out of his bosom. Her disappointed hopes had 
been a sly theme of talk many a time in the village, 
and.even Rose herself had shared in it. Possibly that 
was the reason why, when Mistress Gilbert’s chilly hands 
glided so stealthily about her person, a slight shiver kept 
running over her flesh. 

“You are cold, Rose,” said the waiting-woman; “shut 
the window, some of you. You shudder all over when 
you are touched.” 

“It can’t be that her enemy is walking over the 
place where her grave is to be,” remarked a careles 
young body who looked straight at Mistress Gilbert, and 
then turned red under the cold scrutiny that she received 
from her cruel eyes. 

“Rose is too good to have an enemy. Every one 
loves her,” said the waiting-woman slowly: directly she 
had spoken she approached her lips to the white polished 
shoulder, and blew softly at a tiny brown mark, and 
then brushed it with her hand carelessly. 

“You will have to blow a long time before you blow 
away that little mole, Mistress Gilbert,” laughed Rose: 
“T was born with it.” 

“T am short-sighted this morning — I mistook it for 
a fiy:” and the waiting-woman began to arrange the 
starched ruff. 

Rose would have been glad to dispense with the 
honour of Mistress Gilbert’s company at her marriage; 
because Richard Nicholl did not like hey, and also be- 
cause the waiting-woman’s aspirations after the handsome 
young smith, offended her feminine prejudices; but 

Mistress Gilbert invited ‘hereeli for ‘he yorgma af 
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ressing the bride, and even lent her taste and skill in 
omposing the attire to be worn on. the occasion, so there 
ras no evading her cold, uncomfortable presence. When 
2e ceremony was over in the chamber, and Rose’s beauty 
vas eclipsed as far as it could be by her stiff clothing, 
he was ushered into the living-room; where were her 
ather, Richard as fine as herself, and the male friends 
f the family. 

Richard received her with a fine honest blush, which 
yas more softly reflected on her own face; and, after a 
hort interval, the whole company fell into order, two 
nd two, to walk across the gfeen to church, where 
arson Phillips was waiting to marry the young pair. 
fy Lady Bedinfield and two of her daughters had thought 
ight to honour the ceremony by coming to look on from 
he elevation of the family pew, and afterwards to 
waise the rustic grace of the White Rose of Hambledon. 
distress Lucy Bedinficld and her sister Elizabeth would 
iave given half their rich clothing for a tint out of her 
heeks: they were but sickly young gentlewomen on 
vhose complexions Mistress Gilbert’s various washes had 
io effect at all, unless it were to make them deader and 
uller than even Nature — who coloured them in one 
f her penurious, pallid moods — had ever intended. 

When Rose walked out of church, her pretty blue 
yes downcast, and holding Richard’s arm, the folks 
nside blessed her softly as became the place, and those 
utside gave them a cheer, after which the bells rang 
ut a famous wedding peal. Mistress Gilbert’s clayey 
risage looked colder and more clayey than ever as they 
lisappeared. Nobody heeded her, and she did not choose 
o follow the returning party to Master Simon’s house; 
mut when my Lady Bedinfield, the rabble beng, isyererd, 
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issued stately from the family pew with her daughters 
hehind her, she was graciously told that she might walk 
with them to the Hall. Perhaps my lady loved a little 
gossip as much as if she were a mere common person; 
and, if so, her waiting-woman was just the person to 
gratify her, not being in the least scrupulous that her 
intelligence should be fact rather than fiction. 

“They are a pretty pair of lovers, I’m sure, and 
Rose’s dress was uncommon gay;” said Lady Bedinfield, 
who had a mother’s heart. 

“Her cheek could not have loéked fresher if it had 
been painted. Gilbert, your new wash for the face is 
quite useless;” querulously observed Mistress Elizabeth: 
“I am sure it dries the skin.” 

“Natural roses have the finest bloom,” replied Lady 
Bedinfield, who had been a beauty herself, and was still 
s handsome woman. She sometimes had a little spite 
against her daughters for being so unmanageably plain. 

“Rose Nicholl’s bloom looks natural,” said Mistress 
Gilbert with an air of sarcastic respect; “it looks even 
brighter than nature.” 

“You are jealous, Gilbert; we know all about the 
young suitor's indifference to black eyes when blue ones 
are willing to shine on him,” returned Lady Bedinfield 
with a jolly laugh — she was above caring for her 
waiting-woman’s feelings, and, besides, she had just been 
touched and pleased by the pretty scene in the church. 
A marriage always refreshed her, and made her think of 
her own youth. - 

_ Mistress Gilbert’s face blushed lividly. That taunt 
was not needed to incresse the deadly hatred she had 

conceived for Richard and his young, wie. She dsugged 

behind and would not answet when wpten ‘en. ‘Laity 


” 
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field called.to her just as they were entering the 
, and said in the same tone of mockery: “If 
8 beauty is all paint, why don’t you put it on-wo, 
tte” 

I did not say it was all paint, my lady. I wish 
re. It would be the less harm,” _Teplied the wait- 
roman. 

If it is neither Natore hor paint, what is it?” 
l Lady Bedinfield. 

‘It is devil’s beauty. I saw his mark on her neck 
y,” said Mistress Gilbert. 

zady Bedinfield laughed again, but this time in a 
loud and assured manner. Scareely any one in 
' very good old times was altogether free from the 
¢ plague-spot of superstition, and she was neither 
r nor wiser than her age. She entered her house 
lence, and Mistress Gilbert, pacing her room that 
| vehemently, as a caged wild beast newly caught, 
xed to think that she had dropped on her rival’s 
fame the first deadly drop of that corrosive poison 
h she hoped ere long to see blackeh and blast it 


ly. 
iL a 
‘ne apartments of the two sisters at Bedinfield Hall 
ned, and Mistress Gilbert passed from ohe to the 
attending on the young ladies. There was com- 
that day; especially, there was ofé young gallant 
d Sir Henry Cavendish, whom either of the girls 
1 have been proud to captivate; for, not only was 
smndsome, brave, and accomplished, but he was also 


hy. Mistress Lucy stood before her wixrer, Wis 
s and Tales. VIII. W 


\ 
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dressed; but there was dissatisfaction on her countenance, 
‘" —  ghe had small, delicate features, but her skin was 
cloudy, her eyes were lacking in brilliance. Mistress 
Elizabeth was even worse favoured; for her visage wa 
long and jean as well as colourless, and her eyes were 
not so perfectly set as they might have been. The 
waiting-woman had suffered something from their tongues 
that morning, as her chafed and hurried manner be 
trayed. 

“You will soon be of no more use to us thans 
mole, Gilbert. Can you not see how thick my oom 
plexion is to-day?” said Mistress Lucy, pointing at her 
own reflection in the glass; she always laid the blame 
of Nature’s defects on her abigail. 

“Yes, Mistress Lucy, I see —” she hesitated s 
minute, opened the door to look into the passage, and 
then whispered, hurriedly, “I have a powder that I got 
from Mistress Turner in London; but if I let you hsve 
some, my lady must never know.” 

_ “Ah, good Gilbert, I will not tell her; — speak low 
that Elizabeth may not hear. How does this pqwder 
affect one?” 

“It preserves youth, makes the skin smooth, and 
gives it a bloom like a little child’s; but it is highly 
dangerous.” 

“How dangerous? Is it a poison?” 

Mistress Elizabeth, overhearing the mysterious whis 
pering, crept stealthily behind her door, watched through 
a chink, and listened. The arrival of Sir Henry Caver- 
dish had sown jealousy between the sisters. 

“It is a mineral poison; but with care and in vety 
amall quantities, ii is safe. ‘in & weak yuo quod be 
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fair as Rose Nicholl? Will you try it? or do you fear 
the risk?” 

“O! I will try it. I would try anything to have a 
face like the young smith’s wife; but promise me not to 
let Elizabeth have any.” . 

Mistress Gilbert gave the ‘required pledge, and then 
stole away to her own chamber to fetch the powder. 
The watcher waited for her return impatiently.. When 
Gilbert re-entered the room, she brought in her hand a 
small box of ebony, which she opened with a key at- 
tached to a chain hidden under her ruff. Elizabeth 
listened breathlessly; but she could not quite catch all 
that was said. But she saw a small packet given to her 
sister, and by her, after a portion of its contents had 
been extracted for immediate use, deposited in her jewel 
box. How that taken out was used, she could not see; 
for Mistress Gilbert carried it to where stood the ewer 
and basin, and thither Mistress Lucy went to apply it; 
but she heard the waiting-woman say, “It will sink — 
mingle it well with the water;” so she conjectured that 
it was something to be swallowed, and determined that 
she herself would soon have a face as Rose, the smith’s 
wife, if it only depended on taking the powder hidden 
in the jewel-box. 

The application of the powder made no perceptible 
improvement in Mistress Lucy’s face that day, and Sir 
Henry Cavendish was by no means charmed out of his 
senses; but, in the course of the week, there was cer- 
tainly a change for the better, and Mistress Elizabeth — 
who had not yet found an opportunity to lay her hands 
upon any of the powder — became more and more eager 
to profit by its beautifying effects. One evening Mistress 
Lucy left her chain with the jewel-box key featened. ‘a 

\o* 
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it on her table, and her sister, who had never ce 
watch, availed herself of this chance to posséss 
of a good portion of what remained of the - 
She immediately mixed a little of it with wat 
drank it. 

Very soon she was seized with pain, nause 
sickness; but not 80 severely as to enforce grea 
tion in using the powder, for she repeated t] 
daily. She suffered, but her skin acquired a c 
which if had never worn before, and this wou 
reconciled her to anything short of martyrdon 
store being exhausted, and the key falling no m 
her possession, she was obliged for a time to des 
her beguiling experiments, Mistress Lucy, howev 
steadily continued her applications, — she u 
water in which the powder was dissolved as a o 
— but, though her complexion became clear, it 
gain the much-coveted bloom of the village smith 
Both the sisters would occasionally visit her 
cottage, and as Rose’s beauty was on the blush 
when they so honoured her, they went away ea 
more emuloug und more envious than before. 
Mistress Gilbert’s ebony box was empty, and no- 
the powder could be obtained, until Sir Roger Be 
went up to London with his family, when the cel 
Mistress Turner might be induced to part with : 
a price something like twice its weight in gold. ] 
Lucy was very impatient of this delay, but at 
though Mistress Turner was then in trouble, 
murder ‘of Sir Thomas Overbury in the Tower, a 
was obtained from another person, and the bea 
discipline was reodmmenced by the elder sister 1 
Whether some mote deewly ingredient wea ug 
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with it, or it was unskilfully prepared, or, what is still 
more probable, Mistress Lucy used it incautiously, and 
too often, it now began to work on the museles of the 
face, and the miserable girl awoke one morning with her 
mouth drawn on one side, and frightfully disfigured. 
Mistress Gilbert, terrified at her appearance, and rightly 
attributing it to the cosmestic, to shield herself from all 
suspicion, immediately exclaimed that her young lady 
was bewitched — and, as all new or ill-ynderstood 
disease was, in these good old times, laid to supernatural 
influences, this was readiWf believed. But, bewitched 
or poisoned’, poor young Mistress Lucy’s days of vanity 
were past, and she would never charm Sir Henry Caven- 
dish, or any gay gallant, with her face again. Mistress 
Elizabeth was so much shocked and grieved for some 
days that she forgot to pyofit by all the opportunities 
that, at this crisis, fell in her way for appropriating the 
powder; and, when she recovered her spirits, and looked 
for it in the jewel-box, she found that it had been re- 
moved. At first she thought of frightening Mistress 
Gilbert into giving her some by threatening to tell Lady 
Bedinfield; but caution interposed to remind her how 
many petty secrets of hers the waiting-woman could 
employ against her if so disposed. Therefore she deter- 
mined to wait until they returned in spring to Hamble- 
don, when she would endeavour to get at the precious 
store kept in the ebony box itself. 


Tir, 


Lady Bedinfield devoted herself like a good mother 
to her afflicted daughter; and, when they retired to their 
couniry-house — where the only amusements were WA 
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as her health and spirits were far too broken | 
— they might be seen almost. daily wandering 
the shrubberies together, or sitting under tt 
Poor Mistress Lucy could not bear to be seen 
most intimate friends, or even by the villagers; 
idea that she had been bewitched, gained grounc 

Mistress Gilbert was one of those patient hat 
never balk themselves of their revenge by rushi 
it prematurely... To screen her own malpracti 
had said at ate that Mistress Lucy was bewitct 
it did not to her then™to turn this to the 
ance of -her schiines agtinst Rose Nicholl. On 
June evening, however,. in passing by the smi 
tage, she saw a gatheting of the village goodi 
told her that the White Rose, her detested my 
just got a little son; and, a week or two later, 
the young mother herself standing at her open 
with the child in her arms, and the stalwa 
leaning in, making gentle paternal advances, to |} 
and laughing delight. Mistress Gilbert’s heart 
a lump of molten lead in her bosom at this 
She stopped and looked at it wickedly over th 
for several minutes, and then rushed rapidly hon 
Her plan was maturing. 


A dreadful scene greeted her when she arriv 
house was in an uproar. Everybody running hit 
thither, calling for this thing and that, in frant 
Mistress Elizabeth was ill, she was dying — < 
agonies; her shrieks could be heard half over th 


“She is poisoned,” said Lady Bedinfield, v 
shuddering and weeping by her daughter's 1 
form; but Mistress Gilbert, ending, over ths | 


rf 
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ash-grey face, said: “No, I have seen these convulsions 
before; she is bewitched, like Mistress Lucy.” 

Everyone in the room paused aghast with their 
remedies, but Lady Bedinfield said, “Who can pursue 
our family with such a relentless hatred? Whom have 
we any of us injured? There is worthy Parsqn Phillips 
coming to our aid; let him be admitted.” 

While the minister recited his prayers, Mistress Eli- 
zgabeth died. “She has been poisoned,” he also ob- 
served; but the doctor, not being able to name the drug 
that had killed her, solemnly countenanced Mistress Gil- 
bert’s idea, that she had been bewitched. The waiting- 
woman was not long in discovering where Mistress Eli- 
zabeth had found her fatal draught. Advantage had 
been taken of her absence to break open the ebony box 
and abstract the cosmetic powder. Too large an internal 
dose had done its work f& ever. 

From the time of her sister's death, poor Mistress 
Lucy’s health also began fast to decline. She became 
subject to long fits of melancholy depression, and more 
than ever evaded seeing strangers. Still she would go 
out of doors, and her favourite haunt was a sunny knoll 
in the plantations, where she would sit for hours with 
either her mother or Mistress Gilbert. Any sudden 
noise: even the flight of a bird from one branch to an- 
other, would cause her to tremble convulsively, as if 
with overwhelming dread; for the poor girl had heard it 
said that she was bewitched, and the idea worked in 
her imagination until she believed it. It happened one 
morning while in the wood, as usual, that Rose Nicholl 
— with her baby in her arms on her way to the Hall, 
to show him to Lady Bedinficld, as she had received 
commands to do — passed within sight of Mistress Lucy 
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and the waiting-woman. Rose was singing as blithely 
as any bird, and never noticed the two under the trees; 
but Mistress Lucy began to shudder and cry out. 

“Ts it Rose Nicholl that has bewitched you, Migtress 
Lucy?” asked Mistress Gilbert earnestly. 

“Yes, yes,” replied the nervous oreatura, following 
the retreating figure with wild eyes. 

“T always thought so! I saw the devil’s mark upon 
her neck the day she was married,” cried the waiting- 
woman, triumphantly. 

When they returned homg, Mistresa Lucy told her 
mother that all her deformity and all her present illness 
had been inflicted upon her by the malicg of Rose 
Nicholl, the smith’s wife, and that the sight of her threw 
her into convulsions such as those in which her sister 
died. Lady Bedinfield was troubled, but suspicious. She 
consulted her husband, who @as remarkable for any- 
thing rather than sagacity, and proposed to have Rose 
tried by one of the common prickers who made it their 
business to go from place to place discovering witshes 
and bringing them to punishment. Sir Roger conggnted, 
and Mistress Gilbert having undertaken to produce a 
witch-finder, innocent, unconscious Rose was indipated 
to him as a suspected person; and, full of the importance 
of his terrible office, the pricker went to the smith’s 
house, when he was at his forge. Master Simon also 
was away from home, and Rose, with her baby asleep 
in her lap, sat sewing diligently, like the good house 
wife and housemother that she was. The pricker ob 
tained an entrance into the cottage by pleading that he 
had walked far and was tired; so the unsuspicious Rose 
bade him rest himself, and gave him some refreshment. 
Presently two of the village Women seunteced in, osten- 
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ibly to see the baby, but in reality, by pre-concert with 
34 pricker, to help in the examination. They all began 
» talk, and presently led the conversation round. to the 
abject of witches and warlocks. There had been many 
undrede of wicked and cruel executions in England 
uring recent yearg for the crime of witchcraft, and Rose 
ad heard of them, like others: indeed, a witch had 
een swum and drowned in Hambledon mill-pond within 
er own memory. She expressed great commiseration 
or thig eld woman, and said that she believed many 
nfortunates were the victims of the malice of their | 
nemjes, rather than real criminals, as was pretended, 
‘he pricker took umbrage at this remark, perhaps be- 
auge Mistress Gilbert’s bribe lay heavy on his conscience 
{ the moment; and, thinking to daunt Rose, he ex- 
laimed, that she herself was a notorious witch and evil 
ver, and he waa there te prove it. 

Rose started up; and, when the two women ap- 
roaohed to lay hold on her, she broke from them, 
nd rushed gut at the door shrieking: “Richard, Richard, 
elp me!” 

The hammer wag not going in the forge just then, 
nd the smith heard her. Clutching a stout cudgel, he 
wa to the spot; and, while the two assistants decamped, 
e seized the pricker in a grasp like a vice, and, with- 
at waiting for explanation, proceeded to belabour him | 
» soundly that the miserable official was likely ta 
aye 8 skin full of sorely-aching bones for a month to. 
me, 

When her husband paused, Rose said, bitterly weep: 
ig; “He is 3 witch-finder, Richard, and declares that I- 
m a witch. He came here to prove it. O, where, 
rhere shall we fly? You know, dear hushend, ‘het L 
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am your own true wife, and no wicked witch. I 
you, love?” She clung to him beseechingly. In t 
good old times there were few ties of blood or of t 
tion that did not break under this terrible accusa 
but. the smith loved his Rose dearly, and, havin; 
intense antipathy to the manipulations of such o 
gentry as the pricker, his wrath was so far incr 
by the idea that they might have been exercised o1 
young wife, as to find it indispensable to beat him a 
and then to throttle him until he confessed that he 
received a bribe from Mistress Gilbert to accuse :° 
A second shaking made him give up the instru 
with which he proposed to prick for the devil’s 1 
which all witches bore on their persons. This ix 
ment was a steel needle with a hollow handle, 
which it retired under very slight pressure, comin; 
again when that pressure was withdrawn, so that tk 
it appeared to run into the flesh, it in reality di 
even break the skin; as the devil’s mark could be pri 
as was asserted, without the witch feeling any pair 
without blood following the withdrawal of the ne 
this ingenious piece of mechanism answered every 
cious purpose; and, with its lying witness, did to « 
many a@ poor innocent wretch; who, after conviction, 
tortured into confessing every enormity that the dis 
imaginations of wicked or superstitious examiners | 
devise. The smith was something of a mechanician 
self, and immediately discovered the secret of th 
strument, which he determined to carry to Parson 
lips. As luck would have it, the minister coming a 
the green at the moment, he hailed him to come in, 
related what had been threatened against Rose. 

bh “These common prickers ere common taxes, 1 
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you have —,” the parson glanced significantly at the 
cudgel, as much as to add, “used it well!” The smith 
nodded affirmatively. 

The pricker was trying to sneak off, but Richard 
stopped him, and said no — not until he had been be- 
fore Sir Richard Bedinfield and had a judicial whipping 
as a cheat, and then a ducking by the village folk; who 
‘would be glad to give him one when they saw how very 
readily they might, any, or all of them, be proved 
witches and wizards by the painless trial of the pricking 
instrument. A good number of-the rustics had gathered 
at a respectful distance from the cottage, waiting for the 
issue of what was going on there, the news of which 
the two women had taken pains to spread; and, when 
they saw the official dragged out by the smith, Parson 
Phillips following, and Rose looking out from the door- 
way, & few of them felt glad that the pretty white Rose 
of their village had escaped the dangerous trial; but 
when the smith came amongst them, and exhibited the 
trick of the witchfinder’s needle, nothing would satisfy 
them except the summary administration of justice there 
and then; so the bruised wretch was hauled off to the 
mill-pond, ducked until he was half-dead, and then 
driven out of the village with hoots and execrations. 

Mistress Gilbert was foiled of her revenge for the 
present; but, she said with a deadly tenacity: “Though 
he was not a true witchfinder, that does not make Rose 
Nicholl less a witch.” 

And the village began to look coldly on the smith’s 
wife, and to avoid passing near her door, lest she should 
blight them and theirs with her evil eye. 
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IV. 


THH very name of witch was fatal in those good old 
times. No one could long bear it with impunity; and 
this poor Rose well knew. To see herself hated and 
feared poisoned her life with a dread that the general 
feeling might extend itself to her husband, her father, 
and her child, Sometimes she wished she were dead, 
as the only way of escape from the indignities and 
cruelties which she had heard of ag inflicted upon other 
women, probably as innocent of witchcraft as berself. 

Six months after the visit of the pricker, Mistress 
Lucey Bedinfield died; and, the old report that she had 
been bewitched was revived, with the. addition that it 
was Rose Nicholl, and Rose Nicholl only, who had laid 
upon her the spells that had destroyed her. 

Every calamity that happened in the village was 
now lajd to the charge of the smith’sa wife. If an eld 
person died from age, Rose had bewitched him or her; 
if a baby perished from weakness, Rose had bewitched 
it; if a crop failed, Rose had bewitched the seed; if the 
corn, when heavy in the ear, wae laid by violent rain, 
Rose had raised the storm; if a horse cast a shoe, Rove 
had bewitched the nails, or the hammer, or the anvil. 
Rose might look as innocent and pretty as she would, 
but popular superstition declared her to be a witch; and 
popular persecution used her as one. 

Mistress Gilbert scarcely found her scheme, march s0 
quickly as she desired; but, an unexpected aid came to 
her from another quarter. A poor old woman at Whistle- 
bank was tried for witchcraft, and, under her tortures, 

behe gave a list of names of persons whom the wid she 
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had herself seen at the Sabbath, or general meeting of 
witches and warlocks. She did not, at first, mention 
Rose Nicholl; but, the name being saggested to her, she 
also avowed that she had seen her, and no later ago 
than the previous Friday night. All the accused were 
immediately arrested, and carried before Sir Roger Bedin- 
field, and two other magistrates as sapient as himeelf. 
In vain did Richard Nicholl swear, that at the time his 
wife was stated to be present at the horrible mysteries 
of the witches’ Sabbath, she was sleeping comfortably 
at his side; he was told that the devil deluded him by 
putting a semblance of her in her place, that he might not 
discover her nocturnal absences. The poor smith was 
nearly maddened; but, what answer could a man make 
to magistrates, who were so deeply in the fiend’s con- 
fidence as to know every stratagem he employed; Richard 
was persuaded of his wife’s innocence, but he could hot 
prevail on others to believe in it; and, though Parson 
Phillips protested against the confessions of an old wo- 
man crazed by pain being received ‘as evidence against 
Rose and her so-called accomplices, no attention was 
paid to his remonstrance, and they were all confined 
until the day when they were to be tried. 

These must have been strange times that folks now 
call “good old times;” when a man, who loved his wife 
more fondly than anything else in the world, could eja- 
culate fervently, “Thank God!” when he was told that 
she was dead. Two days after poor Rose was thrown 
into prison, Parson Phillips brought these tidings to the 
smith, and said that he had leave to bring her body 
home, and give her Christian burial. Terrified at the 
accusation brought against her, deprived of her child 
and her husband, the young creature wes wierd wih 
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fever, and died in her prison — by God’s mercy both 
the parson and Richard thought, for she thereby eseaped 
the doom of her companions in misfortune, against whose 
names stand in the criminal records of the time, the 
fatal words — “convict and brynt.” 

The smith brought his poor white Rose home on the 
third anniversary of their marriage; and, the next day, 
she was interred, with all the rites of the church, amidst 
the too late repentance of her persecutors. Master Simon 
and Richard stood by the grave in angry sorrow, and 
directly opposite them, with her wicked eyes, fixed on 
the smith’s face, was Mistress Gilbert. As he was moving 
away, at last their glances met; the waiting-woman 
laughed triumphantly, and pointed downwards at the 
cofin with a significant air. Richard looked at her 

' steadily for a moment, and then said in a deep, con- 
centrated tone, which the hearers recalled afterwards as 
a tone of prophecy. “Ay, Mistress Gilbert, there lies the 
body of my poor Rose that you hated, and her spirit is 
safe in Heaven. You may laugh now, but you shall not 
laugh long. The day is near when your body shall raise 
a lowe that shall be seen from Whistlebank to Carnridge, 
and your spirit shall skirl to be heard from Hecklestone 
for three miles round.” Mistress Gilbert only laughed 
the louder as she marched away. 

But Richard Nicholl’s words came true. 

The Hecklestone was a tall block of granite, set up 
in Hambledon park, on an elevation about a hundred 
yards from the house. So long as it remained, there 
were two marks upon the top, which tradition said were 
made by the burning hands of Mistress Gilbert; she was 
set on fire accidentally, and, flying from the house, in 

per agony she ran up to Hetkleslnns, wneeming, and 
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clung to it, blazing all over, until the light was seen 
“from Whistlebank to Carnridge, and her cries were 
heard for three miles round.” People ran to her help, 
but the story goes that the fire resisted every effort to 
put it out. Mistress Gilbert was burnt to ashes; and, 
wherever the wind scattered them, says tradition, the 
ground was for ever after barren. 
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BOSCOBEL. 


Turnine off at the little tavern (or hotel, as they . 
love to phrase it in the old romances) at Ivetsey Bank, 
midway upon the highroad from Lichfield to Shrewsbury, 
and wandering across country for about a mile farther 
southwards, one comes upon the ancient tenement of 
Boscobel, just as Charles Stuart came upon it for the 
first time in the grey of a celebrated September Saturday 
morning. It remains there to this hour intact, looking 
still like nothing else than a quaint old forest-lodge — 
with this sole difference, that its former chequer-work of 
black timber and white plaster has given place to the 
less picturesque appearance of a house uniformly ce- 
mented. Situated in the vicinity of Cannock Chase and 
Tong Castle, immediately upon the borders of Shropshire, 
and closely adjoining Staffordshire, this romantic and 
historical dwelling was secreted then in a lonelier site 
than it occupies in these more populous and more cr 
vilised times, being insulated, two hundred years back 
in what was then a mere wilderness. A windy, hilly, 
sandy common, forming the centre of the demesne, was 
surrounded by pleasant woodlands of considerable extent; 
the beauty of the whole sylvan solitude being sufficiently 
indicated by the Italian bosco-bello, otherwise fair-wood, 
giving the origin of its melodious designation. Ah, dear 

mOld Boscobel! 1 delight to haunt thee. Ganbering uy 
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the steep, ramshackle staircases, peering through every 
dingy lattice, rapping the wainscots for the sliding panels 
with knuckles of untiring inquisitiveness, prying again 
and yet again into the secret places——the Priests’ Holes 
— just as they were of yore in the days when Boscobel 
was the abode of Catholic recusants. 

It signifles little enough to me, as I maunder about 
the place dreamily, who chances at the moment to be 
my cicerone, provided only I know my guide by long 
acquaintance to be thoroughly trustworthy. 

No better-beloved attendant in a stroll at Boscobel 
have I, than Mistress Anne Wyndham of Trent, provided 
that very charming lady comes to me irresistibly in her 
rastling silks — the bearer of her one literary offspring, 
her queer, little, old-fashioned, prattling Claustrum Regale 
Reseratum! Supposing her ladyship to begin especially 
with one delicious sentence — a sentence I have come 
long since to know by heart — wherein she explains 
the reason of her turning bookmaker, to be, her loyal 
solicitude “that the truth of his Majesty’s escape might 
appear in its native beauty and splendour; that as every 
dust of gold is gold, and every ray of light is light, so 
every jot and tittle of truth being truth, not one grain 
of the treasure, not one beam of the lustre of this story 
might be lost or clouded; it being so rare, so excellent, 
that Aged Time, out of all the archives of antiquity, can 
hardly produce a parallel.” 

There is something consolatory, remembering how 
Charles afterwards, when monarch, allowed the Dutch 
war-ships to ride insolently at anchor unmolested in the 
Thames, while he himself, by a more deplorable abne- 
gation of his kingly authority, degenerated into the craven 
pensioner of Louis the Fourteenth — there in someting, 
Novels und Tales. Vil, VS 
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consolatory in the recollection that here at least, in the 
flush of his early manhood, Charles Stuart displayed per 
sonal valour and dignity. I rather like than otherwise 
to hear all about what one may call the heroic taking m 
which the young king was at the close of that desperate — 
fight under the walls of old Worcester. I like to watch 
him, then, as he returns dusty and breathless from leading 
that last bootless charge of the cavalier troopers at Perry- 
wood, and when with dinted breastplate, and a broken 
plume, he was constrained, by reason of an overtamed 
ammunition-waggon, to dismount at Sudbury Gate, en- 
tering the city on foot in the midst of the general con- 
fusion. There — putting off his heavy armour, and 
taking freshly to horse — do I not catch glimpses of 
him riding up and down the streets half-distracted? 
Imploring men and officers — vainly, vainly — to tam 
even then, and stand at bay in very desperation! “I had 
rather you would shoot me dead,” he cries out at last in 
‘ anguish, “than keep me alive to see the sad conse- 
quences of this fatal day.” Fruitlessly, all this: the die 
is cast — the doom is spoken. And, by six of the clock 
on that autumnal evening, King Charles, heart-sore and 
dispirited, rides out of Worcester city by Saint Martin's 
Gate, in the midst of Lesley’s cavalry, from which, how- 
ever, his Majesty separates soon afterwards at Barbon's 
Bridge, about a mile on the road towards Kidderminster. 
Accompanied from that point by nearly sixty of his prin 
cipal adherents, a gorgeous retinue, including among them 
dukes, and earls, and other high patrician soldiers, the 
stripling monarch presses onward until some half-a-dozen 
miles from our Brummagem Brussels; when, drawing 
rein suddenly at Kinver Heath, the whole royal party 
, halted, bewildered in the datkness wa to their where 
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abouts. Thence it is that a certain stalwart cavalier, 
one Charles Giffard, Squire of Chillington, undertakes to 
conduct the king towards a secluded tenement of his, 
an abode already favourably known to his Majesty, by 
repute, as the recent hiding-place of his valiant servant, 
the Earl of Derby, now a prisoner in the hands of the 
victorious republicans — to wit, the old wood lodge of 
Boscobel. An after-thought of precaution, however, 
slightly alters the direction taken by the fugitives. 
Having passed stealthily about midnight through the 
sleeping and shuttered town of Stourbridge — unnoticed 
even by a troop ef Roundhead cavalry then stationed 
there — the king and his jaded escort arrive, towards 
daybreak on the following morning, Thursday, thé fourth 
of September, at another little property of the Giffard 
family in those parts, the now famous house of White 
Ladies, so called from having been formerly a monastery 
of nuns belonging to the white-robed order of the Cister- 
cians. 
For safety’s sake, the horse Charles rides is led clat- 
tering into the hall at White Ladies, and there, assisted 
to alight, the king takes leave at length of his devoted 
and disconsolate followers. Monarch now no longer — 
his last vestige of a court dispersed — the anointed 
fugitive finds himself committed by Squire Giffard to the 
care of a handful of his humble retainers, a family of 
poor labourers, mere woodwards, earning their daily bread 
by toiling with bill-hooks in the sylvan demesne of 
Boscobel. Previously to this judicious departure and 
dispersion of his splendid retinue, however, have I not 
remarked the unfortunate sovereign ridding himself in 
all haste of the dangerous symbols and evidences of 
royalty? Hurriedly, he has divested himself of his buk- 
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coat with its emblazoned star, the cuffs and bosom crasted 
over with heavy embroidery. He has unbuckled the 
garter with its device in brilliants. He has doffed the 
blue ribbon, and unslung from his neck the radiant 
George of diamonds. The George he has committed to 
the care of Colonel Blague; his gold he has distributed 
among his grooms and equerries; his jewelled watch he 
has given into the safe keeping of Henry, the Lord 
Wilmot, afterwards better known in one sense, and worse 
in another, as the gay and licentious Earl of Rochester. 
And now — vanished the king, scattered his court — 
there enters (after a pause) into the hell at White Ladies, 
where there are still visible the miry hoof-prints of the 
steed his Majesty has just ridden: from Worcester, a very 
different figure indeed from that of the youthful sovereign 
— Charles Stuart no more: but simple Will Jones, an | 
other of the woodmen of Boscobel, a plain country-fellow. 
Altogether, about the squalidest figure well presentable 
His flowing hair has been cut off any-how. He hes 
rubbed his hands upon the back of the chimney in the 
little room which has been the scene of this singular and 
impromptu transformation, and afterwards has smeared 
his sooty fingers over his face by way of effectually 
completing his disfigurement, His dress is of the poorest 
and the raggedest. A green cloth jerkin, or jump-ccat, 
so worn and bare that the threads here and there appear 
actually whitened. A pair of ordinary green cloth 
breeches, so long at the knees that the ends of them 
hang down below the garters. Over the threadbare 
jerkin, an old sweaty leathern doublet with pewter but: 
tons; under it, a coarse noggin shirt — or, as the village 
- folk thereabout call them, hogging shirts — frayed st 
the collar and patched et the wists, 0 yrment supplied 
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ym the wardrobe of one Edward Martin, a lowly menial 
White Ladies. Will Jones retains still upon his feet 
s Majesty’s white flannel boot-stockings, the tops of 
em snipped off, for being gold-corded and clocked with 
re embroidery. But over the decapitated boot-stockings 
e cunningly drawn a footless pair of green yarn 
»ckings, darned at the knees, and otherwise disgrace- 
lly dilapidated. Besides all these disguises, woodman 
mes has for shoes the oldest and rustiest procurable — 
ashed at the sides for ease, but destined through those 
mfortless gashes to let in the mud and gravel abun- 
mtly. For head-covering he wears a very greasy old 
ey steeple-crowned hat, unadorned with either band or 
uing, the brims turned up, the battered circumference 
arked to the depth of two inches with perspiration. In 
e girdle of this lamentable spectre of a man there is 
rust a wood-bill —- token of his craft. In his filthy 
und he carries an ugly thorn-stick, crooked three or 
ur ways, and altogether perfectly well suited to his 
vn distorted and miserable appearance. Looking askance 
| this wretched figure, I don’t wonder in the least 
hough I have no admiration whatever for the gentle- 
an himself), when I hear my charming familiar, Mis- 
ess Anne Wyndham, exclaiming dolefully, in allusion 
King Charles’s arrival, even in somewhat improved 
yparel, a fortnight or so afterwards, at Trent, that there 
The passions of joy and sorrow did a while combat in - 
1em who beheld his sacred person: for what loyal eye 
muld look upon so glorious a prince thus eclipsed and not 
ay unto him the tribute of tears?” 

He is led out by a back-door, about a mile in the 
‘ey dawn into a little adjacent wood called Syring, 
oppice, by those brave-hearted wood-cutters, She Bene 
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derells, armed with unsightly bill-hooks. Thomas Pen- 
derell —- dead, fighting valorously for King Charles the 
First either at ‘Stowe or Edgehill — had left five 
brothers. George had opened the door to the royal party 
on their approach to White Ladies, being a servant in 
that household. Humphrey, the miller, ground his com 
at the old windmill in the immediate neighbourhood 
John shines out upon us conspicuously among the whole 
fraternity as the one reputed to have taken the most 
trouble in behalf of the king, according to the account 
furnished to us by the faithful pen of Father Huddle. 
stone. Richard, surnamed Trusty Dick whenever he 
chanced to be spoken of afterwards, kept house with his 
aged mother, old Dame Joan, at Hobbal Grange. William 
Penderell, as tenant of the Giffard family, residing, with 
his wife, young Dame Joan, in the old weather-beaten 
house of Boscobel. The king, as dirty Will Jones, was 
conducted by the two latter Penderells into Spring Cop- 
pice about sun-rising on that lamentable Thursday — 
“and,” saith Master Blount, “the heavens wept bitterly 
at these calamities.” There it was that, seated in the 
drenching rain under the shelter of a tree, upon an old 
blanket, the king devoured the mess of buttermilk got 
ready for him in the adjoining cottage of Francis Yate 
(brother-in-law of the Penderells) at Loughtown — the 
sole refreshment the luckless Charless had tasted since 
his flight from Worcester, save a crust and a cup of 
canary, snatched during a momentary halt at a little 
tavern on the outskirts of the borough of Stourbridge. 
Following the king at the close of that disheartening 
first day of drizzling and mizzling, I cross with him the 
threshold of Trusty Dick’s abode at Hobbal Grange, a 
little after nightfall. here Wd Sonea harming, teastily 
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quaffed a tankard of ale and devoured a morsel of coarse 
bread, we start with him upon his first expedition: bent 
upon crossing the river Severn, by means of a ferry-boat 
somewhere about Madeley, a village situated half-way 
between Bridgenorth and Shrewsbury; hoping thereby 
to escape into Wales and so at some early opportunity 
away on ship-board for the Continent. At Evelin Mill 
where, unknown of course to ourselves, a party of cavalier 
fugitives are secretly carousing — forth comes the dusty 
miller, bawling valiantly into the darkness: 

“Who goes there?” 

The challenge is altogether too much for us. Another 
minute, and we are scampering down the nearest turning, 
a miry byeway, the very Slough of Despond, where we 
flounder on distractedly over a veritable quagmire of 
ruts, until we pause at last, panting with chagrin and 
exhaustion: Will Jones, seating himself wearily under 
the hedgerow, declares he can go no further. Passing 
onward, however, in our dreary night-march, we creep at 
last by a back way into the house of one Mr. Francis 
‘Woolfe, a respectable old cavalier gefitleman of Madeley; 
who, through fear of his residence being searched by 
the Puritan militia — two companies of whom, chance 
to be quartered upon the inhabitants of the locality — 
finds himself constrained to lodge his sovereign in a cosy 
barn. There we watch throughout the whole day follow- 
ing — Friday, the fifth of September — during which 
Jones luxuriously reposes his aching limbs upon a litter 
of straw behind the corn-sacks and hay-bundles, shel- 
tering him from casual observation. Evening returned, 
we — on finding bridges and boats upon the Severn alike 
exclusively in the command of the Republicans — 
retrace our miserable footprints, again under Trosty 
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Dick’s guidance. Cunning-handed Mistress Woolfe pre- 
viously applying, it should be observed, the finishing 
artistic touch to the general degradation of the king’s 
appearance, by staining his face and hands of a reeky 
colour, with the juice of walnut-leaves, rendering his 
Majesty independent from that time forth of mere soct- 
marks, by imparting to him the acceptable mask of a 
permanently tawny complexion. Through a wholesome 
dread of the terrible miller of Evelin, we ford, at a 
convenient distance, the stream that turns his roill-wheel; 
Charles, by reason of his being the most adroit swimmer, 
acting as pioneer. At John Penderell’s cottage, where 
Richard look’ in for a moment in passing, unexpected 
news is learnt, putting an end to yet another of the 
king’s projected enterprises: the design by which his 
Majesty and Lord Wilmot had mutually proposed to 
journey by separate ways to London, there to meet at 
the Three Cranes in the Vintry, each asking for the 
other by the name of Will Ashburnham. It appearing, 
moreover, that my lord has happily found a secure asylum 
at Moseley Hall, Charles determines to delay no longer 
in pressing onward to the sheltering bocage of Boscobel, 
’ the place of his original destination. Moseley Hall being 
but eight miles from Boscobel: William Careless, also, 
the Hero of Worcester, deeming his own paternal home 
of Brom Hall, in the vicinity, somewhat unsafe, has 
taken to the leafy covert about Boscobel with the reso 
lution of a bold freebooter. Companioned still by his 
trusty henchman and my ghostly self, Charles hurriedly 
completes that dismal trudge of seven miles from Made 
ley — reaching the immediate neighbourhood of William 
Penderell’s dwelling at the Great House, about five 
_ oolack on the morming of ‘the txth, being Seturday. 
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Leaving his Majesty outside, Richard.cautiously enters - 
his brother's house-place to reconnoitre, speedily returning 
thence; accompanied by honest William and by gallant 
Careless, who at once bring the monarch within doors 
and there offer him the homage of. their homely but not 
unwelcome attentions. One tenderly bathes his galled 
feet in warm water. Another partially dries the soddened 
leather of his shoes by holding red-hot cinders inside 
them with the fire-tongs. Goodwife Penderell the while 
appeasing the royal appetite with a slice of strong cheese 
and a hunch of brown bread, mixing thereupon a posset 
for him, made of thin milk and small beer — this, quoth 
the historian quaintly, as an extraordinary. Refreshed 
to some extent by these primitive luxuries, forth into 
the early morning sallies the king, together with Colonel 
Careless and the two Penderells. 

It is a culminating point.in the progress of the star 
of his Majesty’s fortunes, the climax of these his roman- | 
tic adventures. I follow these four figures watchfully, 
breathlessly, to their preconcerted rendezvous. It is the 
Royal Oak under the shadow of which they are now 
passing — at the distance of about two hundred yards 
from that old mansion of Boscobel — close to the com- 
mon pathway, in a verdant meadow-field. It is a bushy, 
umbrageous, pollard oak, of rather considerable dimen- 
sions. Into this the two sturdy foresters help Colonel 
Careless first, the king afterwards. Charles drops one of 
his rusty buckets of shoes in his ascent, so that it has 
to be flung up after him for his dexterous catching, 
knocking down a shower of acorns and dry leaves, in the 
face of Trusty Dick Penderell. A cushion is fetched 
from the house and tossed up adroitly afterwards, by the 
aid of which the king contrives at last, with womedauns, 
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less of discomfort to dispose himself in a half-recumbent 
posture among the branches, his head resting upon the 
lap of Careless: the pockets of both of them crammed 
with bread and cheese, besides a flask or two of thin ale 
for the day’s consumption. Everything arranged before 
daybreak, and the Penderells gone on their customary 
avocations, there the two secret watchers remain effectt- 
ally hidden from passers-by, wiling away that livelong 
day for the most part in silence: poor jaded Will Jones 
dozing off at intervals, at the hazard of a tumble. If 
they talk at all, they speak only in stealthiest whispers; 
looking out vigilantly, ever and anon, from their impene- 
trable lair among the foliage, over the widé expanse of 
open ground. | 

Frequently, as the dreary hours drag on, they observe 
the glint of steel in the neighbouring thickets, and the 
gleam of scarlet through the gaps of the green brambles: 
patrols of the enemy searching eagerly in the covert for 
stray cavaliers. The wearisome noon lengthens into 
evening, while Charles and Careless — not much unlike 
the Charles and Careless of the School for Scandal — 
sit there high up in the oak-tree, munching their bread 
nd cheese, and gurgling small beer out of their ale 
bottles; laughing silently in their sleeves as they note 
their baffled pursuers; amused, though anxious; ever 
vigilant, At length, when twilight is sufficiently 
deepened into obscurity, their cramped forms are relieved 
from durance; and, in a few scrambling steps they have 
descended. A substantial supper rewards them on their 
once more crossing the porch of Boscobel House; where 
after supper, I assist mine host, honest thumb-fingered 
William Penderell, in shaving his Majesty, and in 
cropping whatever heir remains on the crown f bis head, 
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as close to the scalp as the scissors of Dame Joan will 
lie. After a comfortless night passed in a secret closet, 
five feet square; coiled upon a pallet less resembling the 
Bed of Ware than the bed of Procrustes, his majesty 
comes down the next morning betimes into the little 
farm-house parlour; and there, to ‘the dismay of the 
king’s rustic courtiers, the royal nose falls a-bleeding. 
I am amused now-a-days, to recollect, after the lapse of 
these two centuries, —- when the once popular super- 
stition about the regal touch is almost a mystery clean 
forgotten by the general multitude — to remember, that 
long years afterwards, the tattered handkerchief then 
drawn by Will Jones from his greasy pocket, a hand- © 
kerchief, very old, very torn, very coarse in its materials, 
and lamentably daubed with blood from the king’s nose, 
‘was religiously preserved as a Sovereign Remedy for the 
King’s Evil. 

It is Sunday morning, the seventh of September, and 
already the buccaneering colonel has celebrated the 
sacred day by sallying forth to an adjacent sheep-cote, 
upon — a hanging feat in those times, and indeed, for 
that matter, long afterwards — a memorable exploit of 
sheep-stealing. This expedition having proved eminently 
successful, thanks to the keen dagger and the broad 
shoulders of Careless, his Majesty falls to with knife and 
trencher; and, having sliced the mutton into collops, and 
pricked it delicately with the knifepoint, himself, with 
his kingly hands (the royalist narrator of the circum- 
stance almost fainting in the record of it) cooks the meat 
cleverly with a frying-pan and butter, and afterwards, 
eats of it heartily for his breakfast. Throughout the 
remainder of the day Will Jones is either reverently 
engaged in his devotions (with the Colonels matin faisny 
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upon his conscience), or busy reading in a pretty sum- 
mer-house in the garden; the stone table of which is 
still shown to this day as a most precious relic in one 
of the quiet rooms of old Boscobel. Brief time, however, 
has the king now for much indolent enjoyment. With 
the return of darkness the king’s rovings have recom- 
menced. 

Quitting Boscobel with a hobnailed bodyguard — 
consisting of the five Penderells and Yates, their brother- 
in-law — Charles Stuart, mounted upon the mill-horse 
of bluff Humphrey, seta forth. Leaving Boscobel, his 
advance from that time forth is almost uninterruptedly 
equestrian. His escort now conducts him by lonely 
bye-lanes to Penford’s Mill, below Cotsall. Poor Will is 
nearly worn out by the rough jogging of the mill-horse: 
to the groaned-out complaint of whose joltering paces 
has not Humphrey, simple miller though he is, replied 
in those ready and courtly words of extenuation, “Can 
you blame the horse, my liege, to go heavily when he 
has the weight of three kingdoms on his back?” Dis- 
mounting at the point last-mentioned, Charles stumbles 
with a diminished suite across the midnight fields, until, 
after a toilsome tramp of three miles, through hedge and 
ditch, he arrives at a meadow called Alport’s Leasom. 
Thence his servants are led away from him to the 
buttery-hatch of Moseley Hall by the owner of that 
mansion, Mr. Thomas Whitgreave, formerly a lieutenant 
in the army of the late sovereign. Meanwhile, Charles 
himself is making straight for a light in my lord 
Wilmot’s chamber in that great house of Moseley: my 
lord, with a lighted taper in his hand, awaiting his 

Paniaig approach at the stait-fout \eriing te ih, wad 
yonducting him up & ‘ma Toom, ashes. 
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Here King Charles in his sordid disguise is introduced 
oy Lord Wilmot as “his master, and the master of them 
all,” to the loyal host himself; and, with him, to a per- 
sonage who, like himself, had originally been a gentle- 
man volunteer in the late monarch’s army, — one 
Father Huddlestone, then a secular priest, afterwards 
t Benedictine monk, ultimately one of the queen’s 
shaplains; and now generally reported to have been the 
oriest who, thirty-four years later on, was smuggled by 
Shiffinch into the royal bed-chamber at Whitehall during 
he King’s last moments, and who there administered to 
he dying monarch the last rites of the Roman Catholic 
‘eligion. Having received the obeisance offered to him, 
he weary wight of a prince is refreshed with sack and 
viscuit. They lave his blistered feet — extracting from 
vetween the toes, little rolls of paper cruelly put there 
xy some ill advice to prevent the galling they have 
mly grievously increased. They exchange his wet 
slothes for others in every respect more comfortable — 
riving him in lieu of the old hogging shirt, a warm 
laxen one belonging to Father Huddlestone. Solaced 
sy these then unwonted enjoyments — his heart glows 
anew, his hopes rise again within him as he sits 
nusingly by the cheerful wood-blaze, watching its re- 
jection in the Dutch tiles lining the hearth of that 
yuaint old fire-place still preserved at Moseley Hall . 
anchanged. “If it would please Almighty God,” he 
says, with the sack yet relishing upon his lips, “If it 
would please Almighty God to send me once tacre 
army of ten thousand good and loyal soldiers and sub-; ., 
iects, I should fear not to expel all the rogues forth — 
from my kingdom.” With the walnut juice yet freshly 
smbrowning his face and hands, with the bissk Shor 
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stick leaning in the chimney-corner there against the 
mantel-piece, with the billhook on yonder chair — his 
only weapon offensive or defensive — he still medi- 
tates wresting his subjects and his kingdom from the 
strong grasp of Oliver and his Roundheads! Shortly 
afterwards he has laid that close-cropped roundhead of 
his own upon the pillow vouchsafed to him at Moseley, 
and is dreaming calmly, perhaps, of having been victo- 
rious instead of vanquished in the fight af Worcester. 

Having sojourned a couple of days under the 
hospitable roof-tree of Mr. Whitgreave — during which 
interval of anxious repose his Majesty has been con- 
stantly attended upon by Father Huddlestone, while the 
chaplain’s three youthfal pupils, by name, Francis 
Reynolds, Thomas Palyn, and a boy-baronet, one Sir 
John Preston, have kept watch and ward from the 
garret-windows, unconscious of his dignity, yet calling 
themselves his life-guard — Charles at length, in the 
dusk of Tuesday evening, the ninth of September, 
resumes his perilous journey coastwards. Mistress 
Whitgreave, the venerable mother of the Squire of 
Moseley, filling the royal pockets with the oddest re- 
fection for a flying sovereign; even almonds and raisins, 
and sweetmeats. 

Munching some of these condiments, as he mounts 
the saddle, and giving his hand to be kissed by his late 
devoted servitors — country gentleman and recusant 
priest, there kneeling in the grass by his stirrup to offer 
him their farewell reverence — Charles Stuart rides out 
of the orchard-gate, muffled in a warm cloak lent to 
for the occasion, with a kindly thought, by Father 
ne. Colonel Lane haa now ema the king’s 
and sole attendent, the edlonets wmunkryenk & 
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Bentley Hall being then their immediate destination. 
There the two wayfarers arrive, in due course, towards 
the middle of the night, and thence they take their 
departure again at daybreak on the following morning — 
his Majesty having here undergone in the interim his 
more respectable transformation. Colonel Lane, how- 
ever, and King Charles journey onwards from this point 
by different though parallel routes to the more remote 
destination, the residence of Mr. George Norton, situated 
some three miles beyond the city of Bristol, and known 
as Abbotsleigh. 

Thither pretty Mistress Jane Lane, the colonel’s 
sister, is wending her way on a visit to her friend, 
Mistress Norton, under a pass available for herself and 
a single male attendant. That attendant being now 
impersonated in the character of the yeoman ’s son, Will 
Jackson, by the ready-witted sovereign. So accounted 
and so designated, Charles sets forth on that Wednesday 
morning, with his bonnie mistress behind him, on their 
doublesaddled charger, accompanied, after a similar 
fashion, by the lady’s brother-in-law and sister, Mr. and 
Mistress Petre of Buckinghamshire. These being at- 
tended, moreover, by another relative, a royalist officer, 
named Lascelles. Colonel Lane meanwhile canters 
across the meadow fields skirting the highway in com- 
pany with Lord Wilmot. Neither of them more ela- 
borately disguised than by carrying each a hawk upon 
the wrist and a lure by the side; while, clustered at 
their heels are two or three gay little yelping spaniels, 
It is eminently characteristic of that most refined 
yoluptuary that-was-to-be, Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, 
hat he resolutely disdained any ‘other disguise what~ 
oever; protesting, that he would look frightful m . 
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Nevertheless, during one brief interval of their sub- 
sequent wanderings, his lordship, I remember, con- 
descends so far to a little temporary masquerading as to 
assume the patronymic of one Mr. Barlow. And a 
sufficiently preposterous conjecture as to the Christian 
name selected, at the same time, may very naturally 
result from a recollection of the invariable prefix of 
Will to the royal pseudonyms of Jones, Jackson, and 
Ashburnham. 

Rapidly following in the wake of the fugitives, 
I observe throughout, with increasing zest, the miore 
notable incidents chequering the progress of the young 
king’s adventures. I am at his elbow chuckling 
inaudibly as he stands by the little village forge in 
Warwickshire (his maré having cast a shoe) and holds 
the hoof for the garrulous smith, who gossips with him 
as he files and hammers, about that rogue Charles 
Stuart, protesting that the fellow deserves hanging more | 
than the rest for bringing in the army ftom Scotland. 
Another while I hearken again to that mysterious 
warning-cry of the old beldame gleaming among the 
barley stubble by Wotton — “Master, don’t you ses 
a troop of horse before you!” — just as I come 
clattering, cheek-by-jowl with the king, through the 
midst of a squadron of Republican cavalry halting there 
to refresh their chargers by letting them crop the gras 
by the wayside. I am in the kitchen at Mr. Tombe’s of 
Long Marston, four miles beyond Stratford-upon-Avon, 
when the cookmaid rails at my liege for his awkward- 
ness in fumbling over the meat-jack; she having asked 
him to lend a hand in winding. I tarry together with 
Mistress Norton’s maid, Margaret Rider, by the bedside 
of stripling farmer Jackson, wie be leone there, 
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propped up on the bolster — pale with fatigue and. 
seemingly to my companion: just recovered from the 
ague — sipping the carduus posset she has brought him 
as a sudorific. I am momentarily dismayed myself, 
upon the discovery of the king by sagacious Mr. John 
Pope, ‘the butler at Abbotsleigh, though speedily reas- 
sured, it is true, by the candid fervour of his protesta- 
tions of faithfulness. 

After a delightful nights repose at Mr. Edward 
Kirton’s mansion of Castle Cary, near Burton, I am 
exhilarated by a refreshing gallop through the sweet 
morning air over to Colonel Windham’s house, at Trent. 
I peer over the king’s shoulder out of the window of 
hig hiding-place, there remarking with him the boisterous 
assemblage im the churchyard below us, where the 
Puritans are broaching casks of ale and lighting bonfires 
tumultuously in celebration of his supposed demise, 
heuring him sigh to himself, as he turns from the 
iattice, Alas, poor people! I am startled hardly less 
than he himself, when the ostler in the inn-yard at 
Bridport greets him with, surely he has seen his face 
before, the varlet actually then, in truth, trembling 
upon the brink of recognition. Yet, more startled am 
I, however, when another taverngroom (ostler at the inn 
at Charmouth) taking my Lord Wilmot’s horse round 
to the neighbouring forge for the purpose of getting 
a cast shoe replaced, has his suspicions roused by that 
shrewd observation of the keen-witted artisan, Hammit, 
the blacksmith, “This horse has but three shoes, and 
they were all set in different counties, and one in 
Worcestershire.” 

I am still pertinaciously beside his Majesty, when 
under the guidance of Colonel Robin Philips, he carries 

Novels and Tales. Will. aX! 
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behind him, on the pillion, a new lady-mistress in the 
fair Juliana Coningsby; and, when stopping to dinner 
at the Mere, the presumed hobbygroom is challenged by 
jovial Boniface with the cavalier countersign, “Art thou 
a friend of Cesar?” and answering as one might 
conjecture, ‘“‘Yea!” is pledged to his own health 
roysteringly. 
I pass the whole of one day of October upon Salix — 
bury Plain, in company with Charles and Robin, enter- 
taining ourselves, among other idle amusements, with 
‘reckoning up the colossal fragments of Stonehenge. 

A week later, I am crossing those same downs #-foot. 
with his Majesty, attended by burly Dr. Henchman, 
canon of Salisbury, pursuing our way with pleasant 
converse until we come by pre-arrangement upon 
little group of friends at Clarendon Park Corner, ther 
loitering about for us, with greyhounds in leash, under 
pretext of being out simply on a coursing expedition. 

Finally, I am observantly entertained . at the litte 
inn, still discoverable by the curious, in the now mot 
fashionable of all our brilliant wateringplaces, then m 
more than the small fisher-town of Brighthelmstone — 
when vulgar-minded, honest-hearted landlord Smith 
passing behind the king, and suddenly kissing his Mr 
jesty’s hand, then resting by accident on the back of a 
chair on which he was leaning, whispers to his liege in 
a fluster: “God bless thee wherever thou goest! I doubt 
not before I die but to be a lord and my wife a lady.” 
Whereat his Majesty laughs, and to the end that he 
may stop that dangerous talk betimes, through fear of 
eavesdroppers, strolls away into another apartment. 

Thence, from that humble tavern at Brighton, I go 

a forth with ‘the royal perty snout four of the clock on 
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e morning of Wednesday the fifteenth of October, for 
e last brief march before embarkation. Having within 
e interval occupied by these adventures run the 
untlet of the enemy through eleven counties, having 
ssed undetected more than two-score days and nights 
perilous uncertainty, unbetrayed by more than two- 
ore faithful adherents, staunch to the last, in spite at 
ce of terror and temptation. Trudging along the 
ast-line as far as the ‘little village of Shoreham, 
watch the king, still in the sad-coloured suit of Will 
ckson, and with him my Lord Wilmot, still to the 
d blazoning it out haughtily in velvets and gold 
ibroidery — take boat about seven of the clock, the 
e then serving, and so on board a tiny bark in the 
ing, a collier of no more than sixty tons burden, 
mmanded by worthy Captain Nicholas Tattersall. A 
sasant excursion across the channel with fair winds, 
d we are landed in Normandy, being taken on shore 
the cockboat on Thursday the sixteenth of October, 
e thousand six hundred and fifty-one, at Feschamp, 
ar Havre-de-Grace. 


\l* 
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THE BLOOD OF THE SUNDONS. 


L 


Szatep, one dark December night, in the room knowa 

as the Amber Room, at Holm Hollies, with shelves o 
pedigree, and charts of pedigree, and tithes of honour and 
emblazons circling me about; with every step in that 
golden and ivory stair which led me back up fp the 
Conquerors day, made out brightly and distinctly, ! 
dreamt of the glories of the House of Sundon, of whid 
I, Piers, was the last surviving representative. Lad, 
indeed, of a line of noble gentlemen and peerless ladia, 
whose pictures hung below in the old dining-room, am 
whose broad lands, won by their good swords or brightet 
smiles, stretched away for many an. acre — fewest pr 
spect from the window of the Amber Room. On tk 
shelves were Memoirs with noble prints by Strange ani 
Holler of the Sundon Worthies: men who had done # 
famous service to the State in politics, as in armies an 
navies; whose blood had never been contaminated by 
mean alliances. “The purest stock in England,” ny 
father said many and many a time over; and never with 
such satisfaction as when he turned his back upon 4 
dazzling manufacturing alliance, freighted with two hur 
dred thousand pounds. ‘Those moneys would have come 
in usefully enough: the wild animal known as the Wolf 
b, having even then presented \mmmdi with terrible tr | 
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uency at the door. But my father kept his face steadily 
way from the manufacturing Dalilah. 

There had once been such a thing as a Baron Sundon, 
f Holm Hollies, in the county of Dorsetshire; which title 
— honour had, by a cruel heraldic trick, slipped away 
om us long since. With vain trying to lure it back 
zain, many a broad acre and tall tree had slipped away 
ter it, and so had given encouragement to that wolf. 
1 fact, this fruitless striving had left me sitting in the 
mber Room, well nigh a poor man; but wealthy enough 
| that one hope: that faithless ignis fatuus, or Will-o’- 
e-wisp. More broad acres, more timber, had to go for 
eding and ‘keeping alive of that fire. Poleaxe, Herald 
id Pursuivant at Arms, was working the thing for me, 
id was never so confident as now. If I could only help 
‘m a little by speaking to some of the great ones! Ah! 
I could; but the great ones were not my friends. I 
as too stately a chief for that; and the pure blood ran- 
ing im my veins would not let me come down to such 
cooing. So Poleaxe must work it through of himself. I 
new nobody; saw nobody. The Sundons of the olden 
me were company enough for me. I knew well enough 
hat the folk about, thought of me. A stiff, proud 
rurl, who was setting himself over his neighbours. 
hey were not good enough for him, forsooth! Nor were 
rey. Had they come to. my board, I should have set 
very man of them below the salt. Well, no. There 
"as. one person who was not to be set below the salt. 
ir Thomas Hackleton the newly-made Baronet, and re- 
red merchant. Newly-retired also — I must say it — 
‘om the leather business. In spite of their impure blood, 
either he nor his little daughter was to be set below 
16 salt. 


a 
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IL. 


For this simple reason. He had bought and paid for 
a high place, and could therefore sit as high as he liked. 
He might come in at his own hours and strut through 
my rooms with his vulgar hands behind his’ own vulgar 
self, and mentally appraise the old pictures on the walls | 
the old furniture, the old plate in the chests below. 
That is to say, he had full claim and title to do this; 
for he had advanced money, and had bought off hostile 
people who would have verily sacked the place, stripped 
the walls, and melted down the wrought gold and silver, 
But for him there would have been auctions of the hand 
some furniture and effects. The drawing-room furniture, 
of exquisite design and antique pattern, the rich hanging, 
the unrivalled collection of articles of virtu (for whic 
the well-known taste of the proprietors was a guarantee, 
.&c.) the fine buhl cabinets, the matchless porcelain, — 
all these articles, set out in sweet and unctuous periods 
in the catalogue, would have the honour of being sub 
mitted to public competition by their obedient servant, 
Provincial Rostrum. Such an opportunity for collectos 
of choice objets d’art might never occur again. This 
went within a hair’s breadth of being the anthem # 
Holm Hollies. The nobility and gentry went near t 
being summoned by sound of bell at the gate and choris 
ters in green baize aprons. 

The ugly wolf had actually made entrance disguised 
in a Jewish mask, with a red comforter on, and thick 
knobbed stick under his arm, and was busy, pen in 
hand, making inventories, and setting his mark on all 
things. He was for eating up all things in the house, 
that scowling Israelite, end wes war to WR yo. of this 
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ime. Writ, sir, signed by high sheriff of the county — 
eri facias — levari issued — a distringas — and the 
ast of their jargon. 

I was running about distractedly — being then young 
1 years and fresh from school — not knowing whither 
» turn, with my father lying sick up-stairs, almost in 
16 extremity of death. The wolf was busy with his 
rork, and had well nigh run his ink-horn dry; when, 
f a sudden, there entered, quietly, this newly-made 
aronet, who took the creature with the red comforter 
» one side, and spoke words to him. There was no 
ulgar obtrusion of his money; no ostentatious thrusting 
f his purse upon me. The thing was done as though a 
entleman had had the handling of it. 

The wolf went his way satisfied; but we had only 
rifted masters. We had only gotten a smooth upstart, 
stead of wolf Moses: a common trick, you see, with all 
1ese fungi, that have sprouted from the night before 
nly. They know full well we would not — could it be 
elped — let one of them within a rood of us; and so, 
is likely enough, they will take this shabby fashion of 
tying us under obligation to help them to rub skirts 
rith gentle blood. 

There were no reciprocal hospitalities, or even cour- 
2sie8, in my father’s time: but an unaccountable cloud of 
sserve. It was as though there had been the ghost of 
ome ancient family feud hovering between them: a ghost 
ot yet laid, or likely to be laid. My father would growl 
> himself as he read in provincial prints of provincial 
onours paid to mushroom dignity; of chairs being taken 
y mushroom dignity; of subscription lists being capped 
vunificently by mushroom dignity. In contrast to which, 
hat old excellence of birth, unballested by money-vegp, 
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was held cheaper: people, gently pushing past him with 
excuses to reach to the better man of the two. This was 
all so much gall and vinegar to the man of pure blood; 
but pure blood without money at its back. The more so, 
as there came to be no immediate means of getting the 
chain from our necks. Once, indeed, full half of the 
_debt had been gathered, and then a bank broke. Said 


my father, at last, when I importuned him: “Let the | 


fellow wait like other tradesmen!” Still we had to wel- 
come him cordially, and get up abundant show of smiles 
and hearty taking of his plebeian hand. And here, 
again, in all honour and fairness, must it be written, 
that this person showed no sense of his hold on us: no 
‘ familiarity or undue presuming: never putting in claim 
for that money of his, save indirectly by this coming 
over to look after his debtors. It made my father rage 
and grind his teeth with fury, that periodical coming up 
the avenue; and, I do believe, the last and sweetest act 
of his life was one litile bit of triumph over this Leathem 
Baronet. There had been a fund raised for operatives in 
distress and out of work; and it was said Sir Thomss 
Hackleton, Baronet, would head the list with one hur- 
dred pounds. No doubt he would. It was no more to 
him than one hundred halfpence. — 

Now, to us had been coming importunate letters from 
certain carriage builders who had furnished us, some 
years before, with a state coach, blazoned out with ar 


morial bearings, as was fitting persons of our quality. 


This thing had been done by way of patronage to certain 
provincial builders plying their trade in the neighbouring 
town: and the provincial builders must break or go to 
the wall, they said, if they were not helped. Still these 

ere loathe to inconvenience w De & famiby, There 
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fore with difficulty had been got together — scraped 
from Heaven knows what sources — some two hundred 
pounds or so, which was to go to the whining builder. 
When, lo! comes this news of operatives out of work, 
and Sir Thomas Hackleton, Leathern Baronet, héading 
the list! My father, ill in bed of his last sickness, went 
nigh to dying at once of it; but, during a tossing night, 
he lighted with triumph on the notion of diverting the 
coach builders’ monies to the extinguishment of Leathern 
Baronetcy, and so if was done. Builders went to the 
wall, true to their word — being swamped in the crisis 
— but the blood of the Sundons was glorified through 
the length and breadth of the county. For it was there, 
to be read th the local prints, that plain Piers Sundon, 
Esquire, headed the list with two hundred pounds — 
which last act sent him away from this earth quite con- 
tented and happy. 


TI. 


Axicr was the name of the merchant’s daughter. A 
fair-haired, blue-eyed damsel, with a strangely -spiritual 
expression; with finely cut features, very hard to con- 
ceive as having come of plebeian parentage. She nearly 
resembled those inspired faces which a famous French 
artist (by name Airy Schoeffer), who has painted Dante 
and Beatrice, has the gift of fixing upon canvas. A very 
sweet, quiet-tempered child, full of gentleness. and trust. 
In short, I had been in love with her from the first day 
I saw her. 

This had been at full work long before my father’s 
death: so there had been fine room within me for play 


of twe contrary feelings. Rare tugging there was be- 
tween them which-waa the stronger. 1 inhented \o be 
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full aversion to mushroom baronetcy sprouting where it 
had no title to sprout; but not so much personal hatred 
of the man. And then there was that golden-haired 
maid — delicate shoot, growing in lithe wind beside 
him, and flowering over all that crookedness. She was 
always, as it were, between me and him. And so I 
brought myself to tolerate his company — rather his 
sphere. For he seldom obtruded himself; being a man 
of little speech and mostly busy with his place and im- 
provements. A worthy man, all the country gentlemen 
called him; of sound sense and long head. That is, all 
save Continental Lord Willoughby, who sneered at the 
man perpetually — that is, when he came home for 
short visits from foreign parts. He made ‘imeelf plea- 
sant on the Leathern Baronet’s house and general taste. 
“Beautiful paint, sir,’ he would say. “Like the red 
houses in the pantomimes. You and I, who have fine 
claritied blood, could not so much as conceive such 
monstrosities. See what these plebeian souls generate!” 
With that he would go off to foreign parts again (he had 
a, villa somewhere on some Italian river), and would not 
come back for a year or more. 

The Hackletons lived in a staring spick-and-span 
country house, of dazzling vermilion, and as like a small 
factory as can well be fancied. It shone with plate glass 
and white picking-out upon the vermilion, and went by 
the name of the Villa Reale; a name snatched up in Sir 
Thomas Hackleton’s little foreign touring. The plebeian 
tone of the man slipped out unconsciously at every turn. 
It was never Villa Reale to me; but always The Factory, 
in plainest terms. 

Yet, with thet humble manner of bis, and unobtra- 

. sive carrying of his beronetey, 1 iss, on Toe unndin ef 
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my poor father’s death, that it would be no disparage- 
ment to pure blood, to accept his pressing offer of a 
week’s stay at the Factory. 

I -was glad to be set free from the house of mourn- 
ing: glad, too,, to be free from distracting persecution of 
- bills pouring down on me,. in a flood. People in the 
hall; people at the gate; surly, and talking loudly. To 
say nothing of the daily post. So my heart was heavy 
enough, in all conscience, and a change of that kind 
would be welcome. Besides - and he suggested this 
humbly — I might like to. talk with him concerning the 
disentanglement of my affairs; which were in a very 
cheerless condition; and, he being pretty well used to 
business, I might, perhaps, find him of some little use. 
So he put it, hesitatingly. To say the truth, I had been 
shrinking away from bold, unassisted, looking of money 
difficulties in the face, which had now become absolutely 
necessary, —- if the depopulation of noble aristocratic 
timber was ever to stop. So, I shook his hand thank- 
fully, and said I would go to him to the Factory for 
one week. 

The Vermilion Factory was all gilt inside, wherever 
there was a projecting point to hold gold leaf: cornices, 
frieze, doors, windows, stair-balustrades, all blazing in 
the sun. Golden-legged chairs, golden-legged tables, and 
mirrors by the rood. Prodigious gardens: a prodigious 
extent of greenhouse-glass, covering in the rarest exotics. 
There was a pedantic Scotch gardener with numerous 
assistants. All these glories were shown to me by the 
yellow-haired maiden in her own silent undemonstrative 
manner; the merchant baronet scarcely appearing at all. 
A strange influence was shed upon me from the golden 
Jocks as I followed; not so much from wore ew trom 
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manner. Those pale eyes were looking out eternally 
with the French painter's divine light. And so I fol- 
lowed all day long, from plant to plant, whereim she 
delighted most: from picture to picture, and from book 
even to book. It was a snatch from that old story, 
which is as old as the world. She was wonderful for a 
plebeian maid. 


IV. 


On the second day I thought we might try a little 
business; and the tin boxes, which had come over on a 
visit, were brought out and explored. These boxes were 
labelled outside, with the style and title of the Ancient 
Family; and there were disgorged upon the study floor, 
mortgages in great bundles, deeds of trust, settlements 
and indentures, between Hebrew Levi of the one part 
(needless to say who was of the other part) accompanied 
by a light flotilla of post-obits, bills, and their brethren, 
bonds, with judgments in the penal sum of double the 
amount, duly confessed and marked in High Courts 
The humble plebeian had his spectacles on, and went. 
at the work bravely for a8 much as three good hours; 
while I roamed in and out unessily; dividmg myself 
evenly enough betwixt the tin boxes and the yellow- 
haired maiden. The end of it was, he could not see his 
way, in the least; but, from mere dim suspicion, and a 
sort of surface glance, he could gather enough to say 
that things were dark, very dark indeed. 

Some one came to dinner. A hook-nosed, sleek-haired 
fellow, with a strange likeness to the merchant; at whose 
entry I fumed and scowled. Because, forsooth, I let 

; myself out on » visik to thors below Lbs \evel, in Shen 
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to be unfair advantage taken of such condescension, and 
is such fry as this to be brought in to stare, and help 
the host’s glorification? It was only his own brother, 
just come for a dinner; a long-headed man, I was told. 
He was a solicitor, and talked of his trade openly, and 
in a smooth way. It irked me exceedingly to find my- 
self compassed about by such company. I was fallen 
low enough, indeed — enough to wish that my poor 
father might not be looking from his fresh grave. 

“By the way,” said the baronet, after dinner, in the 
most natural way in the world, “here is my brother, a — 
lawyer, who can set you right about those papers. He 
has extraordinary experience. He is concerned — con- 
fidentially — for my Lord Willoughby of the Park.” 

My father had reverenced my Lord Willoughby’s 
family from a child, and had made me reverence it too. 
i looked on the hook-nosed with a certain interest now. 

His advice and experience were at the service of 
such a friend of his brother's as I was; unprofessionally, 
be it understood. This offer was scorned, as was only 
fitting it should be. No offence; there was no offence, 
he said, intended. As I was such a friend of his brother’s 
family, he merely thought there should be no stiffness, 
er anything of that sort — that is — 

I coloured up, to flaming tint. This fellow, then, 
had been let into the seeret of the debt: what was to he 
expected from the precious plebeian keeping it had got 
- into? “Brother,” said Sir Thomas, from the other side 
of the table, “you must not put things in that way. 
Mr. Sundon and Mr. Sunden’s father have known of me 
for some years back. But I have no claim on Mr. Sundan 
or Mr. Sundon’s father for such high consideration: as 
would entitle me to the honour of what you call intimin 
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friendship. So please do what you are required to do, 
in the way of business.” 

The flaming tint, on this, subsided. , ‘That very night 
the tin boxes were turned up-side down again, and the 
attorney went,in head foremost among the papers. All 
that night he was at the work, and came up late with 
news that he would give an answer on the morrow. 

The tune of that answer was something to this 
effect. — When the threatening company of mortgages, 
bonds, judgments, came to have their heads set together, 
and were duly polled, and placed in their order, the 
upshot was: Say, in round numbers, one hundred thou- 
sand pounds of liabilities, all pressing relentlessly with 
foreclosure power; besides smaller fry that could be 
staved off for the present. On the whole, about the 
net value of the estate, if sold. Sold it must be pre- 
sently, said Hooknose smoothly, — under foreclosure 
power. 


V. 


Tus was a blow, the like of which I had not 
reckoned on, in the worst hours of despondency. I was 
a pauper at that moment; but an aristocratic pauper. 
Hebrew gentlemen and wolves innumerable (not troubling 
themselves with sheep clothing now), would be down 
upon me presently. One ugly Foreclosure, the result of 
a bill filed in Chancery, was actually in force at that 
instant. Hebrew Levi had only to cut the thread, and 
the sword was down upon Damocles. I could have fallen 
at full length on the rich carpets of the baronet. I 
might come upon the parish at once, an unredeemed 
‘Pauper. Then, thet rere notion of womking, out the ex- 
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tinct peerage! Why, at that moment there was a letter 
lying in my pocket freshly arrived from Poleaxe, herald 
at arms, full of wonderful hopes and encouragement, but 
craving money earnestly for the searches. In fact those 
same searches would, he averred, be at a standstill for 
evermore, unless aliment were forthcoming promptly. 
What precious likelihood there was of it now! 


That very night, out of this trouble of mind and 
brain-racking, was born a sort of light fever, which kept 
me tossing in bed for several days, uttering wandering 
talk concerning paupers and Union Workhouses; with a 
disturbed view, at more composed intervals, of a golden- 
haired maiden drawing near and fading off into clouds; 
now bringing drinks and doing other angel’s work. But 
it was only a light fit after all; lasting but three or four 
days. Then, strength came back, and I was abroad again. 
There was a peck of Hebrew letters lying waiting for 
me, with one ugly missive from Ben Levi, stating that 
Foreclosure, Esquire, was on his road down, unless indeed 
I should stay him on the journey. Equity of Redemption 
would stand to me, and might beard Foreclosure still 
But how was he to be bought? 


Hooknose was on the ground, accidentally it would 
seem, and was had into council. The mushroom Baronet 
was not present. Hooknose said it was growing serious, 
and that he had looked again through the papers. He 
had been rather under, than over, the figure, had Hook- 
nose. It was very, very bad — about as bad a case as 
had come within his professional experience; and, for 
the life of him, he could not see his way to extrication. 
By compounding and proper paring, something over the 
debts might be got out of the sale. 
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“That is your comfort, Mr. Hackleton ;” IT said, “but 
your cure?” 

“Wait,” said Mr. Hackleton, “there is more to say. 
You have a good name and good blood. Precious refined 
blood. Taking it at so much per drop — and I believe 
the human form contains a very large quantity — you 
might go with it into the city and get money for it,’ 
quoth Hooknose, dryly. 

“And eternally corrupt it!” 1 said. 


“No,” Hooknose answered, reflectively, “I don’t see 
it in that way. Seriously, sir, you might improve it. 
Mankind is pretty much under the same laws as other 
animals. Judiciously crossed, the breed improves. Per 
haps the English aristocracy owes its good physical con- 
dition to frequent intermarrying with the commonalty. 
Look at the old French nobility! they married in and in 
amongst themselves, until they got to be a sort of species 
of human spider. Here is rank heresy for you, outspoken 
frem the mob!” 


My lips curled at this speech of the low man. The 
man was familiar. But I had need of him. 

“Improve by deterioration!” I said, with a kind of 
scoff. “Unlikely chemical process!” 

“Most true, Mr. Sundon,” he said. “But this che 
mistry of blood has the queerest laws. Now, only think! 
For my brother and myself — who I really believe have 
come in direct line from those gaol birds whom Romulus 
got together for his Rome — for us to have thoughts on 
pedigree and descent, and blood, seems ridiculous. Yet 
I often turn such things over in my mind, when at 
work — say, when making out a bill of costa!” 

hb I should like much ‘to heve known, was this man 
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sneering or in downright earnest? Bill of costs! true 
plebeian illustration. 

“Yet,” he continued, making a hollow cup of both 
his hands for his chin, “yet, if I could make out a tree 
up to the gaol birds, should I not be an out-and-out 
patrician? The finest blood in the country. Come! 
There’s logic for you!” 

What odd notions were these concerning gaol birds 
and pedigree! What was the man at? 

“As I take it,” Hooknose continued, “it is the pure 
ascertaining —- the bare holding out of a torch to light 
all the steps of your pedigree, that makes the thing so 
glorious: how queer, then, if his torch showed a man — 
say my Lord Willoughby’s furthest ancestor — swinging 
from a gallows. Perhaps Sally, the scullion below, has 
about as good a lineage as my lord; only, poor soul, she 
can’t afford to have it traced!” 

I felt the old curl upon my lip. The broad, coarse 
way he had of putting the thing! 

“We had best return to business,” I said; “we were’ 
speaking of money.” 

“O, certainly,” he answered, with extraordinary hu- 
mility, “certainly! certainly! These are not topics for 
such scum as mere Hackletons: folk born under a counter. 
But to come to business again. There is that barony of 
yours — barony in nubibus — supposing you came into 
it: you could have that bill done in the city too.” 

“There must be money,” I said. 

“Your chances are fair enough, I am told,” Hooknose 
answered; “but rest assured that this is the only plank 
left to you.” 

Hackleton said no more; but his words. left their 
mark. 

Novels and Tales. VIII. W 
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looked round me within a circle bounded by the Hackle- 
ton domain? This I spoke to myself, sinking into a 
chair in the spick-and-span Factory study. Take hold 
of the plank! Take hold of the plank, held out by a 
saffron-haired mermaid, who has now floated past the 
window! 

That morning from my own confidential attendant I 
had heard abundant details concerning her conduct during 
my three days’ weary tossing. How she had been hovering 
about, with anxious tearful eyes and saddest expression. 

. Could the clouds have been parted for the sick man, he 
would have seen the face wrought by the divine painter, 
looking out with gentlest sympathy. Take hold, Hook- 
nose said, take hold of this plank. Take hold of it! 
gaid also scowling Foreclosure. Foreclosure might be 
expected at any hour; nay, at this moment he might be 
on the ground in possession. The bare notion set me all 
a-trembling. And yet, outside, among the garden bower, 
might be found balm and panacea for all troubles. Rescue 
from difficulties — salvation — cure! What if there was 
one little grain of truth in those odd, strange, ridiculous 
speeches of Hooknosef Take hold of the plank! And 
with that cry within me I slowly rose, and passed out 
hesitatingly into the garden. 

With trembling and astonishment Golden-Haired heard 
my heart-sent, earnest vows. With even something like 
a cry, too, hastily suppressed. 

“Have you thought well over this?” she said. “O 
have you thought well of it?” 


She was quite scared and dazed: “It cannot be,” she 
» exclaimed, and wes for ying wuey. There is a pr- 


Without travelling up so far as the city, what if I | 
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gramme usually on these occasions, so I took this to be 
a first step in the business, and stopped her. 

“You love another,” I said, thinking of the old 
hackneyed form. 

No, it was not that, she could assure me, still ready 
to sink upon the walks. She never looked so like to 
the divine painter’s faces as then. 

“Better not to mention it at all to her father,” she 
said. “Forget the words J had spoken altogether. That 
dazzling lineage of mine — the great ancestors —” 

Ah, yes! I had nearly forgotten them altogether. 
The maiden of low degree had swept them away from 
my brain, 

Shall it be confessed that, as difficulty seemed to 
show itself, I seemed to see Foreclosure standing behind 
with his arm up, quite infuriated? A sudden terror of 
him filled me, as I found this last chance of escape 
slipping from me. | 

It was incomprehensible. Such a wooing garden 
scene was never thought of before. There ‘was some one 
coming down the walk most inopportunely. 

A servant with a letter: having ridden over from 
Holm Hollies with word that I was badly wanted there. 
A sudden coldness at my heart. Had Foreclosure come? 
I departed hastily, promising to be back on the morrow. 
It left that garden scene a riddle unguessed. 

At the Holm Hollies what I had been wanted for, I 
found to be gone. Certain strange men had wanted 
speech of me, who, not finding me, said they would look 
for me over at the baronet’s. 


AR*® 
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| VI. 
_ Te shape of the Amber Room was octagon, and 
there were large squares of faded silk, once of a rich 
golden yellow, let into panels all round. There was 
abundance of black oak framing about these panels: 
sprouting in knobs and foliage here and there, and con- 
verging in a huge boss at the centre of the domed ceiling. 
There was an old chair and an old oak escritoire, where 
I sat and wrote; and where, too, my father sat and wrote; 
and where, too, those who had been before him had sat 
and written also. There were shelves laden with 
pedigree books; and there were great oak chests open, 
on the floor; whence overflowed more pedigree docu- 
ments, deeds, and patents — a great heraldic litter. 
Fronting the escritoire at which I was sitting, late at 
night, was a portrait of the last Baron Sundon, of Holm 
Hollies, a fine dignified gentleman, in a flowing periwig, 
green velvet coat, and star — the pillar and glory of 
the family; great in the state, greater in the county — 
with an aristocratic curl on his lips, and full, smooth 
cheeks, made fuller by the wig; bluish, aristocratic 
fingers nestling under his lace frill. Those bluish fingers 
advanced out of the rich lace frill, only to touch the 
fingers of the nobility; for he was conscious of our 
prodigious purity of blood, and would have borne that 
his precious family flesh should be torn with hot pincers, 
sooner than have it defiled by plebeian touch. And 
now, for some century and a half, had he been looking 
down out of his mellow-toned background at those who 
came after, and sat at the oaken escritoire. Perhaps he 
might be taken as watching eternally, lest any of his 
race should go astray, and slur the stock he had been #0 
precious of. 


| 
| 
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Well, it was now late at night; and, in this very 
Amber Room I had been sitting in the darkness, until 
the time had crept on very close to midnight. What 
had been my entertainment during those weary hours 
would not be hard to conceive; dismallest fancies and 
heaviest forebodings; sad thoughts of how this precious 
birthright was departing from me, being basely sold, in 
fact, for money. There I sat, in the darkness, until the 
clock began chiming outside, preparatory to striking the 
hour, and then it pealed out slowly twelve o’clock. 

I went to light the lamp, lit it, and came back again 
to the old escritoire, sitting down fronting the first Baron 
Sundon, in his green velvet coat and ruffles. The dull 
light of the lamp played upon the smooth, full cheeks, 
and showed him looking down placidly and unconsciously 
upon (it was not too hard a word) his unworthy 
descendant, Then I fell to thinking if I should have 
chanced to have been son of his, or had he lived up to 
this night, and I had the task before me of breaking to 
him news of this foul blot; I began thinking how the 
fair, placid cheeks of the first Baron Sundon would have 
been contorted with rage; how he would have gone nigh 
to bursting a precious bloodvessel; how he would have 
torn those spotless white ruffles; how he would have 
cursed me, and turned me out of doors; how he would, 
in all human probability, have died of it. For that 
matter, there was my poor father, now in the Family 
Vault; and I could speak for a certainty as to how it 
would have affected him. It would have sent him down 
to the Family Vault prematurely. Why, even I could 
see the old Lord of Sundon frowning down on me, just 
as the clock chimed two quarters past twelve. 
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VIL 


Sundon village church was full of Sundons. It wa 
worth coming miles to see. It was a perfect heraldic 
panorama: every aisle and corner being crowded with 
tombs and effigies of dead Sundons. There were Sundons 
in armour, and Sundons in flowing wigs, with their 
hands in praying postures on their breasts, lying out 
stiffly on great stone tombs: there were Sundons kneeling 
on cushions in pairs together, and with frills about their 
necks, all wrought out in snowy white marble. 

All that august company lie together beneath the 
low-roof church, which has a short, thick tower outside, 
heavily cased with ivy; and whose walls slant outward | 
quite out of all shape. The long roof seems to start 
almost from the ground, those old slanting walls being 
not beyond a few feet high, save, indeed, where fhey 
rise suddenly to make room for a tall window, filled-in 
with colouréd glass of pale faint tint — faded saffron 
and green — over which, too, the ivy has straggled 
pretty thickly, and has stopped such light as there ever 
was. It ill became a Sundon to stray down there, 
having got the keys from the sexton, when the moon 
was streaming through the window, scattering that green 
and yellow phosphoric light mysteriously on the pave 
ment, making strange ghostly patterns, out of which rise 
the stiff, sleeping figures, looking as cold and white as 
though cut out of snow. 

Fhere is an old organ, ~- one of the fine old organs 
that came from Holland two centuries before, — ripe 
and mellow in every ‘wne, awd et hie moment it is 
playing softly, rolling BWA, MOMOMs wH Ya Nhs Goan, 
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ver the sleeping Sundon figures, — the praying knights, 
ind the full-wigged barons; up to the porch where I 


tand, with my dismal heart in my hand, looking in 
imorously. So it plays on, as with pipes of silver, and 
he moon streams in through the diamond panes, bringing 
vith it to the floor the pale saffron tints; bringing out 
rery distinctly a figure that I seem to know pretty well, 
nd which leans upon one of the white tombs. A figure 
n full green velvet coat, and flowing periwig, with 
uish fingers nestling in among his lace frilling, and 
vith smooth, placid cheeks. He leans against the tomb 
‘asily enough, and moonlight from the old window comes 
hrough the straggling ivy and diamond panes, right upon 
hat star of his. All this while, the organ is playing 
way softly. He rises up at length, and walks round 
mong the tombs, stopping before each in a musing sort 
f fashion. . | 
Before the praying knights, and the knights on 
ushions, and the dames with frills; before the men in 
lowing robes and wigs, the bishops, dignitaries, chancel- 
ors, and soldiers, whom the great house had provided to 
he State; before the noble ladies of the house, the 
eerless beauties, who had intermarried with other great 
louses, whose commemorative tablets were there, fixed in 
he old grey walls — he stops, and reads the inscription, 
hose full smooth cheeks of his relaxing complacently. 
t was gratifying, no doubt, to read off that roll of high 
eeds and higher titles, all so gorgeously emblazoned. 
fis race had not been unworthy of the first Baron 
‘undon. And so he goes from one to the other, always 
vith that placid smile, the old Dutch organ still playing 
n the gallery. At last, he stops, not two yards from 
ae, and begins reading a fresh tablet, new\y \et iin Loe 
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wall, with two busts over it. Thereupon his eyes 
sparkle, his smooth cheeks wrinkle up, and his teeth 
nearly chatter; so that, from pure curiosity, I steal out 
from unter the porch, and come softly behind him. Then 
I read over his shoulder what was written on the new 
tablet. 

It said (and, by some of that saffron light which: 
came through the old diamond panes, it might be fairly 
read), that here lay the body of one Piers Sundon, 
Esquire, with all his style, titles, and virtues, and of 
Annie, his wife, who has no style, title, or virtues what- 
ever; no descent nor dignity; no honours; no family; no 
pedigree. O, now, I see at last with a horrible agitation 
at heart, and terrible conviction of its truth, what has 
so moved the placid ancestor in the green-velvet coat! 
Now, do I begin to see what that trembling finger — 
at last withdrawn from the laceruffle — is pointing at 
Well might the smooth ancestor turn round at that sharp | 
cry of grief, still pointing his trembling finger at that 
fatal blot upon his line — and fix one living glance of 
rage and hatred on me! 

With that despairing cry, all things seemed to melt 
away; grey church, saffron moonlight, white sleeping 
figures on tombs, old window and diamond panes, and 
the soft music from the old Dutch organ. All things 
departed, except the first Baron Sundon, in his green 
velvet coat and star. 


VII. 


My Lord Willoughby, as has been said before, lived 
Mostly in foreign parts, coming home now and then for 
Beno spans. They have fine Wood in Waly — yrinces 
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by the hundred: so he usually kept to that villa of his 
on the Arno, where he was held in much esteem by the 
princes. My Lord Willoughby’s whole gospel lay in 
that little word, Blood. “You and I,” he would say to 
me, “are the only persons of condition in the county; the 
others are mere gutter-bloods, and that fellow Hackleton 
is their prime Don!” For he hated that fellow Hackleton 
from his soul. He was now over on one of his visits, 
but was to tarry some time, it was said: having brought 
home a daughter and many retainers. 

Mylord called over at Holm Hollies that next 
morning, and was rejoiced to see me looking so well, 
and then fell off into rambling talk about princes and 
marcheses and high things, and courts, and that villa of 
his on the Arno. All which came acceptable enough 
after that long drought of such matters over at the spick- 
and-span Factory. It was comforting to find myself in 
the atmosphere of a person of quality, and of such 
quality as my lord. Then rambling home to the county, 
“By the way,” he said, “you have been with Hackleton 
— prince of gutter-bloods I call him — I wished to 
speak to you about that. Sit down, and don't be 
disturbed.” | 

What was this heginning to portend? 

“You know,” continued my lord, “that I never could 
endure the Parvenu. I always said he was a gutter- 
blood, and would do a dirty thing. Well! What do you 
suppose this dignified workman, this baroneted cur, has 
been busy with, while entertaining you? Don’t be 
disturbed; but I thought it right to let you know —” 

“What?” I said, in much trouble. 

“Why buying up your incumbrances — exchanging 
places with your creditors. I know he haa a nenkensg, 
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after your acres. A rare plot, and worthy of a gutter 
blood!” 

I was astounded. “Are you sure?” I said. “Can 
this be true?” 

“Stay!” continued my lord, “he has a daughter, has 
he not? — a fair seducing thing — placed well in the 
centre of his spider’s web. A better plot still. Don't 
you see it all now, my poor friend? Turn of the mort- 
gage screw with one hand; with the other, seducing 
daughter. Take your choice. That's the game!” 

That was the game! So it was, and blind I must 
‘ have been, not to have seen it long since. Here was 
the secret of that interest in my affairs — that rummage 
among the tin boxes and papers, which I had so foolishly 
privileged. Here was the fruit of that laying heads te 
gether of the two brothers, and of that cunning embassy 
‘of the Hooknose, and of his quiet suggestion for ad- 
mixture of plebeian blood. A low juggle, indeed, and 
most clumsy plot! 

For my lord threw out the broadest hint, for the 
confounding of it. 

“You and I,” he said, again, “being the only true 
blood in the county, should stand to one another. If he 
shake his deed in your face, don’t be afraid of him; 
there is one who will back you. This tender wench 
has not been angling for you: you have not been com- 
mitting yourself! Gracious! Don’t tell me that!” 

I was turning crimson, and I thought I saw a look 
of repulsion in my lord’s face. 


b.. 
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IX, 


Tis was what I said to the mushroom Baronet in 
e plainest terms (he and his long-headed brother were 
gether in the study): ; 

“Sir, you have behaved unworthily — unworthy of 
yur station and the title you bear. But your scheme 
is failed. Do your worst. Ruin me if you please: but 
t all your power will bring me to degrade my name 
id blood, by such an alliance.” 

His pale cheek was suffused with colour, and his 
igers trembled. Hooknose was smiling. 

“Your ambassador,” I went on quite in a fury, “did 
8 work well this morning, striving skilfully to de- 
‘eciate this poor faith of mine in noble blood, now the 
ily estate left to me. But thank Heaven it has failed!” 
nd here, in the excess of my excitement, I clasped my 
unds together. Hooknose smiled again. 

The baronet’s cheek grew paler. He was unprepared, 
> said huskily, for this, quite unprepared. But he un- - 
stood it. It was not worth while setting himself 
rht; for, though of humble birth, he had his dignity 
.a man to look to. He had been misjudged, but would 
ave all to time. 

With that he rose and gathered together his papers. 
y heart smote me cruelly: it was scarcely patrician to 
ive spoken so to him. . 

“Give Mr. Sundon,” he said to his brother, “‘those - 
ipers.” ‘Then turning to me, he said again: “fir, I 
ave all to time. You will see your injustice one day.” 
"ith that he passed away from the room. 

“I hand you the mortgage deeds,” Hooknose said, 
sursuant to instructions.” 
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“I know the price wanted for them,” I answered 
scornfully, and left the house. 


é 


Xx. 


So had I thus cut away, all that bound me to the 
baronet — cut away, too, what had bound me to his 
golden-haired daughter. I had passed from them with 
aristocracy colours streaming! Proud blue blood was 
triumphant. It had vindicated itself grandly. The 
plebeian dragon was grovelling in the dust. Yet my 
breast had a heavy weight on it all the while, from 
early morning until sundown: heaviest, too, on waking 
at midnight with weary vision of golden-hair and of the 
pale plebeian’s face and trembling fingers — with lurking 
suspicion, too, that my nobility had asserted itself mn 
something too rough and unmanly a fashion. 

When I was at home the week following, busily ar 
ranging matters, news was brought in that my ITord 
Willoughby was coming up the avenue. That purest of 
Corinthian blood was coming to pay me a visit. Nay, 
for that matter, aforesaid blood had come the day: before, 
and the day before that again, being seemingly very an- 
xious to have speech of me. Such eagerness was unac 
countable to me. My lord desired to know more of me; 
as it was only fitting that two such noble stocks should 
be brought much together. His lordship was a person 
of awful consideration and extreme nicety in “mixing,” 
as it was called. 

My lord was rejoiced to see me, wringing me very 
cordially by the hand. He must see more of me in fu- 
fure. By the way, he had something to tell me. And 

ln lord took out ® letter. 
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“I got this,” said my lord, “three days ago from a 
oble relation in the Upper House. He tells me that 
our Barony is almost secure; but a little trouble and a 
rord or two from persons of interest —” 

My breath came and went. “You mean? —” 
asked, trembling. 

“I-mean,”. said my lord, jocularly, “that the thing 
oly wants a little pushing. Come to-morrow and dine, 
nd we can talk it over. By the way, you have not 
3en my daughter, Constance, since she came home?” 

The Barony within grasp! Was it credible? What 
id it mean? How laughable the notion of such a title 
orne by insolvency: with the Union Workhouse for its 
amily seat. 

“Pooh, pooh!” said my lord, the next day, in the 
rawing-room as we waited for dinner, “what's an in- 
umbrance here or there? We might push you through 
aat. There are many with odd thousands to spare who 
rould not grudge it to a young man starting in life.” 

Here entered the daughter, Constance: white-faced, 
ut with an air of true aristocracy — with a stately 
earing as of a queen. Blood always makes itself so 
21t. ‘The poor saffron-haired damsel always came in, 
ently and timorously, as if uncertain what treatment 
he might encounter. Constance had a noble arch in her 
eck, as if she were born to command. How gracious 
he was to me all that night, as was also the noble lord 
er father, I will not dwell on now. There were fresh 
articulars concerning the Barony. Nay, my lord had 
eed only to lift up his little finger and the thing was 
one. 

Poleaxe was a botch. Leave it to my lord. But he 
rould take leave to say one thing: Young men of nivie 
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blood, starting in life, should think of settling down, 
and of having done with wild oats. To one conclusion, 
however, he began to point without disguise: to his own 
pure-blooded, white-faced daughter; and, as to that mat 
ter of pressing mortgage and money difficulty, why, who 
would not have a ‘pleasure in helping on a ‘young man 
who had come to such straits by no fault of his own? 


XI. 


I exew into favour with the white-faced maid; and 
paid her court, all to that end which I thought my lon 
had hinted at. I grew into favour with her: but it was 
a cold suit: the very corpse of wooing. No blandish- 
ments of that piece of quality could warm it up. No, 
not in the least. I have written it down, that I hed 
cast off violently all that bound me to the baronet and 
to his, All! I fear me all this while those golden threads 
are still drawing, drawing me gently back again. That 
pale saffron-hair is in a fearful tangle about my heart! 
More weary, weary nights and heavy thoughts! OQ this 
nobility! 


xm. 


But how about Foreclosure, Distress, and Levy, and 
their attendant harpies, all this while: and specially 
about the strange men I had been sent over to meet! 
My lord would nod and wink strangely as I mentioned 
this — would try and turn off the matter; but never 
wholly denying participation. But, what led the fellows 
over to the spick-and-span Factory? There was some- 


thing always whispering to me ‘hat there was a certaiz ( 
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mysterious connection between the Factory family and 
that staving off of cruel Fi-fa, Levari, and Company. 
But again my lord winked and looked knowing — 
would tell nothing — no, not a word. 
“Come over to-morrow evening,” wrote my lord, “I 
have something serious to speak of to you.” It needed 
not an Ckdipus to guess what. So it was incumbent on 
me to set out at his bidding, even through that dark 
December evening, when there were signs of a storm 
coming on. Right cheerfully in olden days would I 
have ridden forth in another direction. But that was 
over now. 
Never was my lord in such cheerful humour. He 
was all points and pleasant turns; positively gay as a 
lark. Those shining false rows of teeth of his were al- 
ways on view, and he was full of the. liveliest notions 
on human things generally. He was pleased to say he 
took great delight in my humour — which, to say the 
truth, was of the dismallest. His walnuts went cracking 
off under his aristocratic fingers to the music of his own 
happy quips and light talk. The noble white-faced lady, 
too, was fitted out gorgeously, and was filled with an 
overflowing graciousness and extra sweetness. 
“ The walnuts went cracking on, and the light talk 
kept pace with them. Strange to say, all that night 
long my lord made no allusion to that matter of blood 
-—— a word seldom five minutes absent from his talk. 
I recollect that, distinctly, and it struck me at the time 
as being a curious thing. 

, The walnuts went cracking on. The talk fell round 
on my concerns. How pleasant a thing it would be, he 
said, if I could be set free and straight upon my legs. 
No incumbrance, no mortgage, no risk of Garaa, Wi-ia, 
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and Company. Which tune he sang for a good long 
spell: then, turning suddenly on me, he would know had 
I been thinking of the way I was in? 


To which I replied (in an absent fashion, for I was 
thinking of other things), that I had been thinking of it 
deeply, but could see no mode of extrication beyond one. 
At this beginning of business talk, Constance rose and 
retired. | 

“Pah!” said my lord, with all the teeth on view at 
once. “I will help your thoughts for you. Between 
persons of our high rank, and especially between persons 
of our relative ages, there should be no beating about 
the bush. I have not had my eyes shut all this while. 
No, no!” 

Crack went a walnut again, and his head went back 
upon his shoulder to survey me with his knowing lcok. 
Then my lord went on to say, over again, that he had 
not had his eyes shut all that while — that he had 
seen what had been going on — that we had managed 
it cleverly, very cleverly, very cleverly indeed — in 
short, I should be set free and clear to start with: there 
should not be so much as a pound outlying against me. 
To all of which I could only answer that I was very 
grateful to him for all his goodness — the usual song in 
short. 

But my lord had not done yet. There was something 
to add which seemed very hard to make its way out. 
“You see,” said he, still smiling so pleasantly, “what a 
fine position this will be for you. Young men are not 
so started every day. Constance, too, so amiable and 
good! Likes you, on my eval 1 Wise ‘no distraction! 

Bear in mind, too,” wy lord edited tay , “ish yn 
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iay' have the barony. within a month from this date. 
fy honour as a nobleman you may!” 


My lord’s lips were all this while opening and shut- 
ng nervously. 

“By the way,” he went on hastily, “I should tell 
ou — for between us pérsons of rank and so intimate 
nere should be no concealments — and a young man 
1 your position should not be too thin skinned —” 

Here he stopped to pick out a walnut. ’ 

“Not too thin skinned, I say.” 

_ What was he driving at? 

“You see, my dear Sundon, we are all frail crea- 
res, even the best of us, at one time of our lives. 
oung men will be young men to the end of the world. 
Tes, we will have that barony for you. My wife, poor 
sul (you never knew her) died long since — long be- 
wre Constance up-stairs was born.” 

“What,” said I rising-up, “do you tell me that — 

“Precisely,” said my lord, showing his white 
seth, “you understand me I. see. But the. barony. 
scollect!” 


I could not believe what I heard, but he spoke even 
ore plainly. I lost all self-command. ‘To think me 
apable of being bought with such a lure. It maddened 
ie. I struck him across his white-toothed mouth with 
ty hand. Then rushed from the house. The night was 
ark and stormy, and I scarcely knew the road. But I 
yuld not rest until I was free of that hateful place. 
he wind howled, and there were great drops of ram 
lling at intervals. I scarcely heeded them. The bitter 
eling that my faith in the pure honour of aristocracy 
as too cruelly shaken to feel aught else. 
lovels and Tales. VIII. ws 
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_ All this, as I struggled through the storm along the 
high road to Holm Hollies. 

If I had been so deluded in the one respect, what 

safeguard had there been against my going astray in 
another? There was the pale face of the baronet now 
visiting me reproachfully. All was perplexity — all 
darkness. All had come of the promptings of that 
specious well-born villain, and who should tell how 
much of truth or falsehood lay mixed together! And 
she of the golden hair! — despised, abandoned — cast 
from me like a weed of her own sweet garden. O fool! 
fool! noble blooded, aristocratic, deluded fool! 
' ‘But it was not too late. There were sounds as of 
wheels approaching — the carriage that was to have 
taken me home, going for me to Lord Willoughby’. 
Nothing could be so opportune. - 


i XIU 
Ir was,not more than ten o’clock when I drove up 
to the Villa Reale. The unexpected visitant made his 
way in and told his tale to the quiet baronet and to the 
golden-haired. It all came out as I had thought. Noble 
blood and aristocracy had descended even to imposture 
and to telling of low lies. It was the baronet, indeed, 


who had received the strange men and sent them away 


satisfied. “I told you,” he said, in his gentle way, “I 
would leave it all to time.” | 

Later on, when I had asked and found forgiveness 

for that cruel misjudging of mine, both from him and 

from the golden-haired; — when I was striving to win 

my way back to that old footing I well nigh hopelessly 

lost — he said to me im bis ad, quick, meaodhaly way, 


= 


\ 
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“TI have never had thoughts of lifting my poor child into 
a station above her own. Since coming to riches, this is 
what I have laid out for her and for me. I do not. 
believe in that bettering of one’s condition by a lofty 
marriage. We shall all do best in that walk wherein 
-we have been placed. And so, at that season when you 
were so harshly judging of us, it was my firm resolve 
never to sanction such an alliance as you were then 
seeking. In this humble creed I have brought her up; 
and she holds to it as firmly as I do now. In’ this 
humble creed I hope to live and die. We have our little 
plebeian honour to hold by, as well as the nobler classes. 
Therefore, sir, we will never come back again to this 
subject.” . 

These were the words of the Baronet; every one of 
which dealt a sharp. pang. QO! the golden-haired was 
gone from me for ever! 

And so it is left to me to drag on a life of bitter 
sorrow and vain yearnings. Yearnings after what my 
own wild folly has taken from me. If nothing else, it 
has been a school of bitter teaching. 

Whether, in course of time, which works great 
marvels, the golden-haired will ever be given to me 
again, is yet in a deep cloud. So I drag on my weary 
life with some light figment of hope before me. I look 
to the future. My faith in the past is broken utterly. 


\9* 
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HISTORY OF A MIRACLE. 


Axsovur the middle of the month of September, eigh- 
teen hundred and forty-six, the diligence running from 
Valence to Grenoble, took up at Saint Marcellin, among 
the mountains of Dauphiny, a lady of mature age, whose 
only luggage eonsisted of a bandbox. All the places in- 
side being already filled, the lady was obliged to share 
with the conductor the modest cabriolet which surmounted 
the vehicle. Soon entering into conversation, she informed 
the conductor that a glorious event had just happened in 
her family; one of her nearest relatives had covered him- 
self with glory in Africa, had been mentioned in the 
order of the day to the army, and had won a higher 
grade. The lady added, however, that she thought mili- 
tary renown was as fleeting as the smoke of gunpowder; 
and aspiring herself to a more durable lustre, she was 
combining an act which would become immortal, and 
was then on her way to the Alps, feeling sure of found- 
ing there the immortality at which she aimed. The con- 
ductor, while admiring her courage and resolution, could 
not understand what she meant, and when on arriving 
at Grenoble he handed the lady her bandbox, and she 
repeated that she was going to the mountains, where 8 
great event would soon take place, he wished her a 
. good journey: and good luck, end thought no more of the 


incident. 
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_A‘few days afterwards, two shepherds, named Maxi- 
min Giraud, aged eleven years and a half, and Melanie 
Mathien, aged fourteen years, on descending from the 
mountain of La Salette, where they had been tending 
their cattle, informed their master that, at about three 
o'clock in the afternoon, a beautiful lady had appeared to 
them, telling them some great news, and confiding to 
each of them a great secret. When questioned, they 
gave a detailed account of the apparition, of which the 
following is the substance: 


In the afternoon, after taking the cows to drink, the 
children had gone to sleep beside the stream, near a 
little dried-up fountain. On awaking they went in search 
of the cows, and on their return saw what they called a 
great light, near the fountain, When the shepherds 
approached this light, it seemed to open, and in its 
midst they perceived a lady sitting upon a stone, weeping, 
with her elbows resting upon her knees, and her face in 
her hands. At seeing her the little girl became frightened, 
and let fall her stick; but the boy courageously told her 
to keep her stick, as he did his, because if he (the light) 
did them any harm, he would give him a good thump. 
But the lady dispelled all fear by getting up, and begging 
the children to advance towards her and listen to what 
she had to tell them. . The lady then said: 


“Tf my people will not humble themselves, I shall 
be obliged to let my son’s arm fall down upon them; it 
is so heavy and so weighty, that I can hold it up no 
longer. How long I have suffered for you all because I 
do not wish my son to-abandon you, and all the while 
you do not care. 


“I have given six days for labour » mnd reserved \a 
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myself the seventh; but you will not give it to me! 
That weighs down my son’s arm. 

“And also the carters cannot swear without using 
my son’s name. These are the things which weigh 
down my son’s arm. 

“Tf the harvest rots, it is all the same to you. [| 
warned you last year by the potato harvest, but you did 
not care; on the contrary, when you found rotten ones, . 
you swore and used my son’s name: -therefore they 
will continue to rot, and by Christmas there will be 
none left.” 

Here Melanie did not understand what had been said, 
and inquired of her companion, upon which the lady 
answered: 

‘“‘Ah! my children, you do not understand French; 
wait then, I will tell it to you differently.” 

She then repeated in patois the sentence about the 
harvest, and continued: 

“He who has corn must not sow it because the ani- 
mals will eat it; if afew plants were to grow, in thrashing 
them they would fall into dust. 

“A great famine is coming; before it comes, the little 
children under seven years of age will be seized with 
trembling, and will die in the arms of the persons hold- 
ing them; and the grown-up people will make penance 
by hunger. The grapes will rot, and the walnuts will 
become bad.” | 

At this point the lady gave each of the children a 
secret, speaking in French, but adding, “You must not 
tell this, nor this, nor this ** *” As she spoke to 
each in ‘turn, the other could not hear what she said, 
only seeing the movement of her lips. The lady then 


added: \ 


! - 
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“But if they become converted, the stones and the 
rocks will transform themselves into corn, and the pota- 
toes will be found planted in the earth.” 

The mysterious stranger then explained to the chil- 
dren, at some length, the nature of bad corn; after which 
she concluded by saying twice in French: “Well! my 
children, you will make this known to my people.” 

“She then ascended the mountain,” says Maximin, 
in his account of the affair, “about fifteen paces, sliding 
along the grass as if she was suspended or being pushed, 
her feet hardly touching the earth. We followed her to 
an elevation, Melanie passing before her and myself 
walking by her side. Before disappearing, this beautiful 
lady raised herself up as high as a metre and a half from 
the ground, remaining thus suspended in the air for a 
moment; we then successively lost sight of her head, her 
arms, and the rest of her body. She seemed to melt 
away like butter in soup. A great light remained, which 
I tried to catch in my hand, as well as the flowers 
which she wore upon her feet, but they all vanished 
together. . 

“Melanie said to me, ‘She must be a great saint,’ 
and I replied, ‘If we had known she was a great saint, 
we would have asked her to take us with her.’” 

The costume worn by the lady, as described by the 
shepherds, was as strange as her language. It consisted 
of a white dress trimmed with a garland of silver flowers; 
a yellow silk apron edged with silver fringe; yellow 
stockings; white satin shoes ornamented with a tiny 
garland of flowers; a scarf also trimmed with roses; a 
rosary made of red coral beads; a gracefully put-on veil, 
attached by a wreath of roses; a chain bearing a crucifix; 
and hanging to her waist a hammer and par of pincers, 
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which are believed by French Catholics to be instruments 
used in. the torture of Jesus Christ. 

Great excitement prevailed in the little village of Ia 
Salette on Sunday the twentieth of September, when 
Monsieur the Curé had announced from the pulpit the 
event of the preceding day. Soon the news, flying from 
department to department, spread all over France and 
the Catholic world; and pilgrims rushed in crowds to the 
holy mountain, to drink the water of the formerly dried- 
up, but now miraculously abundant fountain, standing 
near the scene of the apparition. 

On the nineteenth of July, eighteen hundred and 
forty-seven, the Bishop of Grenoble instructed Monsieur 
Rousselot, his vicaire-général, and Orcel, the superior of 
the grand seminary, to proceed to an investigation of the 
event of La Salette. After spending two months in 
visiting the mountain, questioning the children, and 
examining the persons who had _ first heard their story, 
as well as those who pretended to have been miracu- 
lously cured by using the water of the fountain, these 
two, gentlemen made a report,in which they came to the 
conclusion that the apparition was supernatural, and that 
it was the Holy Virgin who appeared and spoke to 
Maximin and Melanie. This report having been sub 
mitted to a commission composed of sixty canons, curés, 
and vicaires of Grenoble, and presided over by the bishop - 
himself, was adopted after eight sittings. 

About the month of July, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-one, the Pope, having been informed that the little 
shepherds wished to divulge to him the secrets they had 
received from the Holy Virgin, his holiness requested 
Monseigneur de Bonald, the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Grenoble, to go and question the dilixen, and receive 
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from them, in his name, their so-called secrets. Arriving 
on the twelfth of the month, according to appointment, 
the archbishop was received by all the clergy of the 
diocese, except the curé of the cathedral, who, worn out, 
he was informed, with the fatigues of his ministry, had 
gone to the country to take a few days’ rest. His lord- 
ship was also told that the children, declining to confide 
to him their secrets, intended to send them direct to the 
Pope. Meanwhile, Monsieur Rousselot and Monsieur 
Gérih, the curé of the cathedral, had. started six days 
before for Rome, carrying with them the secrets, which 
had been put into writing by the children, and carefully 
packed and sealed in presence of witnesses. The arch- 
bishop, doubtless, feeling hurt by this proceeding, on his 
return to his own diocese protested against the growing 
belief in the apparition: 

Nevertheless, upon the nineteenth of September 
following, the fifth anniversary of the apparition, the 
Bishop of Grenoble issued a doctrinal charge to his 
clergy, in which he stated his opinions as follows: 


We deem that the apparition of the Holy Virgin to two shepherds , on 
the nineteenth of September, 1846, upon one of the mountains of the Alpine 
chain, situated in the parish of La Salette , bears in itself all the appearance 
of truth, and that the faithful are authorised in believing it to be in- 
aubitably certain. We believe that this fact acquires a new degree of cer- 
tainty from the immense spontaneous concourse of faithful to the site of 
the apparition, as well as from the wonderful results of the said event, a 
great number of which cannot be questioned without violating the rules of 
human testimony. On this account, to testify to God and the glorious 
Virgin Mary our lively gratitude, we authorise the worship of Our Lady of 
Salette. We expressly forbid the priests and the faithful of our diocese — 
from ever speaking or writing publicly against the fact which we proclaim 
to-day , and which henceforth commands respect from all. 


The worship of La Salette, after the appearance of 
this. document, assumed gigantic proportions. Tioneer 
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were employed to cut a road in the steep and precipitous 
mountain, which had alrdady been marked out with 
crosses by devout pilgrims.. The bare tableland of the 
mountain entirely changed its aspect, becoming covered 
with houses in which missionaries of the Salette took up 
their abode. The sheep and cattle disappeared from 
their green pastures, while sisters of charity arrived in 
flocks to provide for the wants of the pilgrims. The 
miraculous water, sold at four shillings a bottle, was 
dispatched to all parts of the world; medals commemo- 
rative of the apparition, also said to possess healing vir- 
tues, were struck and widely distributed; and finally on 
the twenty-fifth of May, eighteen hundred and fifty-two, 
the bishops of Valence and Grenoble laid the foundation- 
stone of the church, which is now seen rising majestically 
upon the site of the apparition. ~ 


The Cardinal Archbishop of Lyons, seeing the manis 
spreading thus rapidly, tried to check its course by 
issuing, on the sixth of August, a charge to his clergy, 
forbidding them from encouraging the worship of Ia 
Salette until it had received the sanction of the Pope. 
He also warned them not to be taken in by miracles, 
prophecies, pictures, or prayers, which were only 8 
source of guilty gain to covetous people. About the 
same time the Bishop of Gap denounced the affair as 8 
_ guilty intrigue and an unworthy speculation, and also 
severely interdicted the worship of La Salette in his 

diocese until its approval by our holy father the Pope. 


These obstacles were, however, soon removed by 8 
rescript from his holiness, dated the twenty-fourth of 
August, granting certain privileges to the grand altar of 
the Sanctuary of La Selette, end by & oll conferring 
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pecial indulgences upon all the members of the brother- 
ood of La Salette. 

Toward the end of the year eighteeri hundred and 
fty-two, however, the worship of our Lady of Salette 
ecelved a severe blow from an unexpected quarter. A 
riest of the diocese of Grenoble, named Deleon, curé of 
‘illeurbanne, published, under the name of Donnadieu, 
on a pamphlet entitled La Salette Fallavaux (fallax 
allis), or the Valley of Falsehood, a violent attack upon 
he devotion of La Salette. Throwing doubts upon the 
estimony and veracity of the children, and by analysing 
he language which they put into the mouth of the 
lirgin Mary, as well as the costume they described, 
fonsieur Deleon argued that the miracle of La Salette 
iad been invented for the purpose of imposing upon the 
redulity of the faithful, and robbing them of their 
1xoney. He denounced the affair as a Californian spe- 
ulation got up by the clergy and Bishop of Grenoble 
xr their own profit, and helped by Monsieur Rousselot 
» pay his debts. 

Immediately after the appearance of this publication, 
1e Bishop of Grenoble wrote to the Univers and all the 
ther religious newspapers, condemning that infamous 
amphlet, full of false statements, calumnious supposi- 
ons, and gross abuse, containing as many lies as words. 
1 January, eighteen hundred and fifty-three, Monsieur 
ousselot published an answer to the attack of Monsieur 
Abbé Deleon, in a book called a New Sanctuary to 
(ary; adding many cases of marvellous cures to those 
lready known. 

But, in the month of April following, Monsieur Deleon 
3-entered the lists, armed with new and more formidable 
reapons. Taking as his starting pot the exyisnsion 
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of the apparition by divine intervention, as given b 
Bishop of Grenoble, he sought to prove in a 
volume of the Valley of Falsehood that the affair v 
purely human invention. Bringing into notice the 
traveller who journeyed from Marcellin to Grenoble 
a bandbox in eighteen handred and forty-six, Mor 
Deleon alleged upon the authority of the conduct 
the diligence, that it was a Mademoiselle Constance 
Ferreol de Lamerliére, who, carrying her costume 
her in a bandbox, and arriving unseen upon the mou 
of La Salette, had played the part of the Holy Virg 
the stupid and ignorant shepherds. 

Monsieur Deleon says: 

“When the miracle of La Salette had taken 
hold of the popular belief, the conductor of the dili; 
suddenly recollected the strange language held b: 
lady traveller who was going to the mountains, 
aiming at immortality. And he soon came to the 
clusion that this lady was the heroine of La Salette 
said nothing, however, for some time, until one day 
pening to go upon business to the house of a respec 
and intelligent inhabitant of the village of Tullins, n 
Mazet, the conductor found him and his wife exam 
some of the medals struck in honour of the appar 
Monsieur Mazet showed the medals to Fortin, the 
ductor, who, after taking them in his hand and ta 
them over, smiled and shrugged his shoulders, sa 
‘Ia Salette is a trick of Mademoiselle Lamerli 
Monsieur and Madame Mazet knowing Mademo 
Lamerliére, and not being able to believe what I 
had alleged, replied: ‘You would certainly not de 
say such a thing if Modemmanile Lanmerlidre were | 
‘You are mistaken’ he enswered, “Act i tos wer 
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I would repeat to her what I have said to you, and she 
would not deny it.’” 

Chance would have it, that Mademoiselle Lamerliére 
came to pay a visit to Monsieur and Madame Maret 
while the conductor was still talking to them about the 
miracle. 

“You see,” he whispered, “that I am not afraid — 
I do not go away, and I will tell her what I said.” 

Madame Mazet, without allowing him time to speak, 
repeated to Mademoiselle Lamerliére exactly what Fortin 
had said respecting her: and Mademoiselle Lamerliére 
merely replied: 

“What the conductor says must not be believed, 
because it would injure religion.” 

Three or four days after this conversation, Fortin 
meeting Mademoiselle Lamerli¢re in the street, accosted 
her, saying: “We are alone to-day: all reserve upon 
your side is useless — tell me what induced you to go 
to La Salette, and play the part of the Holy Virgin?” 
Mademoiselle Lamerliére caught unawares, and pressed 
by an interrogator whom she could not deceive, answered: 
“You, Fortin, may be allowed not to believe in it, but 
pray let others believe in it, because it is so good for 
religion.” 

Mademoiselle Lamerliére is descended from a good 
family, and her brother-in-law, the Marquis de Suzy, 
greatly distinguished himself in Africa. From her youth 
until about the year eighteen hundred and forty-six, 
Mademoiselle Lamerliére was a nun. Soon after she 
eeased to belong to any religious institution, her sister 
and brother-in-law tried to have her deprived of the 
management of her affairs upon the pretext of wean’. 
Ever since that time she has lived a wendennug “ke 
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travelling from place to place, but always carrying with 
her a bandbox. Immediately after the announcement f 
the miracle of La Salette, Mademoiselle Lamerliére be- 
came one of its most ardent and zealous supporters; all 
her energy, all her intelligence, her whole efforts were 
concentrated upon the propagation of the new belief. 

When the revolution of February, eighteen hundred 
and forty-eight, had inflamed all the youthful imagine 
tions of the towns, it was for a moment feared that 
morality and religion might suffer in consequence. Made 
moiselle Lamerliére, therefore, took up her abode in 
modest apartment in Grenoble, which soon became the 
daily rendezvous of the most democratic of the workmen, 
soldiers, and students. Then standing before an image 
of the Madonna, and child, she preached. And, pre 
tending to be more liberal than any of her auditors, she 
surprised them all, by the boldness of her ideas, and the 
temerity of her language. Indeed, Mademoiselle Ix 
merliére carried her revolutionary excitement so far 
to attend and speak at the democratic clubs, where sh 
always provoked the laughter and applause of her er 
dience. Moreover, when disputing in the clubs against 
an eccentric abbé, named Didon, her popularity rose to 
such a pitch, that the multitude carried her in triumph 
through the streets; and, finally, Mademoiselle Lamerlitre 
became a candidate for a seat in the National Assembly. 

Not having been elected, however, she left Grenoble 
about the end of April, eighteen hundred and forty-eight; 
and in a few days it was announced that a beautiful 
white lady had appeared at a lonely spot near the village 
of Sodiéres to a little boy and girl, telling them that she 
was the Lady of Salette, and that people did very wrong 
in not believing what the wad. 
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Two months after this, the Lady of Salette again 
appeared to two young girls near Sodicres, still dressed 
in the same costume, holding the same language, and 
giving the same warnings to her people. These appari- 
tions having been repeated several times, created a con- 
siderable sensation in the surrounding country, inducing 
some thousands of people, including many priests, to 
hasten to the spot, and stay all night, watching for a re- 
appearance of the apparition; but the Lady of Salette 
did not venture to show herself. | 

Meanwhile, Mademoiselle Lamerliére, in the course 
of her wanderings, often stopped at an hotel outside the 
town of Grenoble, kept by an honest couple named 
Carrat. Mademoiselle Lamerliére was generally accom- 
_panied by a governess, whom she had fascinated, and 
who had given up a good situation to follow her. She 
had, moreover, four dogs; and all this family lived to- , 
gether in one room on teppence a day. Mademoiselle 
Lamerliére, finding her bed too soft, asked and obtained 
permission to sleep upon the bare ground in the stable, 
where a stone served her as a pillow; and she lay, with 
_ her precious bandbox and crucifix by her side. She re- 
mained in her room all day, going out only at twilight, 
and returning late in the evening to her bed in the 
stable. 

This strange existence having inspired distrust in the 
mind of the hostess, she went up one day to her lodger’s 
room and remonstrated with her, kindly and gently, upon 
her way of living. 

“You do not know,” answered Mademoiselle Lamer- 
liére, “who I am. I will inform you.” 

She then opened her bandbox, ‘and took out of it a 
purple dress, tastefully trimmed with different ormanenta, 
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and put it on. Without allowing her visitor time to 
admire it, she took out a pink dress and put it on with 
a somewhat mystic air. Madame Carrat then thought 
that her lodger was an actress, and told her so mildly. 

“You are very simple, my dear hostess,” replied 
Mademoiselle Lamerlére, “wait a moment.” And im- 
mediately taking off her pink costume, she replaced it 
by a white dress, a yellow apron, yellow stockings, white 
satin shoes, a scarf, a veil; a wreath of roses, a gold 
chain and cross, a coral chaplet, a hammer, and a pair of 
pincers, the exact costume, in short, of the Lady of 
Salette. Madame Carrat was still more surprised by the 
studied attitude of her lodger, who in an inspired tone, 
told her of the evils which overran France, caused by 
the impiety of the people, and of the mission she had 
received from God to prevent their continuance. Grieved 
imdeed, was Madame Carrat, at what she saw and heard, 
for she thought herself a good Christian, and had im her 
kitchen a picture of the apparition representing the Lady 
of Salette in the very same costume she beheld before 
her. Moreover, she had read what had been written 
about the event, and recognised in the mouth of Made 
moiselle Lamerliére, the language attributed to the Virgin 

“You have done a bad action,” she said to her; “i 
was you who went to La Salette.” 

“The action is very praiseworthy,” answered Made 
moiselle Lamerlicre, “because it serves the interests of 
religion; besides, am I not as beautiful as a Virgin?” 

“Beautiful, I grant you! But why did you play the 
part of the holy Virgin?” 

“The welfare of religion required it. You have seen 
my means of success, and can you expect me to do 
otherwise than succeed? Let me continns wy mission in 
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your house, — the locality is favourable. I will soon 
draw crowds, and you will be happy through me.” . 
‘< This proposal not having been accepted, Mademoiselle 
Lamerliére left the hotel, and after wandering about for 
a few more months, finally took up her residence at 
Cras, a little village near Tullins, in a hut containing 
but one room. Upon the outside of the hut, the follow- 
ing sign is painted, in large letters, — “To the little 
Bethlehem.” Inside the hut there are two beds, and the 
walls are covered with inscriptions and devices. Under- 
ground there is a cellar which has been transformed into 
a stable, representing the birth-place at Bethlehem, with 
the child and mother in the manger, and the ass and 
bullock all complete. Mademoiselle Lamerligre’s hut is, 
indeed, a sort of temple, in which she assembles her 
neighbours and the peasants from the surrounding vil- 
lages, to preach to them about La Salette. But she is 
not satisfied with people coming to her; upon Sundays, 
market-days, and fair days, she goes to the different 
villages, in the public places and the public inns, where 
she gossips, drinks, and preaches La Salette. She mounts 
upon a table in order to be better seen, and her faithful 
companion, Mariette Bertin, sings Hymns in honour of 
La Salette; often until a late hour at night; and this has 
lasted for many years. Every Sunday she is to be seen, 
either at Polienas, at Morette, or at Tullins, always 
ready to drink in the public-houses, provided people 
will listen to her sermons and hymns upon La Salette. 
And this is not all: nearly all the acquaintance of 
Mademoiselle Lamerliére have seen her bandbox and her 
costume, which she venerates almost as much as her 
manger; and none of them doubt that she is the heroine © 
of La Salette. Moreover, she has been often queducnet. 
Novels and Tales. VIII, W 
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upon the subject, and if she has never thought it pru- 
dent to confess, at any rate she has never denied it 
merely replying when hard pressed, “Believe in Le 
Salette, because it is good for religion.” 

Such is the accusation brought by Monsieur l’Abbi 
Deleon, against Mademoiselle Lamerliére, in the secon 
volume of The Valley of Falsehood. No notice, however 
was taken of the work, either by that lady or by the 
clergy of Dauphiny. 

In the month of September, eighteen hundred anc 
fifty-four, two new works upon La Salette made thex 
appearance in one volume. The first was entitled Ik 
Balette before the Pope, or Rationalism and Heresy 
flowing from the event of La Salette, by Monsieur l’Abb 
Deleon. In this book Monsieur Deleon examined the 
miracle from an ecclesiastical point of view, showings 
that it had not been sufficiently proved, to be receivec 
according to the rigid doctrines of the Church: and he 
continued to point out Mademoiselle Lamerli¢re as th 
heroine of the apparition. 

The second work was entitled, A Memoire addresse 
to the Pope by several members of the diocesan clergy 
A Monsieur l’Abbé Cartellier, one of the curés of Grenoble 
wrote the Memoire, and then fifty-four priests of th 
diocese signed their names and gave their adhesion to it 
upon the condition, however, that none of their nama 
should be published. Moreover, the Memoire was taker 
to the Archbishop of Lyons, the known enemy of th 
miracle, and obtained his private sanction prior to it 
publication. 

A few days after the appearance of this book, Mon 
sieur Deleon was summoned delore a eecret ecclesiastical 
tribunal, presided over by Lhe Mishoo ci Grendiie, ad 
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after a trial which lasted two days, was found guilty of 
insubordination towards his superiors, and was therefore 
interdicted from all priestly functions. The venerable 
Abbé Cartellier was also informed that he would meet 
_ the same fate if he did not separate himself from Mon- 
sieur Deleon, and make a complete retractation of every- 
thing contained in his Memoire. 

Upon the thirtieth of September the Bishop of 
Grenoble issued a charge to his clergy, condemning the 
two works, and threatening with severe punishment any 
person in holy orders, who either read, kept, lent, or cir- 
culated in any way whatever any of Monsieur Deleon’s 
books against La Salette, and with excommunication any 
member of the laity guilty of the same offence. 

Twenty-two months afterwards, Mademoiselle Lamer- 
liére brought an action against the Abbés Deleon and 
Cartellier, and Monsieur Rendon, their publisher, for 
eight hundred pounds damages, for defamation. Of 
course, while the trial was preparing, the Parisian press 
busied itself with discussing the different aspects of the 
case: and among the writers against La Salette none 
wrote in so gay, so witty, or so amusing a strain as 
Monsieur Pellitan in the Siécle. That gentleman, fol- 
lowing the authority of Monsieur Deleon, presented 
Mademoiselle Lamerliére before the world as the heroine 
of La Salette, acting upon the inspiration of the clergy 
of her diocese. This allegation aroused her anger to 
such a pitch that she wrote to the Bishop of Grenoble, 
threatening to sue in the ecclesiastical courts for per- 
mission to bring an action against him personally, if he 
did not promise that she should receive complete satis- 
faction for the insults heaped upon her from all sides. 
Mademoiselle Lamerliére also wrote 2 \etter to Morssus 
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Pellitan containing a half confession, which was turned 
into a powerful weapon against her upon a subsequent 
trial. 

After a long speech from Monsieur Morel, on behalf 
of Mademoiselle Lamerliére, the defence of Monsieur 
Deleon, presented by himself, and a few explanations on 
behalf of the Abbé Cartellier and Monsieur Rendon, the 
court gave a verdict for the defendants, but condemned 
them to pay all expenses. 

Mademoiselle Lamerliére appealed against this de- 
cision, except as regarded Monsieur Rendon, and all par 
ties had to prepare for a new trial. 

In April, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, Monsieur 
Deleon published another work against La Salette, er 
titled, The Conscience of a Priest and the Power of a 
Bishop: and in it he brought to light some new details 
respecting the miracle and Mademoiselle Lamerliére. 

The reception of the children’s secret by the Pope is 
thus described by Monsieur Deleon. In the month of 
July, eighteen hundred and fifty-two, many cardinals and 
Roman prelates were passing the evening at the Vatican 
The Pope deigned to entertain them with an account of 
the mysterious embassy of the morning, calling the first 
secret a silly stupidity, and the second a monstrosity, 
and ‘saying that those absurd documents had been 
brought to him on that day by two fanatical priests, and 
had been immediately thrown among the waste papet. 
- ° Mademoiselle Lamerliére’s appeal against the decision 
of the first court came on for hearing upon the twenty- 
seventh of April, eighteen hundred and fifty-seven. 
Orders were given to prevent women from attending the 
court, but Mademoiselle Lemerliixe insisted upon being 
admitted with her compemon, Memeiia Retina, wt 
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humouredly observing: “As I have to pay for the dinner, 
I have a good right to sit down to table.” And she ac- 
cordingly took her seat beside her advocate. She is de- 
scribed as a little woman, neatly dressed, about sixty 
years of age, and rather stout, with bright eyes and a 
lively disposition. -Monsieur Deleon, who is tall, with a 
severe and expressive countenance, announcing great 
energy of character, sat by the side of Monsieur Beth- 
mont, and Monsieur Cartellier did not appear. 

The court was so crowded with barristers and priests, . 
that. the judge found it necessary to send for a body of 
troops to keep order in the room. Upon the opening of 
the sitting the Attorney-General demanded that the 
French newspapers should be forbidden from publishing 
any accounts of the proceedings. This request was 
granted by the court, with a view, it was said, of pre- 
venting public disturbances. 

The principal points which Monsieur Jules Favre, 
for the fair plaintiff, tried to prove, were, — that the 
apparition of La Salette was not a human one, because 
nobody except shepherds could climb such steep moun- 
tains. Monsieur Bethmont answered, that the lady, with 
her strong constitution, was well able to climb the moun- 
tain. With regard to the accounts given by the children, 
that the lady was in an aureola of light, and disap- 
peared gradually, head first, and feet last, Monsieur 
Bethmont declared them to be merely optical delusions. 
In the first place, the lady had on a yellow silk apron, 
and yellow silk stockings, and all her costume was 
spangled over with gold and silver: the sun shining upon 
her would therefore strike upon everything bright, and 
produce the effect of rays of light. In the second place, 
upon the tops of mountains, especially im Lhe wihomn 
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time, there are often thick mists, and as the lady is d 
soribed as disappearing on going up the side of tl 
mountain, she probably became more and more cover 
in mist, until she vanished entirely from the gaze of tl 
bewildered shepherds. 

Monsieur Jules Favre having replied without a 
ducing any new facts, Monsieur Farconet made a shc 
speech in favour of the Abbé Cartellier. In it he sai 
it was not in fact Mademoiselle Lamerliére, but t) 
miracle, which was in cause, and that if the court d 
cided in favour of Mademoiselle Lamerliére, it would | 
remaking the fortune of La Salette. 

At length, after a few explanations made by Monsie 
Deleon, and the summing up of the Attorney-Genen 
the court confirmed the decision of the first tribunal, a 
condemned Mademoiselle Lamerlicre to pay all expens 
and the fine which is always imposed upon unsuccesef 
appellants. 
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As long as I can remember, I have always loved the 
City — taking a strange delight in wandering up and 
down its busy streets, elbowing its merchants in their 
favourite gathering-places, and listening to the marvellous 
histories of many of its greatest money-makers. I like 
these men, perhaps, because I am not of them. I am 
of that listless, aimless, dreamy nature, which could not 
make money if it tried. The most promising enterprise 
would wither under my touch. Few are the guineas in 
my pocket that I can call my own, but I am well con- 
tent, and no feeling of envy ‘arises in my mind as I 
listen to the musical clinking of coin that comes from 
the open doors of the rich banking-houses. 

My most frequent haunt is an old ndok in the heart 
of the City, which, although now thrown open as a 
public thoroughfare, must have been, in former times, 
the private garden of some wealthy merchant’s mansion. 
The entrance is under a low archway, built with bricks 
of the deepest purple red, and over the archway, in @ 
white niche, stands a short, weather-beaten figure of a 
man, cut in stone, in a costume of a former age. Pass- 
ing over the well-worn pavement through the arch, you 
find yourself in a small quadrangle containing that rarest 
of all things in these modern days — a city garden. 
Small care does it now receive, heceuLe ho ons cea Dam 
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it as his own. The ground is black and hard — the 
yellow gravel having long since been trodden out — and 
the chief vegetation which it boasts are two large chesnut 
trees, that seem to gain in breadth and vigour as the 
years roll on. A few drooping flowers in one corner, 
show that some town-bred hand is near, fond of the 
children of the country, though little versed in their 
nature and their ways. Under the shade of one of the 
trees stands an old wooden seat, chipped in many places, 
and rudely carved with names and dates. Sitting on this 
bench, and looking before you to the other side of the 
quadrangle, the eye rests upon a short passage running 
under wooden arches, like an aisle in the old Flemish 
Exchange of Sir Thomas Gresham. On the face of the 
brickwork dwelling surmounting these arches (now turned 
into offices) is fixed a rain-washed sun-dial, and over this 
is a small weathercock turret that at one time contained 
a bell. 

Any time between twelve o'clock and four, I may be 
found seated upon that old bench under the tree. Some- 
times I bring a book, and read; sometimes I sit in list- 
less repose, repeopling the, place with quaintly-dressed 
shadows of the old stout-hearted merchants of the past. 
I seldom havé more than one companion. Under the 
archway, and along the passage, busy men pass to and 
from their work the whole day long, but they are too 
much occupied, or too anxious, to give a moment's glance 
at the garden, or to linger by the way. My only fellow- 
visitor is an old clerk, whose years must have numbered 
nearly ninety, but whose memory is clear and strong, 
although his body is bent with age. He is a kind of 
pensioner connected with the place, and is the owner of 
the few faded flowers im the comer oi ths yquoond | «hich 
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16 tends with his own hands. For eighty long, weary 
ears he has lived in these old buildings, never having 
een out of the City further than Newington fields. 
[ere he was born, and here, when the appointed time 
hall come, within sound of the familiar bells, and the 
amiliar footsteps of the money-makers tramping over his 
ead, he will drop into a City grave. 

From the day when I ventured to give him some 
dvice about the management of a lilac bush, apparently 
a a dying state, he came and sat by my side, pouring 
ato my willing ear all the stories that he knew about 
he old houses that surrounded us. He soon found in 
1e a sympathetic listener, who never interrupted or 
vearied of his narratives — the stores of a memory 
vyhich extends over more than three-fourths of a century 
f time. 

At one corner of the quadrangle is a part of the 
uilding with several long, dark, narrow, dusty windows, 
losely shut up with heavy oaken shutters, scarcely 
isible through the dirt upon the glass. None of the 
‘anes are broken, like those of a house in chancery, but 
ts general gloomy, ruined appearance would assuredly 
lave given it up as.a prey to destruction, if it had not 
een in its present secluded position. Its dismal aspect 
xcited my interest, and I obtained from my companion 
is version of its story. 

I give it in his own person, though not exactly in 
is own words. 

About the middle of the last century, two brothers 
vere in business in these houses as general merchants, 
yhose names were James and Robert Fordyce. They 
vere quiet, middle-aged, amiable gentlemen, tolerably 
ich, honourable in their dealings, affable ent Yenswiass. 
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to their servants, as I found during the few years that I 
was in their employment. Their transactions were large, 
and their correspondents very numerous; but, although 
they must have been constantly receiving information, 
by letter and otherwise, that would have been valuable 
to them in speculations on the stock-market, they never, 
to the best of my knowledge, made use of it for that 
purpose, but confined their attention strictly to their 
trade. This building was not divided then as you see 
it now. In that corner which is closed up were our 
counting-houses, the private room of the two brothers 
being on the ground-floor. The rest of the square was 
used as warehouses, except the side over the arches, 
and that was set apart as the private residence of the 
partners, who lived there together, one being a bachelor, 
and the other a widower without children. I was quite 
& young man at this time, but I remember everything as 
distinctly as if it was only yesterday that I am speaking 
about, instead of seventy years ago. I have, perhaps, 
strong reason for my sharpened memory — I consider 
myself the innocent cause of the destruction of the firm 
of Fordyce, Brothers, through an accident resulting from 
my carelessness. One afternoon I went to the Post-cfiice 
with a letter directed to a firm in Antwerp with whom 
we had large dealings. I dropped it on the way. It 
contained a bank draft for a large amount, and, although 
every search was made for it that afternoon and evening, 
it was without success. The next morning, about eleven 
o'clock, it was brought to our counting-house by a rather 
short young man of singular though pleasing aspect, 
named Michael Armstrong. He had a long interview 
with the elder partner, Mr. James Yuriyes, in the pr- 
2 room, and what transpired we nevet rexastity KR, 
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but the result was, that from that hour Michael Arm- 
strong took his seat in our office as the junior clerk. 

I had many opportunities of observing our new com- 
panion, and I used them to the best of my ability. His 
appearance was much in his favour, and he had a con- 
siderable power of making himself agreeable when he 
thought proper to use it. It was impossible to judge of 
his age, He might have been fifteen, — he might have 
been thirty. His face, at times, looked old and care- 
worn, at others, smiling and young, but there was some- 
times a vacant calculating, insincere expression in his 
eye, that was not pleasant. He made no friends in the 
place, — none sought him, none did he seek, — and I 
do not think he was liked enough by any of the clerks 
to be made the subject of those little pleasantries that 
are usually indulged in at every office. They had pro- 
bably detected his ability and ambition, and they already 
feared him. 

I thought at one time I was prejudiced against him, 
because I had been the chance instrument of bringing 
him to the place, and because his presence constantly 
reminded me of a gross act of carelessness, that had 
brought down upon me the only rebuke I ever received 
from my employers. But I found out too well after- 
wards, that my estimate of his character was correct — 
more correct than that of my fellow-clerks, many of 
whom were superior to me in education and position, 
though not in discernment. 

My constant occupation —- when I was not actively 
employed in the daties of the office — was watching 
Michael Armstrong; and I soon convinced myself, that 
everything he did was the result of deep, quick, keen, 
and selfish calculation: I felt thet the baiungng wae A 
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the letter was not the result of any impulse of honesty, 
but of a conviction that it was safer and more profitable 
to .do so, coupled with a determination to make the most 
of his seeming virtue. What the elder Mr. Fordyce gave 
him, I never knew; but I judge from his liberal character 
that it was something considerable; and I know that 
when Michael Armstrong took his place in our counting- 
house, he was only doing that which he had willed to 
do from the first moment that he had opened the lost 
letter, and ascertained the firm from whom it was sent. 
There was, at times, something fearfully, awfully fas 
cinating in watching the silent, steady working of a will 
like his, and to see it breaking down in its progress 
every barrier opposed against it, whether erected by God 
or man; others saw it, and watched it, like me, and 
were equally dazzled and paralysed. 

Michael Armstrong affected to be somewhat deaf — 

I say affected, for I have good reason to believe that the 
infirmity was put on to aid him in developing his many 
schemes. During the greater part of the day, he acted | 
as private secretary of the two brothers, sitting in one 
corner of their large room, by that window on the 
ground-floor to the left, which is now closed up, like all 
the others in that portion of the building. 

I have said before that the firm were often in the 
receipt of early and valuable intelligence, which they — 
used for the legitimate purposes of their trade, but never 
for speculations in the stock-market. A good deal of our 
business lay in corn and sugar, and the information that 
the brothers got, enabled them to make large purchases 
and sales with greater advantage. Sometimes special 
Messengers came with letters, sometimes pigeon‘ ex- . 
_ presses, as wes the custom im Some tage Nhotece | 
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words dropped from the partners’ table — (and they 
dropped with less reserve, as there was only a half-deaf 
secretary in the room) — were drunk in by that sharp, 
calm, smiling, deceitful face at the window. But, per- 
haps, his greatest opportunity was during the opehing of 
the morning letters, — many of them valuable, as coming 
from important correspondents abroad. Michael Armstrong’s 
duty was to receive the key of the strong-room from the 
partners, when they came to business in the morning, 
and to prepare the books for the clerks in the outer 
offices. This strong-room was just at the back of Mr. 
James Fordyce’s chair, and as he opened the most im- 
portant correspondence, reading it to his brother, who 
rested on the corner of the table, there must have been 
a sharp eye and a sharper ear watching through the 
crevices of the iron door behind them. The next duty 
that fell to Michael Armstrong, after the letters were 
read and sorted, was, to take any drafts that might be 
in them to the bankers, and bring back the cash-box, 
which was always deposited there for safety overnight. 
This journey gave him an opportunity of acting upon 
the information that he had gathered, and he lost no 
time in doing so. Of course, we never knew exactly 
what he did, or how he did it; but we guessed that 
through some agent, with the money that Mr. James 
Fordyce had given him when he brought back the letter, 
he made purchases and sales in the stock-market, with 
more or less success. He never altered in his manner 
or appearance; never betrayed by word or signs to any 
of the clerks, his losses or his gains; and never neglected 
his mechanical duties, although he must have been much 
troubled in mind at times, by the operations he was con- 
ducting secretly out of doors. 
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Although not a favourite with the clerks, he became 
a favourite with the partners. There was no undue 
partiality exhibited towards him, for they were too 
scrupulously just for that, — but his remarkable business 
aptitude, his care and industry, his manners, and probably 
his supposed infirmity, brought immediately before them, 
every hour in the day by his position as private secretary, 
had a natural influence, and met with adequate reward. 

In this way five years passed, quietly enough, to all 
outward appearance; but Michael Armstrong was work- 
ing actively and desperately beneath the surface, snd 
biding his time. 

In those upper rooms to the right, exactly facing our 
counting-houses, lived an old clerk, named Barnard, with 
one child, a daughter, named Esther. The place was 
a refuge provided for an old and faithful, poor, and 
nearly worn-out servant of the house; and the salary he 
recelved was more like a pension, for his presence was 
never required in the office, except when he chose to 
render it. The daughter superintended the home of the 
two brothers, who, as I have said before, lived upon the 
premises in those rooms over the arches. 

Esther Barnard, at this time, was not more than 
twenty years of age; rather short in figure; very pretty 
and interesting, with large, dark, thoughtful eyes. Her 
manners were quiet and timid, the natural result of a 
life spent chiefly within these red-bricked walls, in 
attendance upon an infirm father, and two old merchants. 
She went out very seldom, except on Sundays and 
Wediesday evenings, and then only to that old city 
church just beyond the gateway, whose bells are ringing 
even now. In the summer-time, after business-hours, . 
she used to bring her work end Si wyon “hia baneh, ( 
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nder this tree; and in winter her favourite place, while 
er father was dozing over the fire in a deep leathern 
hair, was in the dark recesses of that long window, in 
ne corner of their sitting-room, overlooking the garden. 
he was very modest and retiring, never appearing more 
aan was absolutely necessary during the day; but for 
ll her care, many a busy pen was stopped in the office 
s her small, light form flitted rapidly under the arched 
assage; and many an old heart sighed in remembrance 
f its bygone youthful days, while many a young heart 
arobbed with something more of hope and love. 

The one who saw her most was Michael Armstrong. 
lis duty, every night, was to lock up the warerooms 
nd counting-houses, rendering the keys-to old Barnard, 
vho placed them in the private apartments of the two 
rothers. Since the old clerk’s bodily weakness had 
ncreased, this task was confided to his daughter, who 
xecuted it timidly at first, gaining courage, however, 
'y degrees, until, at last, she came to consider it a part 
f the day’s labour, even pleasant to look forward to. 
Vhether Michael Armstrong ever really loved Esther 
sarnard is more than I can say. I have to judge him 
ieavily enough in other and greater matters, and I am, 
herefore, loth to suspect him in this. He had no faith, 
io hope, no heart — nothing but brain, brain, ceaseless 
rain; and small love, that I have found, ever came 
rom a soul like this. What he thought and meant was 
lways hidden behind the same calm, smiling mask — 
he same thoughtful, deceptive, even ‘beautiful face. He 
ised his appearance as only another instrument to aid 
lim in his designs, and he seldom used it in vain. 
isther’s love for Michael Armstrong was soon no secret 


o the whole house, and many, while they exmied Yom, 
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sincerely pitied her, though they could scarcely give a 
reason for so doing. The partners, however — especially 
Mr. James Fordyce — looked with favdur upon the 
match; but, from some cause, her father, old Barnard, 
felt towards it a strange repugnance. It may have been 
that there was some selfish feeling at the bottom of his 
opposition — some natural and pardonable disinclination 
to agree to an union, that threatened to deprive him in 
his sickness and his old age of an only daughter who was 
both his companion and his nurse. Be this as it may, 
he would not fix any definite time for the marriage, 
although, for his daughter’s sake, he did not prohibit the 
visits of him upon whom her heart was _ bestowed, 
Michael Armstrong did not press just then for a more 
favourable determination, and, for this reason, I am led 
to believe that he had obtained his object — an excuse 
for being upon the premises unsuspected after the business 
hours of the day were over. I never knew him to allow 
his will.to be opposed, and I must, therefore, conclude, 
that in this instance he was satisfied with the ground 
that had been gained. Esther, too, was happy — happy 
in her confidence and pure affection — happy in the 
presence of him she loved — happy in being powerless 
to penetrate behind the stony, cruel, selfish mask, that, 
in her trusting eyes, seemed always lighted up with love 
and truth. 

In this way, the daily life went on for several months. 
Michael Armstrong, by care — unceasing care — per 
severance, and talent, rose, day by day, in the respect 
and estimation of the partners. Much was entrusted to 
him; and although he was not visibly promoted over the 
heads of his seniors, he was still the confidential clerk; 
and the one in whom wes centred Thea management af 
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the banking and financial transactions of the house. We 
presumed — for we knew nothing then — that he was 
still working stealthily on the information that he 
gathered in the partners’ room; and which his new 
position, more than ever, gave him opportunities of using. 
It was a busy time for speculation about this period. 
Fortunes were made and lost by stock-gambling, in a 
day; and Michael Armstrong with his active, calculating 
brain, was not the man to allow the tempting stream to 
rush by without plunging into it. 

. Our firm had an important branch house at Liverpool, 
through which it conducted its shipping-trade with 
America. Every six months it. was the custom of one 
of the partners — either Mr. James or Mr. Robert — 
to go down and pay a visit of inspection to this house, . 
a task that usually occupied ten or twelve days. Mr. 
James Fordyce, about this time, took his departure one 
morning for Liverpool, leaving his brother Robert in 
charge of the London affairs. I can see them even now, 
shaking hands, outside that old gateway, before Mr. 
James stepped into the family coach in which the brothers 
always posted the journey. Michael Armstrong was 
gliding to and fro with certajn required papers —- unob- 
trusive, but keen and watchful. As the.coach rolled 
away up the narrow street, Mr. James looked out of the 
window just as his brother had turned slowly back 
under the archway. It was_the last he ever saw of him, 
alive. | 


For several days after. Mr. James Fordyce’s. departure 
eyerything went on as before. He started on a Friday, 
with a view of breaking the long, tedious journey, by 
spending the Sunday with some friends in NieSorasre. 
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On the following Wednesday, towards the close of t 
day, ® pigeon-express arrived from Liverpool, bearing 
communication in his handwriting, which was taken! 
to Mr. Robert Fordyce in the private room. No one: 
the office — except, doubtless, Michael Armstrong - 
knew for many days what that short letter containa 
but we knew too well what another short letter conveye 
which was placed in melancholy haste and silence tt 
next morning under the pigeon’s wing, and started bac 
to Liverpool. This was in Michael Armstrong’s ham 
writing. 
Mr. James Fordyce, upon his arrival at Liverpoo 
had found their manager committed to large purchas 
in American produce without the knowledge of h 
principals, in the face of a market that had rapidly an 
extensively fallen. This gentleman’s anxiety to benet 
his employers was greater than his prudence; and, whi 
finding that he had made a fearful error, he had not th 
courage to communicate it to London, although eve 
hour rendered the position more ruinous. Mr. Jam 
Fordyce, after a short and anxious investigation, sent 
despatch to his brother, for a sum of many thousands | 
pounds, —— an amount as great as the house could con 
mand upon so sudden an emergency. This money wi 
to be forwarded by special messenger, without an hoar 
delay, in a Bank of England draft: nothing less woul 
serve to extricate the local branch from its pressin 
difficulty, and save the firm from heavier loss. Th 
letter arrived on the Wednesday, after the banks ha 
closed, and when nothing could be done until the follow 
ing morning. In ‘he weentime, in all probability 
Michael Armstrong: tecerved. ingtrosiinns Sn qreqam | 
ammintemnont of the aveilebis Tescurces of Yon tim. 
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That evening, about half-past eight o'clock, when 
Esther Barnard returned from church, she found Michael 
Armstrong waiting for her at the gateway. He seemed 
more thoughtful and absent than usual; and his face, 
seen by the flickering light of the street oil-lamp (it was 
an October night), had the old, pale, anxious expression 
that I have before alluded to. Esther thought he was 
ill; but, in reply to her gentle inquiries, as they entered 
the house together, he said he was merely tired with 
the extra labour he had undergone, consequent upon the 
receipt of the intelligence from Mr. James Fordyce, and 
his natural solicitude for the welfare of the firm. 

Mr. Robert Fordyce’s habits — as, indeed, the habits 
of both the brothers — were very simple. He walked 
for two hours during the evening, from six oclock to 
eight, and then read until nine, at which time he took a 
light supper, consisting of a small roll and a glass of 
milk; which was always brought to him by Esther, who 
left the little tray upon the table by the side of his 
book, and wished him good night until the morning. She 
then returned to Michael Armstrong, on the nights he 
visited her, to sit until the clock of the neighbouring 
church struck ten, at which hour she let him out at the 
gate, and retired to rest. 

On the night in question, she had placed the same 
simple supper ready upon her table; and, after retiring 
for a few moments to her room, to leave her hat and 
cloak, she returned, and took the tray to Mr. Robert's 
apartments. She did not notice Michael Armstrong par- 
ticularly before she went; but, when she came beck, she 
found him standing by the open doorway, looking wildly 
and restlessly into the passage. She agpin eked Ym 

anxiously if he was ill, and his answet Wes ew velmMeay 
DA* 
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adding, that he thought he had heard her father’s voice, 
calling her name, but he had heen mistaken. 

They sat for some little time together over the fire. 
Michael Armstrong would not take any supper, although 
pressed by Esther to do so. His mind was occupied with 
some hidden thought, and he appeared as if engaged in 
listening for some expected sound. In this way passed 
about half an hour, when Esther thought she heard some 
distant groans, accompanied by a noise, like that pro- 
duced by a heavy body falling on the ground. Father 
started up; and Michael Armstrong, who had heard the 
noise too, immediately suggested the probable illness of 
her father. Esther waited not for another word, but ran 
to his apartment, to find him sleeping. calmly in his bed. 
On her return, a few minutes afterwards, to the room 
she had just left, she found Michael Armstrong entering 
the doorway with the light. He said he had been along 
the passages to make a search, but without finding any- 
thing. He appeared more composed, and advised her to 
dismiss the matter from her mind. They sat together 
more cheerfully for the next half hour, until the ten 
o'clock bells sounded from the neighbouring church, 
when she went with him across the garden to the gate. 
The customary kiss was given at the door, and the custo- 
mary laugh and good night received from the old private 
watchman parading the street; but Esther Barnard, as 
she locked the wicket, and walked across the garden 
again to her own room, felt a heavy-hearted foreboding 
of some great sorrow that was about to fall upon her. 
Her prayers that night were longer than usual, and her 
eyes were red with weeping before she went to sleep. 

Meantime, the lamp in Mr. Bavert Bordiqede anart- 


second window from ‘he sun-dinl) works Sig 
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through the night, and died out about the break of day. 
Its master had died some hours before. 

In the morning the porters opened the place at the 
usual hour, and the full tide of business again set in. 
One of the earliest, but not the earliest, to arrive was 
Michael Armstrong. His first inquiry was for Mr. Robert 
Fordyce, who was generally in his private room to open 
the letters, and give out the keys. He. had not been 
seen. An hour passed, and then the inquiry was ex- 
tended to the dwelling-house. Michael Armstrong saw 
Esther, and begged her to go and knock at Mr. Robert's 
door. She went, slowly and fearfully, knocked, and there 
was no answer. Knocked again with the same result. 
The alarm now spread, that something serious had hap- 
pened. Esther retired tremblingly with her forebodings 
of the night more than half realised, while the clerks 
came up, and, after a brief consultation, broke open the 
door. 

A room with a close and slightly chemical smell; 
the blinds still down; an oil-lamp that had burnt out; a 
book half open upon the table; a nearly empty tumbler 
that contained milk; a roll untouched; and Mr. Robert 
Fordyce, lying dead, doubled up on the floor near a 
couch, the damask covering of which he had torn and 
bitten. On the table, near the tumbler was a small, 
screwed-up paper, containing some of the poison from 
which he had died; and near to this was a letter di- 
rected, somewhat tremblingly, in his own handwriting to 
his brother, Mr. James. 

One of the earliest, but not the earliest in the room, 
was Michael Armstrong, calm, dignified, and collected. 
Though far younger than many others, he took the lead 
naturally and firmly, and no one seemed WW HSNe SSNS 
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or inclination to dispute his authority. Esther stood 
anxiously amongst the crowd at the door looking on 
with her whole soul starting through her eyes. 

Michael Armstrong took up the letter upon the table. 
It was unsealed. He opened it, and read in a clear, 
firm voice, the short and painful statement it contained. 
Mr. Robert Fordyce confessed to his brother that for some 
time he had largely appropriated the funds of the firm 
to his own use for speculations that had turned out un- 
successful in the stock-market. Unable to refund the 
money to meet the sudden emergency that had fallen 
upon the house, and fearing to see his brother again 
after perpetrating such a wrong, he had resolved to die 
by poison, administered by his own hand. 

Deep silence, broken by sobs and tears, followed the 
reading of this letter, for the dead merchant was loved 
and respected by all. A short summons, written by 
Michael Armstrong, as I have said before, was tied to 
the pigeon, and sent to Mr. James Fordyce at Liverpool. 

For the next few days the business of the house was 
almost at a standstill. The sad event was the gossip of 
the Exchange, and the commercial coffee-rooms; and the 
credit of Fordyce, Brothers, high as their character stood 
in the city, was, of course, materially and fatally injured 
by this sudden calamity. 

It was late on the Friday night when Mr. James 
Fordyce returned, having started at once upon the receipt 
of the despatch, and posted the whole way. He spent 
an hour in silent and sacred communion with his dead 
brother, and every one read in his fine, open, benevolent 
face how thoroughly the wrong was forgiven that hed 
shaken the foundations of the frm, wi wet on Ki 
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He then devoted himself, night and day, to an in- 
vestigation of their financial position, aided in everything 
by Michael Armstrong, who was ever at his side. In 
the course of a few days his determination was known. 
By closing the branch concern at Liverpool, contracting 
the operations, and reducing the London house, the ca- 
pital remaining was sufficient to discharge all outstanding 
obligations, leaving a small balance upon which to re- 
construct the firm. This was done, and the honour of 
Fordyce, Brothers, was preserved. 

Many of our staff, under the new arrangements, were 
dismissed, but the thoughtful care of Mr. Fordyce had 
provided them with other situations in neighbouring 
firms. In other respects our business went on as before, 
but with one remarkable exception. The confidence 
hitherto existing between Mr. Fordyce and Michael 
Armstrong was at an end, and although the latter was 
still retained in his capacity as private secretary, he ap- 
peared to feel that he was no longer honoured and 
trusted. I believe at this time he would gladly have 
left the place, but some secret power and influence 
seemed to compel him to remain. 

He had never made friends of any of his fellow- 
clerks, nor did he seek them now. Old Barnard’s re- 
pugnance to his marriage with Esther at length took the 
form of open personal repugnance; and poor Esther, her- 
self, while her heart was undoubtedly unchanged, be- 
came sometimes cold and timid in his presence: at others 
loving and repentant, as if struggling with some great, 
fearful doubt that she did not dare to confide to him. 
She was less desirous of seeking his company; and the 
roses on her fair young cheeks, that had grown up even 
within these old city walls, now feiedi ewey Dict Ws 
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hidden grief of her heart. God bless her; her love had 
fallen, indeed, upon stony ground. 

Mr. Fordyce seemed also to be struggling between a 
variety of contending feelings. Whether he had set a 
watch upon Michael Armstrong at this period I cannot 
say; but while he appeared to feel his presence irk- 
some, he seemed always anxious to have him near. 
Better would it have been for him if he had let him go 
his ways. 

It was impossible for Michael Armstrong to be 
ignorant of this state of things, and it only served to 
make him, if possible, more keen-eyed and watchful 
Wkat he thought or did was still only known to him- 
self, but there was occasional evidence upon the suf- . 
face that seemed to indicate the direction of his silent 
working. 

Our house had.never entirely recovered the shock 
given to its credit by the violent death of Mr. Robert 
Fordyce. Rumours of our being in an insolvent position 
were occasionally bandied about the town, gaining 
strength with the maturing of a large demand; dying 
away for a time, after it had been promptly satisfied. 
Our bankers, too, began to look coldly upon us. 

The rumours gradually took a more consistent and 
connected form; an unfavourable condition of the money- 
market arose; the strongest houses cannot always stand 
against such adverse influences, and we were, at last, 
compelled to close our transactions. We stopped pay- 
ment. 

Contrary to general expectation, Mr. Fordyce declined 

to call in any professional assistance to prepare a state- 
ye of the affairs of the firm. AS a yrdisiaacy meet- 
of his creditors, he took ths youd wy ha lng, 
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and dearly-earned character for commercial integrity; and 
asked for a fortnight, in which to investigate his books 
and assets. He obtained it. 

If any one was disappointed at this, it was Michael 
Armstrong. His will for once was foiled. For reasons 
best known, at that time, to himself, he wished, now 
that the house was destroyed, to have all the books and 
papers removed out of the reach of Mr. Fordyce. It 
was not to be. 

Mr. Fordyce, from the hour of the meeting, almost 
lived in his private office-room. Day after day was he 
seen arranging papers, and making extracts from the 
leathern-bound ledgers. Night after night his green- 
shaded office-lamp was lighting him through the same 
heavy, weary task. He had removed his writing-desk 
from the back of the room to that window on the left 
of the ground-floor, where Michael Armstrong used to 
sit. He worked chiefly alone, and seldom called in the 
help of his secretary, except for some intricate parts of 
the cash accounts. 

In this way the time went quickly on, and Mr. For- 
dyce had arrived within a few days of the completion of 
his labours. 

It was on a Wednesday evening — a winter's even- 
ing in the latter part of January — about half-past seven 
o’clock, that Mr. Fordyce and Michael Armstrong were 
alone together, after all the clerks had gone, at the 
window in that room, deeply engaged in a mass of 
papers. There seemed to be an angry discussion between 
them. Mr. Fordyce was pointing firmly to some white ~ 
paper leaves, which shone brightly under the condensed 
glare of the shaded lamp. Both facea were covered wi 
a dark veil of shadow, arising from the rleted wer — 
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ing of the lamp, but Michael Armstrong’s keen eyes 
flashed evilly, even through the mist of that dim light. 
The next moment he was behind Mr. Fordyce’s chair, 
with his hand firmly twisted in the folds of the old 
merchant's neckcloth. There was a short and hopeless 
struggle. Two arms were thrown wildly into the air; a 
body fell off the chair on to the ground; and Mr. James 
Fordyce had learnt more in that instant, than all those 
piles of paper would have taught him, if he had 
examined them for years. He was dead; —— dead, too, 
without any outward marks of violence upon his body. 

Nor was this all, 

Esther Barnard was sitting without a light in the 
dark recess of her favourite window; — sitting spell- 
bound, paralysed, parched and speechless, gazing upon 
the old office window and the green-covered lamp, under 
the shade of which this terrible drama had just passed 
before her eyes. She could make no sign. The whole 
fearful past history of Michael Armstrong was made clear 
to her as in a mirror, although the picture: was shattered 
in @ moment, as soon as formed. She must have sat 
there the whole night through, heedless of the calls of 
her sick father in the adjoiming room, to nurse whom 
she had stayed away that evening from church. They 
found her in the morning in the same position, with her 
reason partially gone. 

Michael Armstrong came in the next day, punctually 
at the business hour. He appeared even more collected 
than usual, for he believed that all evidence against him 
was now destroyed for ever. A rigid investigation was 
instituted on the part of the creditors; and the mind 
mes of poor Esther Bernard were oi qreat im- 
making out & case eqpinsh WH. Ys. tony Wa 
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that her, sad affliction was ordained to bring about his 
destruction, for I do not believe that if she had retained 
her reason, she would ever have been induced to speak 
one word against him. Her heart might have broken, 
but her tongue would have remained silent. As it was, 
her accusations were gathered together, bit by bit, — 
gathered, as I gathered much of this story, from her lips 
in happy intervals, filling up from imagination and per- 
sonal knowledge all that seemed unconnected and ob- 
scure. | 
The investigation never reached the courts of law. 
Michael Armstrong saw with the old clearness of vision 
the inevitable result of the chain of evidence, — saw it 
traced up from speculation to forgery, from forgery to 
his poisoning of Mr. Robert Fordyce, from the poisoning 
to his forgery of the letter transferring the early crime, 
and from the letter to the destruction of the house and 
its last surviving representative. To avoid the expected 
punishment, — prepared as he always was. for every 
emergency, — he poisoned himself in that private room, 
before our eyes. Whether the capital, of which he had 
sapped the firm, had been productive or not in his hands, 
we never knew. He was never known to acknowledge 
any kindred; and no one ever acknowledged him. He 
died, and made no sign; silently and sullenly, with his 
face to the wall. 

' At one time I indulged in the hope that Esther 
Barnard might recover, and I had prepared a home for 
her, even without the selfish desire of being rewarded 
with her poor, broken heart. Her father died, and I 
cherished her as a brother. Her melancholy madness, | 
at times, was relieved with short lucid intervals, during 
which she thanked me so touchingly emi wweddty ist, 
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supposed kindnesses, that it was more than a reward. 
It was my pleasure to watch for such happy moments, 
' patiently for days, and weeks, and months. In one of 
them she died, at last, in these arms, and I buried her 
in the eground of her old church outside the gateway. 
Our firm was never, in any form, restored, though I still 
cling to the old place. I have seen it sink gradually, 
step by step, until it can scarcely sink lower; but it is 
-atill near Esther. There is little happiness in growing 
80 very old. 


The old clerk told his story truthfully and clearly, 
and if there was any indistinctness of utterance about it, 
it was omly towards the close. Much of it may have 
been the phantom of an old man’s imagination, feeding 
on the tradition of a few closed, dusty shutters; but it 
interested me, because it spoke to me of a bygone time, 
and of persons and things among which I love to live 
and move. 
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